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News Notes and Editorial Comments 
By C. O. DAVIS 


NEXT MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ation will be held in Chicago, March 
t and 15, 1929. The Commissions will 
eet a day or so earlier. The Hotel 
tevens is to be headquarters. 


THE MARCH ISSUE 


The March issue of the Quarterly will 
yntain the roster, a reprint of the con- 
itution, the tentative program for the 
eeting in March, and other items of 
amediate interest to the Association in 
reparing for the Chicago gathering. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Executive Committee of the As- 
ciation met in Chicago, November 9, 
id gave attention to a number of press- 
g items of business. 
The Committee on Standards for Use 
the Reorganization of Secondary 
school Curricula will meet at the City 
lub, Chicago, at nine o’clock on Decem- 
sr 8, to review certain studies made by 
e Commission on Unit Courses and 
urricula. 


ANOTHER LEADER GONE 


It is with sorrow that the. Quarterly 
has to announce the death of Professor 
H. L. Miller of the University of Wis- 


consin, October 13, 1928. Professor 
Miller was one of the Association’s 
workers. 


THE ADDRESSES OF TWO 
PRESIDENTS 


This issue contains the addresses de- 
livered before the Association last March 
by President Frank and President Little. 
These will be read with keen interest by 
all. 


DEAM AND FRENCH PROMOTED 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association held in Chicago 
November 9, the resignation of Dr. L. 
W. Smith of Joliet, Illinois, from the 
chairmanship of the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula was accepted. - 
Dr. Smith, it will be recalled, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of schools in 
Berkeley, California. 

The Executive Committee at this same 
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meeting elected Mr. Thomas Deam of 
Joliet to succeed Dr. Smith as chairman 
of the Commission and also elected Mr. 
Will French of Lincoln, Nebraska, to 
the position of secrétary of the Commis- 
sion. This vacancy was caused by the 
promotion of Mr. Deam to the chair- 
manship of the Commission. 


FEDERAL AID 


The following brief announcement 
from Professor Judd will be of interest. 
He says: 

The committee of the North Central 
Association which was appointed at the 
last meeting to secure, if possible, the as- 
sistance of the Bureau of Education in 
making a general study of secondary ed- 
ucation in the United States has been ac- 
tive in promoting the purpose for which 
it was appointed. This committee has 
held several meetings. It has conducted 
two hearings in Washington, one before 
the Education Committee of the House 
of Representatives. This hearing was 
originally called by the committee of the 
House for the purpose of hearing the 


request of the National Education Asso 
ciation for a Department of Education 
The representatives devoted a forenoon 
however, to the special request presente 
by the North Central Association. / 
number of conferences were held witl 
Commissioner Tigert before his retire 
ment and he expressed himself as ver: 
sympathetic with the plan. The Secre 
tary of the Department of the Interior 
the Hon. R. O. West, has also given at 
tention to the matter and is intereste 
in promoting such an inquiry. 

The committee was given an opportu 
nity, after drawing up a careful state 
ment of its plans, to present these to th 
Director of the Budget, General Lord 
who heard the full committee in his offic 
in Washington and expressed himsel 
as interested in this type of enterprise 

The outcome of these efforts will ap 
pear when Congress goes into session i1 
December. The committee has receives 
most hospitable attention from all whi 
have been approached and believes tha 
the enterprise has commanded the recep 
tive attention of officers of the federa 
government. 


SECRETARIES OF REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES. 


In order that interested parties may have readily at hand the names of the 
secretaries of the various regional associations, these are given here as of 


August, 1928. 


New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Professor W. B. Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, Professor Phil. Soulen, University 


of Idaho, Moscow. 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Vice-Provost George William McClelland, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, President Guy E. 
Snayely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Professor J. B. Edmonson, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Faculty Qualifications for Junior Colleges 


By M. E. HAGGERTY, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


In the meetings of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools the scholastic and professional 
jualifications of college instructors have 
een repeatedly discussed. The scholastic 
jualifications have been the subject of 
egislation and specific accrediting stand- 
lards. Thus far, the Association has de- 
lined to take affirmative action as to 
srofessional training. The special com- 
mittee of the Association appointed to 
sttidy the matter has recently collected 
from authoritative sources the require- 
nents for instructors in one group of 
colleges accredited by the Association, 
1amely the public junior colleges. The 
lata for each of the forty-eight states 
collected from the state departments of 
sducation of the several states are pre- 
sented herewith. They are published for 
he information of the Association mem- 
ership. 


Upon these data the following brief 
comments may be made. 


1. In approximately one-half of the 
states there are specific scholastic or pro- 


fessional requirements, or both, of all or 
of a large proportion of the junior col- 
lege faculty. 

2. In ten of the states there are re- 
quirements of professional training set 
by the state department of education. 


3. The requirements of professional 
training in junior colleges connected 
with public high schools appears inevi- 
table. It will not long be possible for such 
a college to operate upon a lower standard 
than does the high school itself. 


4. The action of state departments of 
education in regard to public junior col- 
leges_relieves the North Central Associa- 
tion for the present from the necessity of 
any action in regard to those located in 
the states in question. If the movement 
so definitely in evidence here should be- 
come sufficiently general and be made ef- 
fective, the question would be removed 
from consideration by the Association. 

5. There would still remain, however, 
the status of the private junior colleges 
and of other institutions not included 
under state department regulations. 
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Informationalism Versus Institutionalism 
in Education" 


By GLENN FRANK, 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


There is always time out between 
halves. People always stand up at the 
end of the seventh inning. I suggest 
that all of you who did not stand up 
before stand up now for just a second 
and stretch. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
this afternoon I debated with myself for 
a long while trying to decide whether 
to be diplomatic or honest in this dis- 
cussion. I suspect that if in our Edu- 
cational Conference we should always 
say what we really think about our edu- 
cational procedures, our meetings might 
be less flattering to our professional van- 
ity, but more valuable to our constitu- 
encies. I had just about decided to be 
truthful instead of tactful, when I 
picked up a magazine of alleged humor, 
in which I found two items that made 
me hesitate a bit. 

The first item was this: Two colored 
men were talking through the bars of a 
cell. 

“How long are you in jail fo’, Mose?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“What am the cha’ge?” 

“Done shot ma wife.” 

“You mean you all killed yo’ wife and 
only in jail fo’ two weeks?” 

“Dat’s all; den I gits hung.” 

The second item was this: A young 


*An address delivered before the meeting of 
the North Central Association in Chicago, 
March 16, 1928. 


man was applying for a job on a big 
league ball team. ; 

“So you want to try out for our base- 
ball team, eh?” said the manager. “What 
was your business before you took up 
baseball ?” 

“T was a chiropractor,” said the appli- 
cant. 

“Nothing doing,” said the manager, 
“we don’t want a guy around here that’s 
always pulling bones.” 

Now, the man who is foolish enough 
to be indiscreetly honest about our school 
system in an educational conference may 
get hung, or he may, in the classic lan- 
guage of the academies, “pull a bone,” 
but the experiment might be worth try- 
ing. 

There is, of course, no reason on earth | 
why you as a group of educational ex- 
perts should take seriously any observa- 
tions I may see fit to make on educa- 
tional theory or practice. Because the 
President of a State University is not 
supposed to know anything about edu- 
cation. He is supposed to be a combina-_ 
tion traveling salesman and _ circus 
barker, selling his University to the 
State, and a sort of non-political poli- 
tician securing succulent appropriations 
from the Legislature. In the spare 
time he has left over from these two 
jobs, he is supposed to answer the daily 
mail, serve as a kind of human wailing 
wall against which parents and alumni 
can pour out their lamentations, preside 
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over without participating in faculty 
meetings, iron out quarrels between de- 
partment heads and deans, and in gen- 
eral play chambermaid extraordinary to 
the routine work of the university, leav- 
ing the matter of educational policy to 
those who really know something about 
it. And, to many, the inappropriateness 
of a University President’s attempting 
to discuss educational policy becomes 
even more clear when the President in 
question is like myself not a profes- 
sional educator, but a journalist on 
parole. 

Happily I know my limitations when 
I find myself surrounded by experts. 
But you will, I am sure, tolerantly per- 
mit me to indulge in the indiscretion of 
my own ignorance by venturing a few lay 


guesses about the educational system 
in the United States. 
I want to consider the conflicting 


principles of informalism and _ institu- 
tionalism as they effect the reality of the 
processes of liberal education. And I 
limit the discussion of these two prin- 
ciples to their operation in the field of 
liberal education, because, unless I am 
far afield in judgment, liberal educa- 
tion is at once the most important and 
the least effective part of the American 
educational system. We are making 
magnificent advances on all sectors of 
the educational front where technical 
and specialized procedures are rightly of 
paramount concern. Our schools are 
becoming better and better means for 
giving the tools of learning to students. 
Every year we are perfecting the pro- 
cesses by which reading, writing, arith- 
metic and other elementary tools of 
learning are taught. Every year we are 
giving abler guidance to graduate 
study and more richly adequate facili- 
ties to research in our universities. Our 
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professional schools are alive and alert 
and are becoming better and _ better 
instruments for giving effective train- 


ing in the subject matters and _ tech- 
niques of the professions and _ the 
trades—law, medicine, engineering, 


commerce, agriculture and the like. 
But, if I may hazard a judgment, 
every year American schools are _ be- 
coming less and less effective instru- 
ments for providing that liberal educa- 
tion upon which even these more 
specialized adventures must ultimately 
depend for their continuing vitality. I 
have said that we are making constant 
advance on all sectors of the educational 
front where specialized procedures and 
technical objectives are rightly of para- 
mount concern. But the news from the 
liberal educational sector reads _ differ- 
ently. Not only is no advance report- 
able from that quarter, but the liberal 
sector, itself weak even in its negative 
advance, is being captured by a_ lush 
variety of educational marauders. The 
reality of the liberal educational process 
in American schools is, in my judgment. 
being strangled by the red tape of its 
own procedures and smothered under a 
mass of undigested subject matter. 
Liberal education is the ugly duckling 
of the American school system. Every- 
body pays lip service to liberal educa- 
tion, but nobody will admit responsibility 
for the results we are getting. Uneas- 
easily aware of the nation-wide break- 
down of the liberal educational process, 
each of us seeks to shift responsibility 
to other shoulders, The grade schools, 
blame the parents, the high schools 
blame the grade schools, the colleges 


blame the high schools, and the pro- 
fessional schools blame the colleges. 
At every point of transfer from one 


educational unit to another, there is an 
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orgy of criticism of the liberal educa- 
tional results of the group that had the 
students last. Almost every educational 
conference when it touches the issue of 
liberal education, degenerates—if I may 
once more resort to classic phraseology 
—into a high carnival of passing the 
buck. 

And this uneasy evasion of respons- 
ibility is, I think, an instinctive acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that the returns 
on our investment in liberal education 
are distressingly small. I have no desire 
to play the role of educational Cas- 
sandra, but necessity compels me to 
voice the conviction that the liberal 
education process in America is rela- 
tively bankrupt today, and unless we 
‘can make it solvent and creative again, 
it is, in my judgment, only a question 
of time until scientific research and 
technical progress will begin to suffer 
from this bankruptcy. Scientfic research 
will find the imaginative richness of its 
hypotheses impoverished, and techno- 
logical development will find the rapid- 
ity of its progress slowed down. 

I realize that I may be suspected of 
romanticism in thus arguing the crucial 
importance of the liberal educational 
processes, because I am not, as things 
go in the academic trade union, a tech- 
‘nical scholar. I have not subjected my- 
self to the long and rigid discipline of 
any of the natural sciences. “You are 
one of these abstract humanists,” you 
may say. And so I want to call to the 
witness stand one of America’s distin- 
guished scientists, Robert M. Milliken. 
Last year Mr. Milliken attended the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Sir Arthur Keith, 
probably the greatest of the living 
anthropologists of Great Britain, in his 
presidential address, brilliantly reviewed 
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the last fifty years of fossil study, 
which, he asserted had given indisput- 
able confirmation to Darwin’s evolution- 
ary conception, which had been so 
vigorously debated in the British Asso- 
ciation fifty years before. 

On the following Sunday, the Bishop 
of Ripon, with a gesture of acknowled- 
ment to the scientific discussions of the — 
week, asserted that modern science is 
creating new forces so much faster 
than we are learning how to control 
them and put them to creative use that 
it might be wise for the scientists of 
the world to take.a.ten year holiday 
from their laboratories until humanity 
could catch up with and establish con- 
trol of their output. 

Mr. Milliken in the April issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly effectively exposes 
the fallacy of the ten year proposal 
made by the Bishop of Ripon. Human- 
ity has always been terror-stricken in 
the presence of new knowledge, and I 
suppose this fear is the lingering ghost — 
of those jungle-born fears of the un- 
known, which our primitive ancestors 
acquired in their struggle to survive. 
Adam, you will remember, was warned 
away from the tree of knowledge. The 
race has always been afraid it would 
not be able to dominate its own dis- 
coveries. And so the Bishop of Ripon 
was simply following in the apostolic 
succession of those who are afraid. 

But after discussing the fallacy in 
the Bishop’s proposal, Mr. Milliken 
said, in effect, for I quote from memory: 
“But there is a real question not so 
easily disposed of which the Bishop’s 
sermon puts to the man of science. And 
it is this, ‘Am I myself as a scientist a 
broadly enough educated man to distin- — 
guish between the truth of the past and 
the errors of the past, and not to pull 
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them both down together? Am I 
sufficently familiar with what the past 
has learned and: what it therefore 
actually has to teach, and am I enough 
of a statesman not to remove any brick 
from the structure of man’s progress 
until I see how to replace it with a 
better one?” 

“T am sorry,” said Mr. Milliken, “to 
be obliged to admit that some of us 
will have to answer that question in 
the negative. Such justification as 
there may be for the public’s distrust 
of science is due chiefly to the misre- 


presentation of science by uneducated . 


scientists.” 

_ Of course, Mr. Milliken would not 
leave all of the blame on the shoulders 
of the scientists. So he says, “This 
problem, however, is not at all peculiar 
to science. In fact, the most wantonly 
destructive forces in modern life and 
the most sordidly commercial are not 
in general found in the field of science, 
It is in literature and art, more than 
science, which has been the prey of 
those influences from which the chief 
menace of our civilization comes.” 

Then he goes on to tell how the 
scientists have got their own cranks, 
their perpetual motion cranks, fairly 
well in hand. But,” he says, “society 
has as yet developed no _ protection 
against these perpetual motion cranks 
in the field of literature and art.” He 
means by perpetual motion cranks the 
devotees of anything that is new regard- 
less of whether it is true or not. 

For instance he says, “The race long 
ago learned that unbridled license in the 
individual is incompatible with social 
progress, that civilization, which is an 
orderly group life will perish and the 
race go back to the jungle unless some 
sense of social responsibility can be 
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kept universally alive. And yet today 
literature is infested here and there with 
unbridled license, with over-sexed, 
neurotic influences, the product of men 
who either are incompetent to think 
anything through to its consequences, 


or else who belong to that not incon- 
siderable group who produce without 
being in the least interested in social 


consequences, and are only interested in 
the matter of themselves. 
Such men, in fact, are nothing but the 
perpetual motion cranks of literature 
and art. It is from this direction more 
than from the direction of science that 
the major menace of our civilization 
comes.” 

“The remedy,’ he says, “is certainly 
not to give science a holiday. That is 
both wnpossible and foolish. It 1s rather 
so to reconstruct and extend our educa- 
tional process as to make broader 
guaged and better scientists and human- 
ists alike. There is no other remedy.” 

This is the argument with which I 
began. Unless we can contrive to effect 
a renaissance of reality in liberal educa- 
tion, the very greatness of our scientific 
sticcess may mean social suicide, and in 
the end our specialisms themselves will 
go dead, because without a sound 
liberal educational basis we cannot go 
on year after year turning out of your 
universities scientists and _ specialists 
with ever narrower and narrower 
bases without arriving at a time when 
our scientists will be unable either to 
conceive or to comprehend those creative 
guesses, those fruitful hypotheses, those 
far-visioned speculations which have 
heretofore preceded and played such a 
great part in producing every great 
advance in the sciences. 

Now, what do we mean by liberal 
education? There is, of course, no 
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generally agreed upon definition. 
Everybody tries to draft a definition, 
but nowhere in America is there a clear- 
cut corporate action by any institution 
in the light of an agreed upon definition. 

After saying that, of course, I can- 
not attempt a definition. I shall merely 
limit my term for the purpose of this 
brief discussion to what seems to me 
the heart, the essense, of a liberal edu- 
cation. By a liberal education I do 
not mean a mere dabbling in dainties. 
By liberal education I do not mean the 
memorizing and the mastering of any 
particular subject matter, whether it be 
Latin or Greek or mathematics or 
history. Certainly I do not mean what 
a caustic critic of a certain educational 
proposal said the other day. He said, 
“Most of the talk about liberal education 
is merely a plea for poetry and plaus- 
ibility.” 

All that I mean by liberal education 
in this discussion is an educational 
process, whether inside the schools 
formally or outside the schools inform- 
ally, that results in the student’s being 
able to understand and to make reason- 
ably effective use of the modern world, 
working in harmony with, not at cross- 
purposes to, the creative forces of his 
time. And this means primarily, as I 
see it, the ability to think clearly, crea- 
tively and objectively outside one’s 
specialty as well as inside one’s specialty. 

There is, of course, nothing new in 
this statement. From the very begin- 
ning of liberal colleges we have said 
that our objective was to enable stu- 
dents to think clearly, creatively, and 
objectively outside their specialities as 
well as inside. And we have tried all 
sorts of devices for achieving that 
objective. 

First we said we could achieve this 


by studying anything provided only it 
was hard enough and distasteful enough. 
So we began by concentrating on Latin 


and Greek and mathematics. We said 
that if we could only get a man to 
juggle Greek roots with enough 


accuracy, we could turn him loose on 
the world and in all his relations and 
responsibilities he would think clearly 
and accurately, he would weigh values 
just as he weighed them back in the 
Greek classroom. Well, that is a 
marvelous theory. There is only one 
little difficulty with it. It never 
worked. I think the man whose judg- 
ment I would trust least in a human 
situation is one of the most distinguished 
Greek scholars it has been my pleasure 
to know. Now, the transfer of training 
from Greek or Latin or mathematics 
was theoretically very attractive, but it 
just did not happen. 

Finally and reluctantly we were 
driven to see that is did not hapyen. 
And then, about the time Dr. Eliot 
was getting under way at Harvard, we 
said, “It isn’t working so well with 
Latin and Greek and mathematics, but 
if we want to achieve clarity and cre- 
ativeness and objectivity in thinking, 
the way to do it is by studying the 
sciences. If we can only get students 
to think clearly and accurately and 
creatively and objectively for two or 
three years in a_ scientific laboratory, 
they will be scientific when they get 
out.” And a vigorous propaganda was 
put back of the teacher of science, not 
for science’s sake but for the sake of 
finding a new discipline that would give 
us this clarity and objectivity that we 
had been seeking in futile fashion 
through the humanities. The human- 
ities, the old first families of the 
curriculum moved over and made room 
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_ for the rather crude and noisy newcom- 
ers, the natural sciences. 

And then we sat still and waited to 
see this transfer take place. And once 
more it did not take place. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean by this: 

A while ago I sat until night had slip- 
ped over the threshold of morning listen- 
ing to a distinguished scientist describe 
the progress of his experiments in which 
he was searching for the cause and cure 
of dread desease. And as I watched with 
fascinated intensity the operation of the 
mind of this distinguished scientist as it 
worked its way through the tangled ele- 

ments of his problem, I thought if this 
is what the study of science produces, 
then we could well burn the libraries of 
our humanities and keep our students 
only in laboratories. As I watched his 
mind work, I recaptured something of the 
exhilaration I felt when I stood first be- 
fore that matchless incarnation of Greek 
genius, the Venus de Milo. I watched 
his mind, the ruthlessness with which he 
discarded the irrelevant, its almost clair- 
voyant sensing of the significant, its deli- 
cate balance and judgement. I said to 
myself, “Here is the scientific mind at its 
best.” 

But a few weeks later, I chanced to 
hear this same distinguished scientist in 
another group discussing a local political 
situation. I didn’t want to believe my ears. 
It was a pitiful performance. All that 
made his mind great when he was dealing 
with a scientific problem dropped from 
him like a disintegrated garment when he 
began discussing a social question. He 
seemed literally to revel in irrevelancies. 

He walked blindly past the obviously 
significant. He ‘seemed thoroughly 
devoid of any careful sense of justice 
in weighing the factors that entered 
_into the political situation in question. 
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He was a realistic scientist when dis- 
cussing a scientific problem. He was 
a rank sentimentalist when discussing 
government. 

And as I listened to this great 
scientist I remembered what Voltaire 
said about the ancient Arabian belief 
that when a half moon hung in the sky 
the other half was hid in Mohammed’s 
sleeve, a belief that was at the time 
entertained by the lettered as well as by 
the unlettered Arab. “This Arab,” said 
Voltaire, “who will be a good calculator, 
a learned chemist, an exact astronomer, 
will nevertherless believe that Moham- 
med put half the moon in his sleeve.” 

We smile at this ancient Arab, but I 
am not sure that we are ahead of him. 
We have. become very expert in teaching 
the results of science, but we are still 
in the stone age in the matter of 
knowing how to awaken and assure 
the spirit of science in the whole of 
men’s minds. And until we make 
further inroads on this problem, 
American life will continue to be, as 
it is today, a contest between educated 
demagogues and uneducated demago- 
gues, and between the two there is not 
much to choose. 

As we saw that hope for scientific 
thinking from the study of sciences go 
glimmering, then we said, “The trouble 
is that modern knowledge has increased 
so rapidly that coherence has disap- 
peared from the curriculum. What 
we need to do is to effect a new synthesis 
of modern knowledge.” And _ then 
began the period of ardent evangelism 


for orientation courses. We cast a 
hasty glance round the intellectual 
horizon, and taking a bit from _ this, 


and a bit from that, and a bit from the 
other, we put the garnerings together, 
stirred well, and administered in doses 
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at regular intervals while the regular 
professors were giving the regular 
work of the college as well. Before 


long we began to suspect that the 
orientation courses were not materially 
affecting the student’s habits of think- 
ing in fields outside his speciality. 

Then we said, the principle is right, 
but we have the courses in the wrong 
place. We should have them at the 
end of the college years instead of at 
the beginning. So we took the orienta- 
tion course, moved it over four years, 
rebaptized it, and called it a summary 
course. I think there is now a rather 
general disillusionment respecting 
orientation and summary courses. Some 
of us at least are coming to believe 
that if the student is to be orientated 
during his college years, that this 
orientation must be achieved, not 
through some device tacked on to his 
college course, but that it must come in 
and through the regular procedures of all 
four of his college years. 

My own guess is that we shall achieve 
the central objective of liberal education 
only by some revolutionary move that 
will smash through the complexities of 
our techniques and methodologies and 
effect a vast simplification of the whole 
liberal educational problem. 

The major dilemma of liberal edu- 
cation, as I see it, grows out of two 
main developments that have marked 
American education during the last 
fifty years: First, intensive  special- 
ization in the presentation of subject 
matter, and, second, extensive freedom 
in the selection of studies under the 
elective system. Now, both of these 
developments have to date been highly 
useful, and both were inevitable. The 
rising tide of new knowledge flowing 
into our universities faster than edu- 


cators could possibly turn it out into well 
cut channels of an educational scheme 
or curriculum made both intensive 
specialization and extensive freedom of 
election invitable. It was the easiest 
way of handling this inrush of new 
knowledge. And most of us are so 
lazy we will always take the easiest 
way if we are not shamed out of it. 

But in these first fifty years of the 
era of specialization and freedom we 
have lost, or at least have had to 
struggle hard to keep from losing, 
coherence and perspective out of our 
liberal educational results. We have 
seen these two highly important prin- 
ciples of specialization and freedom 
resulting in two bad by-products. These 
bad by-products are: first suicidal 
specialization by some students, and, 
second, suicidal smattering by other 
students. 

Suicidal specialization in the Ameri- 
can university has given us the graduate 
who knows everything about some one 
thing, but so little about other things 
and about the social order in which he 
must practice his specialism that he is 
unable to keep his specialism in decent 
perspective. 

Suicidal smattering has given us the 
graduate who has picked and _ chosen 
here and there and yonder under the 
license of the elective system until he 
knows a little about a great many 
things, but not enough about any one 
thing to bring himself and his know- 
ledge to effective focus on anything. 

It has been agreed, I think, that a 
man may be neither a good citizen nor a 
great specialist if he falls a victim either 
to suicidal specialization or to suicidal 
smattering. 

And so I suggest that we are today 
challenged to lay the foundation for a 
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post-Eliot era in liberal education, if 
we are to avoid both the current per- 
version of specialization that makes us 


narrow-minded and the current per- 
version of freedom that makes us 
scatter-brained. We must strive to 


bring back into liberal education that 
breadth of knowledge and that sense of 
the relation of things that we have so 
largely lost out of the liberal college. 
We must devise methods of study and 
teaching that will work against the 
passive acceptance of information and 
ideas by students or teachers. Methods 
that will make for independence, initi- 
ative and orginality ; methods that will 
bring with the development of _per- 
spective, the critical spirit, and initiative, 
a genuine zest for thinking, a lively 
curiosity about human affairs that will 
remain as a ferment in our students 
throughout their lives, giving to them 
a living elasticity and effectiveness that 
will keep them eager for learning long 
after their college days are over. 

This is the problem that we are 
attacking—tentatively and with a keen 
sense of the difficulties involved—in 
the small venture at Wisconsin known 
as the Experimental College. I want to 
take a few minutes to define that 
experiment in terms of these two prin- 
ciples to which I have referred. 

As many of you know, the course of 
study in this Experimental College, is 
based on the principle of the study of 
situations rather than the study of sub- 
jects. That is to say, instead of study- 
ing the various sciences, economics, 
history, literature, psychology, sociology, 
and the like, as if they were seperate 
and distinct things, and then later, 
probably after graduation, trying to 
bring the separate subjects to bear upon 
the task of understanding and working 
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intelligently in a complicated civilization, 
we are having the students of this 
Experimental College, with the counsel 
and cooperation of their teachers, put 
certain coherent episodes of civilization 
on the table, dissect these episodes, see 
what forces animated them, what 
motives moved them, what factors, 
racial, political, social, economic, reli- 
gious, philosophic or scientific were at 
work in these episodes of civilization. 

In the process of dissecting these 
episodes of civilization, the students, 
with the counsel and cooperation of their 
teachers with specialized knowledge, 
reach out into all the separate fields of 
subject matter usually taught in  col- 
leges for whatever light they may need 
to have thrown upon an episode in 
question in order to understand it. 

In other words, instead of studying 
separate subjects more or less for their 
own sake in the hope that the knowledge 
and discipline gained in their study may 
be useful later in understanding the sit- 
uations they will face, the students of 
this Experimental College frankly begin 
at the other end: That is, they begin in 
college trying to understand typical sit- 
uations, searching for and at least meas- 
urably mastering subject matter in var- 
ious fields if and when they need it in 
their. adventure in understanding. 

The freshman year, or a good part of 
it, has been devoted to a study of a pre- 
scientific civilization, a civilization that 
managed to function without the influ- 
ence of modern science and modern in- 
vention. The episode that seemed best 
fitted for this study seemed to us the 
great period of Athenian civilization 
when so many of the ideas that have re- 
mained alive and creative to this day 
were first thought out and expressed with 
unequalled clarity and completeness. We 
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think that it may be possible, when the 
scheme is matured, to move on during 
the freshman year to a similar look at 
the Middle Ages. 

The sophomore year, or a good part 
of it, will be devoted to a study of a civ- 
ilization that has come under the influ- 
ence of modern science. For a while we 
thought that we would devote a consid- 
erable part of this period to a study of 
the Industrial Revolution which came 
from the introduction of steam and ma- 
chine power into production, because we 
believed that this study would not only 
lead the students to make heavy calls 
upon a wide range of subject matter but 
would lead them to face frankly most of 
the factors that dominate our contem- 
porary American civilization. But a 
study of the rise of American civilization 
is what we finally decided on. It has 
often been remarked that, while our col- 
leges and universities succeed in produc- 
ing men who suceed in thinking clearly, 
objectively, and creatively in their spec- 
ialisms, they are not producing with equal 
consistency men who think clearly, objec- 
tively, and creatively outside their spec- 
ialities. 

This is the reason why we are trying 
at Wisconsin the experiment of having 
the students of this Experimental Col- 
lege for a large part of their time engage 
in the actual practice of thinking clearly, 
objectively, and creatively about the com- 
plicated whole of successive episodes of 
civilization, episodes typical of situations 
they will have to unravel and understand 
when they get out of college. 

If this practice in the art or science 
of understanding a social order bears the 
fruit we hope for, we may expect it to 
result in men who will not only better 
understand the life of their time and have 
a better technique for functioning in the 
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life of their time, but men who will ac- 
tually become better specialists when they 
pass on into the more rigidly formalized 
disciplines of the sciences and the profes- 
sions. 

I remind you that this rather informal 
study of successive episodes in civiliza- 
tion is not simply a historical study of the 
technical sense. It concerns itself with 
the problems and perplexities that men 
faced in those episodes as we face prob- 
lems and perplexities in modern life. Ii 
looks into the varied plans and programs 
that men brought to their problems and 
perplexities, some of them futile, some 
of them successful. What were the ele- 
ments of strength and what were the ele- 
ments of weakness in the social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious life of an- 
cient Athens? Such questions have led 
the teachers and students of this college 
into adventurous research of many direc- 
tions. The lines of these inquiries have 
led far outside the boundary of fifth cen- 
tury Athens back into civilization more 
ancient and down to our immediate pres- 
ent. Thus the study going on in this 
college is not a historical study, in the 
limited sense, but a study of the whole 
human experiment. 

I think we can say this much with cer- 
tainty in this experiment, it is not so 
much a matter of teachers teaching stu- 
dents as it is teachers and students stud- 
ying together. The objective is a college 
in which teachers will teach less and less 
and students study more and more. 

The teachers do not consider the au- 
thoritative handing down of knowledge 
to the students as their prime function, 
but look upon themselves rather as pro- 
vokers ‘and guides in the learning pro- 
cess. And one of the most successful 
teachers in that group has had his great- 
est success from the standpoint of sheer 
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intellectual: results obtained in students 
in dealing with the field about which by 
_ the common standards of technical schol- 
arship he knew very little more than the 
students did when the school year began. 

In other words, it is a case of a group 
of intelligent men, each of whom has a 
fund of specialized knowledge, joining 
with a group of students in a common 
effort to understand the principles of 
living and of learning, as these princi- 
ples may be seen in representative epi- 
sodes of civilization. The kind of 
teacher we are aiming at is one who will 
not be a crutch upon which the student 

_will lean, but a challenge the student will 
have to answer. 

You will notice that in one sense, so 
far as subject matter or curriculum is 
concerned, the move is in the direction of 
simplicity. That is, there is no involved 
network of carefully organized subject 
matters. The curriculum is reduced to 
the simplest possible terms. “Here is a 

human situation. Let’s try to understand 
it.’ This is about all there is to the prob- 
lem of subject matter. 

The method of dealing with the subject 
matter is likewise marked by simplicity. 
The method of teaching and studying is 
essentially informal. At the beginning 
of the year, each member of the teach- 
ing staff becomes identified with a group 
of ten or a dozen students whose work 
he will supervise. A number of times 
during the year these groups are shifted, 
so that the members of the teaching staff 
get new groups of students and the 
groups of students get new teachers. 
There are yery few lectures in the for- 
mal sense. There is little, if any, class 
room work in the formal sense. 

Respecting the respective episodes of 
civilization that are studied, a compre- 
hensive collection of the literature of the 
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period and critical studies of the period 
is assembled. The students are plunged 
into a reading of these books. The stu- 
dents are all studying the same period 
and the same problem at the same time. 
The teachers are all studying the same 
period and the same problem at the same 
time. The students submit reports and 
memoranda upon their reading as a basis 
for individual conference and group dis- 
cussions that go on regularly. 

The teachers do not have just occa- 
sional office hours, but permit students 
to bring in their difficulties and talk them 
over and are available for counsel or 
guidance a good part of the entire work- 
ing day. That, of course, is what is go- 
ing to make it very hard to get much far- 
ther in this experiment. (Laughter). 
There are meetings of smaller or larger 
sections of the student body for the dis- 
cussion of particular topics. There are 
talks by members of the college staff and 
by scholars outside the staff. We do not 
harbor any dogmatic feeling either for or 
against lectures. They are used if and 
when the clarification of a situation under 
discussion may call for them. But their 
use is very elastic. 

Professor A is not scheduled for a 
lecture every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday at eleven, or Professor B every 
Tuesday and Thursday at ten. The lec- 
ture system is abolished, but the lecture is 
used when needed. All of which is to 
say that the process of learning in this 
experiment is kept informal, just as it 
seems to us the process of learning is 
invariably informal and intensive in any 
group of intelligent adults who come to- 
gether for the purpose of unravelling or 
understanding an important situation or 
problem. 

Now, all I wanted to do tonight was 
to emphasize my conviction that a renais- 
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sance of reality in liberal education can 
come only through some radical and rev- 
olutionary move in respect to some im- 
portant part of the four college years. 
And that move must, in my judgment, 
result in the complete scrapping of a 
large part of the techniques and method- 
ologies and formalisms that we are now 
employing, and move in the direction of 
a very great simplification of subject mat- 
ter and greater and greater informality 
in the teaching process. 

I must not conclude this discussion 
without cofessing my realization that a 
move in the direction of simplification 
will be the hardest move to make in 
American education, because the whole 
system is organized against a move in the 
direction of simplification. It is not dif- 
ficult to get any new thing, however rad- 
ical, tacked on to the American educa- 
tional system. But it is a different story 
to secure the adoption of principles like 
simplification and informality, even in 
some small section of the four college 
years, because these principles cannot be 
tacked on to the college system, but they 
will prove to be re-organizing principles 
which will compel extensive readjust- 
ment. 

And whether we like to believe it or 
not, the fact is that we educators are 
very open-minded and liberal about 
things outside our profession, but we are 
about the most hide-bound, reactionary, 
conservative, stand-pat group on _ the 
planet when it comes to the acceptance 
of a principle that is revolutionary with 
respect to our procedures. 

There are two great hurdles — and 
they may prove insuperable obstacles— 
in the way of any general reorganiza- 
tion of liberal education on a basis of 
greater simplicity and greater informal- 
ity of procedure. 


The first obstacle is that our whole 
school system is, in my judgment, over- 
institutionalized, by which I mean this: 
In the beginning the school was simply 
one of many instruments that the pro- 
cess of education used. Education, of 
course, was going on long before schools 
were invented, long before anybody 
thought of class room or curriculum. 
Men were getting a very good education 
in their struggle to survive in an un- 
friendly environment. That was edu- 
cation by experience. And then, if I 
may over-simplify the matter, one day 
a bright young primitive thought it 
would be a fine thing to invent a school, 
and so he built the first school. This 
school was to furnish education, not by 
experience, but by instruction. This 
primitive who invented the first school 
never thought of it as constituting edu- 
cation in itself. He thought of it mere- 
ly as a needed adjunct to the real edu- 


cational system of primitive life. He 


thought that through this school as an 
instrument, he could interpret the ex- 
perience the race was getting by strug- 
gling to survive, by following the chase, 
and by drinking the heady wine of high 
spirited adventure in the jungle. And 
he thought probably that this school 
would give him a short cut to some of 
the experience the old men had had 
to get in a round about way. 

That was an admirable conception, be- 
cause if you can mix education by ex- 
perience and education by instruction in 
the proper proportions you get a gen- 
uine education. But the thing happened 
to the school that always happens to a 
good idea when you organize it. Before 
long educators began acting as if they 
had a monopoly on education, until to- 
day, if you refer to education most peo- 


ple think only of something that happens 


‘around school rooms. When a State 
legislature passes a resolution ordering 
an investigation of the educational sys- 
‘tem of a State, what do they investi- 
gate? They investigate, not the educa- 
tional system, but the school system 
which is only a small part of the edu- 
cational system of any State. It has 
been estimated that, from the time you 
enter the kindergarten until you finish 
the graduate school of a university, for 
every hour you spend in a school room 
you spend five outside, and in the five- 
sixths of your time that you are out- 
side of the school all the innumerable 
influences of the American social order 
are pounding away ‘upon you, influenc- 
ing, affecting, molding your body, your 
brain, and your spirit. 

It is going to be very difficult to in- 

formalize and to simplify the processes 
of liberal education, because the psy- 
chology of institutionalism has such a 
firm hold upon the educational mind. 
And until we begin to realize that the 
larger part of any man’s education is 
something he gets entirely outside our 
schools, as long as we think that we edu- 
cate students in colleges, we will con- 
tinue to place an exaggerated value upon 
the formalisms that we are using. 

The plain fact is, of course, that no- 
body ever “got educated” in an Amer- 
ican college. All that any American col- 
lege did to anybody was to give him a 
shove in the direction of his beginning 
to start to commence to get ready to 
learn to educate himself. 


If we could only believe this actually 
instead of theoretically, and if we could 
break up this excessive institutionaliza- 
tion of the educational mind and realize 
what a small part of a man’s education 


we furnish anyhow, we should feel 
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much freer to experiment with some of 
our procedures. 

Another thing that would help us to 
conquer this psychology of institutional- 
ism would be to go carefully into the 
results of a research like H. L. Thorn- 
dike’s on the learning process at various 
ages. We have been obsessed with the 
idea that you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. Thorndike has proved conclu- 
sively, I think, that you can teach an 
old dog new tricks, at least, if he isn’t 
too old. The results of this research 
are ably assembled in Mr. Thorndike’s 
“Adult Education.” In the light of Mr. 
Thorndike’s research, it appears that we 
might, to the advantage of all concern- 
ed, adjourn to the adult years and teach 
entirely outside of our colleges many of 
the things we are now trying to teach 
in the college years. But, you may say, 
the adult might not get these elements 
of education in after years. Well, if 
he isn’t the sort that would get them 
when he really needs them afterwards, 
he isn’t the kind to whom they will stick 
even if you will give them to him in 
college. 

It is going to be very difficult for us 
to simplify subject matter and informal- 
ize the teaching process, because the ex- 
cessive formalizations into which we 
have fallen are now very powerful vest- 
ed interests. Even a hasty glance at 
the more common of these formaliza- 
tions will indicate how difficult it is 
going to be to do anything about them. 
To my mind three of the most danger- 
ous enemies of liberal education are note 
books, examinations, and the credit sys- 
tem. (Laughter). These three things— 
note books, examinations, and the credit 
system—come near to making liberal 
education impossible in the modern col- 
lege. 
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The note book turns the average stu- 
dent into a reporter instead of a learner. 
Can you imagine two intelligent men 
sitting down to talk about something 
really important, and one pulling out a 
note book, poising a pencil, fixing a 
steely eye on his companion, and then 
writing desperately? You know what 
would happen. In the first place, the 
mind of the man taking the notes would 
be so fixed on the immediate sentence 
that he would miss the meaning of the 
next sentence. And also the steely look 
in his eye and the bobbing of the head 
between every sentence would paralyze 
the mind of the man who was trying 
to talk. Of course, teachers by long 
training have become somewhat expert 
in resisting that intellectual paralysis of 
note taking. But even in the class room 
it operates. 

The trouble with the credit system, 
it seems to me, is that it is turning stu- 
dents into prize hunters instead of learn- 
ers, just as the note book is turning stu- 
dents into reporters instead of learners. 
A liberal education fails utterly unless 
it stimulates a disinterested quest of un- 
derstanding on the part of the student. 
And yet our elaborate system of grades 
and diplomas and grade points tends to 
make our students more interested in 
the attainment of marks than in the en- 
richment of their minds. 

Education is something more than 
merely inducing students to study by 
holding before them the lure of a nice 
little bonbon in the form of a credit 
or a diploma. We are rapidly prefect- 
ing our system of credits. We are de- 
vising tests and techniques that give you 
an accurate cross-examination of the 
student’s ability to remember what the 
teacher said, or what the textbook con- 
tained, But we have done very little 
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to remove that primary concern with 
marks, which is one of the most danger- 
ous and insidious influences on the mind 
of the student. 

Note books make reporters out of our 
students. The credit system makes prize 
hunters out of most of them. And the 
examination system is making expert— 
or inexpert—witnesses out of them. The 
examination problem, of course, is not 
new. You will remember what oid 
Thomas Huxley said. “Examination, 
like fire, is a good servant but a bad 
master; and there seems to me to be 
some danger of its becoming our mas- 
ter. Students appear to become deter- 
iorated by the constant effort to pass this 
or that examination, just as we hear of 
men’s brains becoming affected by the 
daily necessity of catching a train. They 
work to pass, not to know; and outraged 
science takes her revenge. They do 
pass, and they don’t know.” 

I don’t want to seem cynical. But I 
venture the judgment we could afford 
to throw into the waste basket a great 
many of the formalizations and method- 
ologies that we are now employing in 
education and lose very little. Some 
day—I hope it will be soon—we may 
stand before a full-length mirror and 
really see ourselves. When we do I 
suspect that we shall come to the con- 
clusion that, during the last twenty 
years, of all the methodological output 
of our teachers’ colleges and schools of 
education, while about thirty per cent 
of it has been admirable educational ther- 
apeutics, representing enormous educa- 
tional advances, the other seventy per 
cent has been sheer educational chiro- 
practic. (Laughter). 

Heaven only knows how long it will 
be before we become realistic about our- 
selves. I heard the other day of the two — 
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old ladies who come regularly to the 
British Museum. They would sit for 
hours before a certain mummy case, 
their eyes fixed on the mummy’s head. 
Sooner or later a smile would come over 
their faces, and they would leave the 
Museum. Finally an attendant grew 
curious and asked them what they were 
doing. 

“Oh,” they said, “this mummy helps 
us make all the important decisions that 
direct our lives.” They explained that, 
whenever they had a difficult problem 
to settle, they would decide what they 
thought was right, then they would come 
and sit before this mummy and_ say, 
“Shall we do this?” Sometimes they 
would have to wait for hours, but, if it 
was the right thing to do, sooner or later 
‘the mummy would nod its head. If it 
did not nod its head, they knew their de- 
cision was wrong. 


The attendant told Sir Wallace 
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Budge, the curator of the Museum, of 
this curious incident. Upon investiga- 
tion he discovered that the bone at the 
nape of the mummy’s neck rested on a 
support, so that the head swung clear 
of the top of the case. Then he found 
that there was a loose board back of 
the case, so that whenever an attendant 
happened to step on the loose board, the 
impact would jar the case just enough 
to make the mummy nod its head. 
Now we laugh at these old ladies. But 
I doubt that we educators have much 
right to laugh at them. I suspect we 
would be surprised if we realized how 
many of the major decisions in the 
American school system are made at the 
nod of the mummies of educational tra- 
dition. And there is always — around 
our educational institutions — enough 
loose things to step on so that we can 


get the nod. (Laughter and applause). 
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The Training of Teachers’ 


By PresimpEnT C. C. LIttTe, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


INTRODUCTION BY PRESIDENT Boyp: 


It was announced we would let you go 
to a show tonight if you had money 
enough to buy a ticket. The next speak- 
er wanted to know how long he should 
speak. I did not like to limit him, so I 
told him thirty or forty minutes. If he 
will take the extreme limit, you will still 
have time to go to the show. 

It is a very great pleasure that we have 
in bringing new accessions into our ter- 
ritory here. We don’t always look to the 
Jerusalem of America, which I suppose 
is New England, to get our accessions. 
New England does not always take what 
seems to us, sometimes, the fruit of the 
Nazareth of the West, at any rate, wil- 
lingly, but we always find there does 
come from New England something that 
is very, very helpful to us here in the 
West. 

Dr. Little was tempted to move from 
the University of Maine out to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. I don’t know why 
they wanted anybody at the University 
of Michigan. With an institution as per- 
fect as that one is, that has reached such 
an acme of achievement and ability as the 
University of Michigan, I can’t see what 
in the world there is for the President 
to do except draw his salary. I hope he 
is able to do that there. But this is the 
first opportunity we have had to welcome 
him into this organization. I take very 
great pleasure, therefore, in introducing 


*An address delivered on the occasion of 
the annual dinner in Chicago, March 15, 1928. 


to you Dr. C. C. Little, President of the 
University of Michigan, who will speak 
on anything he may choose to speak on. 
(Applause) 

Dr. C. C. Lirrte: Your President has 
very kindly asked me to take the limit. 
I won’t agree to take the limit of time, 
but I will agree to make what I have to 
say close to the limit of your endurance 
and we will compromise on that basis. 

I don’t know why you did not trust 
me enough to have this meeting at the 
Bal Tabarin. I consider that a slur on 
my puritanical character, for 1 am sure 
it would be a perfectly safe place to have 
taken me to tonight, instead of which 
you have chosen for that spot the very 
genial individual and good friend of 
mine, Glenn Frank. I hope your sins will 
be visited upon your head, instead of 
which you however will probably hear 
a very brilliant and stimulating address 
if you go to listen to him. He has all that 
the rest of us college presidents wish we 
had, including the ability to say the right 
thing at the right time, instead of at your 
home about one-half hour afterwards. 

Your President spoke of the fact the 
colleges object because they receive so 
many poorly prepared students, and they 
certainly do. But, after all, they do make 
up for it in some measure, because they 
turn out, just as poorly prepared for life 
afterwards, almost as many as they re- 
ceive. So they*aren’t altogether to be 
looked down upon. They do contribute 
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their share to the inefficiency of civiliza- 
_ tion. 

We don’t want you to feel, those of 
you who come from the secondary 
schools, that you have any lien or abso- 
lute mortgage on the ability to hand over 
to the next unit above you, material which 
is in worse shape than when you got it. 
I assure you we do a very good job of 
that at the colleges and universities. I 
only wish we might send them back to 
you, and so keep up an endless chain 
of comradeship and friendship. (Laugh- 
er ).. 

I am not going to try to do what my 
friend and former adviser, President 
Lowell, did, namely to dive courageously 
from the top of the tent into three feet 
of water, as he did at the N. E. A. meet- 
ing at Boston. I am not going to try to 

chastise the secondary schools, because I 
am sure you all have civic governments 
or state governments or parents who do 
just that thing very nicely. In fact, 1 am 
rather inclined to feel, considering the 
magnitude of your task in the secondary 
schools, that you have gone a great deal 
further along the road in facing the sit- 
uation than have we at the colleges and 
universities. But the problems of which 
I wish to speak briefly are those which 
affect both of us. They involve the train- 
ing of teachers, and the training of teach- 
ers has, I think, a very delightful Hagen- 
beckian sound. It suggests the intrepid 

trainer with the whip in hand, and the 

crouching lion in the corner of the cage, 
and all the excitement that goes with a 
situation of that type. 

When a college president speaks of the 
training of teachers he does not approach 
it in that hardy spirit and feel as though 
he was about to become master of the 
situation. Rather, I think, he approaches 
it in somewhat the same feeling a gentle- 
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man would have if he were drawing near 
the edge of Niagara Falls in a bucket. 
It isn’t an easy topic to treat to the satis- 
faction of all, or to the satisfaction of any 
considerable group, because teachers and 
education, and fitness for life, and suc- 
cess and failure are terms which we can 
use very easily, but which none of us 
can possibly define. 

So that in considering the training of 
teachers, if we try, very roughly, to em- 
phasize matters of apparent importance, 
I hope you will be charitable of the at- 
tempt. 

There are three major fields of activ- 
ities in which the training of teachers 
manifests itself: First, in the knowledge 
of subject matter; second, in the meth- 
ods of instruction; third, in the knowl- 
edge of the nature of the pupil. 

We all know that subject matter has 
been done up by administrative officers 
and by teachers themselves in packages 
of all sorts of shapes and sizes, some 
sugar-coated, and some in their original 
and native acidity. These have been fed 
to the students at times when they were 
prepared for it, and at times when they 
were not. The methods have varied 
greatly. It has been rammed down their 
throats, and it has been dragged along 
before them like a string before a kitten, 
in the hope they they would jump at it. 

We have tested out the “subject-mat- 
ter” phase and the “methodology” phase 
of teacher training until deans and fac- 
ulties themselves are not able longer to 
interpret their own rules. That is a very 
satisfactory condition in which to leave 
them, because when they are in that con- 
dition, they can do.no one else any harm, 
and they are inclined to build up those 
lasting enmities which breed academic 
spleen. Altogether it is a very happy so- 
lution, I think. For they are attempting 
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to fire on one another with pop-guns, and, 
like most small boys with pop-guns, the 
noise is disconcerting, but the amount of 
mortality is not great. 

That kind of work detailed over “sub- 
ject matter” and over “methods” seems 
to me to be outside of the major issues of 
present day education, and to have missed 
the fundamental truth that unless we pro- 
ceed to found our methods in education, 
and use our subject matter in education 
in an inspired way, which takes into ac- 
count common factors of mutual inter- 
est to school people and to college people, 
and to boys and girls, and parents and 
taxpayers, and various other people alike, 
we shall not have built a system of edu- 
cation which will last. 

There is involved in our various posi- 
tions a duty to sound out and to study 
the elements which go into the situation, 
the cause and effect relationship of many 
of the things that are happening. It is 
not our duty merely to polish off what 
is given us, merely to assert and re- 
arrange subject matter, and devise 
new methods. It is our duty to study 
why we are doing certain things, and 
whether the results which we are at- 
tempting to attain are being realized and 
whether, if so, they are permanent or 
merely temporary. 

I know of one great eastern institution, 
where I believe the students are learning 
during their college course more facts 
than are those at any other university in 
the country today, but I have an ingrain- 
ed conviction that they are also vowing 
solemnly to forget them just as quick as 
the Lord will let them, after they get 
their degree. In other words, the meth- 
odology and the subject matter is being 
splendidly handled. The students are 
thickly plastered with it. They cannot get 
it out of their eyes, their ears, their noses 
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or mouths, while they are in residence. 
But they will make a dive for the “swim- 
ming hole” as soon as they are let out of 
the institution. I think many of them 
will decide never to study again, if they 
can help it. Of course, some of them will 
go on studying. They are born scholars. 
I think, however, that few scholars are 
being made by this method. 

It is a good deal the way it was at the 
chapel at Yale, I understand, when a very 
distinguished speaker came and asked 
President Hadley how long he should 
speak. President Hadley said, “Well, 
that is entirely up to you, but we have 
found at Yale that no conversions are 
made after the first fifteen minutes.” 

Now it is exactly the same way with 
the acquisition of scholarship. You can- 
not obtain converts to the cause of schol- 
arship merely by plastering them thick- 
ly with facts and information, They will 
use it like so much money, and when it is 
exhausted, they will not of themselves 
be able to acquire more. 

Knowledge of subject matter varies 
greatly in different teachers. Methodol- 
ogy is also vary variable. But, as I have 
said, they neither are as important today, 
in my opinion, as an approach to a more 
fundamental and widespread knowledge 
of the pupil. It is the pupil which forms 
the link between the present and the fu- 
ture. Just as Mark Twain once unearth- 
ed the startling fact that everybody had 
once been a baby, so it is a disturbing 
fact that everybody in this room was once 
upon a time a pupil. You'did not have 
to pass the admission requirements or the 
course requirements which you are today 
enforcing, or maybe some of you would 
not be here tonight. But all of you at 
sometime or other were pupils. There- 
fore you have a common ground, a com- 
mon language, primitive thought, it may 
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be, which you can speak in mutual un- 
derstanding with the pupils of today. 
For it is worth while remembering that 
a seventeen-year old boy or a fifteen-year 
old boy, or a twenty year old boy in 1928 
is not fundamentally or inherently differ- 
ent from the same aged individuals in 
1910, in 1900 or in 1890. All that they 
have learned to do differently is to abuse 
the highly complex civilization of their 
elders more intelligently than did the 
former generations. They have not, 
however, changed in nature, and they 
have devised no forms of misbehavior, 
the general standard of which has not 
been set by our ancestors. In every case 
they have simply used, with the enthusi- 
asm and the courage of youth, the general 
weakness which we have devised for 
them and left at their door-steps. So 
they are not any more erudite or any more 
difficult, or really very different from 
what they used to be. This is a factor 
worth bearing in mind. 

It is an interesting thing to notice, if 
one obtains, as I did a while ago, the 
catalogs of six of the greatest schools of 
education in our country and studies the 
courses which they offer—these cen- 
ters of teacher training, and of the train- 
ing of superintendents and of adminis- 
trative officers who, in turn, will direct 
the destinies of a vast numbers of teach- 
ers—that approximately 80 per cent of 
their courses deal with subject matter 
or methodology and about 20 per cent 
with analysis of pupils and a knowledge 
of the human material with which the 
educational system is being built. 

It seems to me that emphasis is al- 
most diametrically opposite to what it 
should be. It would be far better and far 
sounder and far more progressive and 
certain of producing achievement, if we 
spent about four-fifths of our time in 
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making the teachers learn something 
about the human material with which 
they were working. I do not feel that the 
question today is half so much “are there 
too many boys, or too many students go- 
ing to, college?” as tits) Are) thete 
enough colleges going to students?” I 
think that that is a very different ques- 
tion, for I find it of very little real in- 
terest to many of the older and more 
learned members of university faculties 
(and I imagine this is true in the North- 
west or in the South, as well as in the 
North Central district). I am quite sure 
that you will find very few of your elder 
faculty members who consider it anything 
more than a disgrace, if they have to 
confine their time and attention, in any 
large measure, to the problems of the 
“unformed” student mind. It has come 
by them to be considered a loss of caste 
if they deal with the freshmen and sopho- 
mores, and the criterion of their value in 
the scholastic world consist in being able 
to confine their sole energy to research 
work and advanced instruction with sem- 
inar courses or graduate courses or 
something of that kind. 

That space between the two types of 
effort within the faculty of the ordinary 
college of liberal arts is a far greater gap 
than exists, according to my way of 
thinking, between the colleges and the 
secondary schools, or between the sec- 
ondary schools and the elementary 
schools, because it may be a gap caused 
by intellectual snobbishness, that is, a 
gap which has built a twin altar on which 
subject matter and methodology are large, . 
eternally burning candles. 

I think it is worth while to remember 
that something more than mere grades in 
courses must exist in both our schools 
and colleges if we are to make the most 
of our opportunities, in fact if we are to 
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be faithful to society. We must remem- 
ber that, admission to opportunity rests 
or should rest upon character. If there 
is any doubt about that, and your fac- 
ulty or your school board or your friends 
become a little bit troublesome and say, 
“Academic achievement is all that is re- 
quired to admit one to any opportunity 
that lies before,” may I call attention to 
the fact that probably the greatest of all 
administrators of admission require- 
ments—St. Peter, finds it desirable to 
know something of the character of the 
applicants. 

It has been found useful in measuring 
academic rewards to consider something 
more than grades of material achieve- 
ment. There is nothing spiritual about 
the grades in most of our courses today, 
unless it be the engendering of friend- 
ship by which dishonesty is carried on, 
and then masked by one’s friend. Pos- 
sibly that is the only value of the 
growth of friendship on that basis. But 
there is little of the juice of human 
kindness in the average grade. 

Consider that remarkable example of 
the geometry examination. The same 
paper, including no original propositions 
whatever, was given to five examiners 
who, as I remember it, graded it from 50 
per cent to 80 per cent—the same exam- 
ination paper by the same student. There 
is very little, if any, value in that type 
of criterion as an end to be worshipped 
by those of us who like to think we 
understand youth. I am quite sure that 
until we have a different conception of 
education from what is involved in that 
“procedure, we shall not go very far into 
the hearts and minds and souls of the 
pupils with whom we have to deal. 

I also recommend to you the memory 
of your greatest teachers. If you can 
tell me what grades they gave you in 
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your subjects, I shall be very much sur- 
prised, unless perhaps they disciplined 
you wisely and you remembered that in- 
cident. You will be able, however, to 
tell me definitely what qualities in you 
they found in an incipient, subordinate 
condition, and brought to the surface, 
magnified and released as flaming, dri- 
ving forces in your lives. 

We cannot afford to become snobbish, 
and I am very much afraid that we are 
well along that road. We like, subcon- 
sciously, to deal with definiteness. It 
gives us a feeling of surety. But it is 
not a wise or sane procedure. I don’t 
know why this Association meets in Chi- 
cago, unless it is hoping that perhaps Chi- 
cago will some day get a bad attack of 
education in the head, and that the in- 
fection will become permanent and some 
good be done. But I think it is very wise 
to meet in a large city where you are 
constantly reminded of the enormous ma- 
chine which man has started, and which 
no man or group of men today can pos- 
sibly finish, or the activity of which can- 
not be held up for any great length of 
time. 

Consider the fact that we are not de- 
ciding whether water shall run or where 
it shall run, but rather whether we can 
divert some of the great stream of hu- 


manity and make it do a particularly fine 


type of work. Remember, also, that 
higher education at public expense, is 
not a right and is not to go to every boy 
and girl, just because they happen to be 
born. Remember that it is a privilege 
and an obligation combined. — 

It has been surprising to me to find 
out how many boys and girls in state 
universities, hired by the state, at public 
expense, to complete their education, have 
failed entirely to get the point that while 
they were in the state university, just as 
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while they are in the public schools, they 
are paid servants of the community which 
is supporting them. Unless we give them 
definitely that idea, and unless those of 
us who are teaching and administering 
those institutions get that idea, we shall 
not go very far. If boys and girls 
feel that they have a right to attend 
school or college under the conditions 
which they choose to lay down; to give 
to it the degree of achievement which 
they choose to give to it and get from it 
the rewards which they feel in some way 
are their inherent rights ; we are not being 
democratic; we are not being honest; 
we are merely being blindly unaware of 
the fact that men and women, boys and 
girls, are individually different, and that 
those individual differences are given 
them for a purpose, not to ignore, but 
to use, up to the limit of their ability 
and intelligence. 

Where in our educational system today 
do you find the major emphasis placed 
on the wise detection and utilization of 
individual differences in pupils? To be 
sure, there are honor courses; there are 
efforts being made here, there, or else- 
where, to do a good job with a superior 
group of students. But until we have 
determined definitely, in our own minds, 
the fact that our chief duty is to unearth 
the individual differences of our pupils, 
and to use them up to the limit of their 
ability, we shall not convince the boys 
and girls that we are honestly inter- 
_ ested in their welfare. Until you can 
assure them of that interest on your part, 
you will not have their loyalty, and you 
will not have them as true followers. 
They will stay with you as long as they 
can use you, as long as you have any 
“juice” left. Then when you are dried 
up and have no more value to them, you 
will be scrapped in exactly the same way 
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as a used copy of the daily paper is toss- 
ed down on the seat beside them. They 
are very canny, and they know the dif- 
ference between teachers or administra- 
tors who are hypocritical and pretending 
to give them something of great value, 
and those who admit that they are hum- 
bly trying to find as much of the truth 
in any situation as may be revealed to 
them by patient, hard work. 

After all, none of us here in this room 
knows a small fraction of the potential- 
ities of our jobs, or how best to do them. 
We have, if we have any jobs worth 
holding at all, such an immense amount 
of work before us that we should be 
very, very humble, and, at the same time, 
very grimly determined about them. We 
should not attempt to lay down the law 
to these students as though we had solved 
the problems of the universe. They 
know we have not. Unfortunately, the 
grown-ups gave away that fact by staging 
a most ungentlemanly World War, and 
the boys and girls have not forgotten 
that fact. When, therefore, we climb up 
on a pedestal and proceed to throw out 
our chests and pose as someone who has 
found the whole truth, they just laugh 
and go away, because they know that we 
have climbed up on the pedestal, and it 
is our pedestal. Some day when we get 
tired and hungry, we will crawl off it 
again and become once more human be- 
ings just as they are. 

Why is it necessary to talk about 
matters that deal apparently with quali- 
ties that cannot be found in textbooks? 
It seems to me that it is necessary because 
today we are facing practically a reforma- 
tion, both in education and in religion. 
Education and religion, as I see them, are 
twin sisters, so much alike that the people 
who know them best can hardly tell them 
apart. To be sure, they sometimes dress 
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up in different clothes. If you can see 
them both together, you can tell them 
apart, but in their make-up they have so 
many elements in common, that I believe 
the greatest advance in both of them, and 
an advantage which is sorely neened to- 
day, will come if we reduce them to cer- 
tain very homely facts and very homely 
truths, of which we are in very grave 
danger of losing sight. 

Just exactly as our boys and girls are 
coming to college today skeptical and 
doubtful in matters of education, they are 
coming to the colleges today skeptical and 
doubtful of much of the organized ef- 
forts of Christianity. I do not feel that 
they should be condemned or blamed for 
their skepticism in either case. All of 
us, in fact, in this room are Americans. 
If we had condemned skepticism and a 
lack of worship of things as they are, 
if we had condemned people who did 
not conform to powers that were in ex- 
istence when they were born, we should 
never have been an independent nation. 
Independence is not a crime; in fact, it 
is one of the most priceless heritages of 
the American people. They»were, how- 
ever, never free from certain fundamen- 
tal conceptions. Those involved subor- 
dination of the individual for the good of 
the greater social unit. They involved 
imprisonment, suffering, battle, death, 
poverty, for individuals by the hundreds 
and by the thousands in order that the 
greater unit, the nation, might live. 

That is a truth. It has been a heritage 
of America. Yet, at the present time we 
are doing everything we can, subcon- 
sciously, I am sure in many cases, but 
definitely, nevertheless, to dodge that is- 
sue, and to say to our boys and girls, 
“You are right if you think as I do, and 
you are wrong if you don’t.” We are be- 
ing illogical and, I regret to say, in my 
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belief we are being un-American, when 
we do that. 

Honest doubt, fearless confession of 
ignorance, a desire to face new things, 
are all of them bred in our hearts. They 
will grow if we will allow them to be ex- 
ercised once more, instead of to shrivel 
up from disuse. 

I believe that in the recognition that 
such statements as that we have found 


all the right methods and all the right 


subjects and all the right approach to 
education are too positive, and in-a sim- 
ilar criticism of too highly organized re- 
ligion, many of the boys and girls have 
demanded a right, which is theirs, to 
come to truth under our sympathetic 
guidance, as they are best fitted to come 
to it. That may be a great strength to 
many of us. Many of us have been 
brought up in denominational churches. 
Many of us go there on Sundays, and 
so do some of these boys and girls, but 
thousands, and tens of thousands of 
them do not. They may sign up, when 
they come to college, that they belong 
to the Episcopal church, Methodist 
church, Baptist church, or some other 
denomination. But check up their at- 
tendance record at the church, and you 
will find that it is relatively small, unless 
the institution which they attend is itself 
sectarian. There is a reason for that, 
and I think the reason for it is that they 
doubt whether they can get what they 
are looking for under those auspices. 


I think that if all of you in this room ~ 


will be honest with yourselves for a 
moment, you will agree that all of us 


sometimes have been to church, and have 


failed to get any appreciable amount of 
spiritual inspiration from the particular 


service of the day. Perhaps I am the © 


only person who had that experience. 
But there are different Sundays, and I am 
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different on different Sundays, and I say 
it to my own shame. Is it surprising 
therefore, that, when the world has 
turned topsy-turvy within a few years, 
there should be a period longer than a 
single Sunday in which young people 
have their doubts, and during which they 
fail to get spiritual inspiration either 
from those of us who are their educators 
or those of us who are their organized 
religious guides? 

I think we need to take hold of this 
situation all over again on its basic prin- 
ciples; to say over to ourselves every 
morning and every night, “These are 
our boys and girls. These are our fu- 
ture Americans. When we are all 
through, they will go on. Their genera- 
tion 1s more important to the world in 
terms of potentiality than is ours. Ours 
must try to help them. If it insists upon 
going off by itself, and setting standards 
to which they only agree in a half- 
hearted way, we have shirked our duties. 
We have failed to be as human as we 
should have been.” 

Education, then, today must throw its 
roots down into the hearts of the people. 
It must deal with human beings. It 
must love them well enough to be aware 
of their weaknesses and to love those 
weaknesses, and to try to work with the 
boys and girls to overcome them. We 
cannot preach to them, we cannot place 
ourselves on a different land and expect 
them to come to us, because they do not 
believe that our land is very much better 
than is their own. We must take it in 
that way. We must do this, also, if the 
support of our public educational system 
is to continue, because when these boys 
and girls become the dominant figures in 
their communities, they will give to the 
education of their boys and girls only 
what they believe they derived from 
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their own education. Unless you can 
reach inside of them and throw the roots 
of your education down there, you will 


not be able to enlist permanent support 


for many of the institutions which we 
today think are absolutely established 
upon rocks. They are not so estab- 
lished; they are in fact very wobbly. 
Taxation, economy programs are shak- 
ing the foundations of many of our edu- 
cational institutions today. Let me tell 
you that it is likely to be more than 
a passing shock or tremor. It is likely 
to be a complete overturning of many of 
those institutions if we do not under- 
stand the nature of our country at the 
present time, and the nature of our boys 
and girls. 

Throw the roots down, and then throw 
the branches of idealism so far ahead of 
where we can possibly reach, that we 
and they together are going to be work- 
ers towards that idealism. Don’t claim 
that you found the answer, because you 
see they know that you haven’t. They 
know us better than we know them. 
Don’t claim we have found the an- 
swer, but tell them what is true. Say to 
them, “We are working, and you are 
working. We are learning as well as 
teaching. Won’t you help to teach us 
as well as to learn?” 

It should be a full business partnership 
between education and youth today, and 
between religion and education and youth, 
if we are to go ahead. As I see it, the po- 
tentials for evil and for uncertainity and 
possibly for disaster in the future are 
great, unless we get right down to funda- 
mental values, unless we look at this as a 
great adventure and a place for crusades 
once more, not in the spirit of conscious 
righteousness, but in the spirit of the pil- 
grim, in the spirit of the worker and of 
the person who is willing to give up all 
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to try to live in the hearts and souls of their | 
¥ youths, in order that they in turn may which are to follow. (Applause. ) | 
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The Professional Training of Secondary 
School Teachers 


Part I. Some Committee Observations, Tentative Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations 
(A Committee Report) 
By WILL FRENCH, Cuairman, Lincotn, NEBRASKA 


For purposes .of publication the summaries and conclusions of the original report are printed 
first, followed by the studies upon which they are based. 


First let us make some observations. 
By an observation we mean to state a 
fact or condition about professional 
training which has attracted the atten- 
tion of the committee. We are not sure 
how significant it will turn out to be, 
but at the present time it seems worthy 
of note. We record it here for the 
double purpose of keeping it in the at- 
tention of the committee for further ob- 
servation and also to attract your atten- 
tion to it to a greater degree than other- 
wise might be the case. 

First observation. The literature of 
the field shows that twenty years ago 
committees were criticizing the same 
practices in professional training as this 
committee is (Dr. Judd and N. E. A. 
committee of seventeen— 1907). 
Whether the need is as great today as 
then someone with more perspective 
will have to say. 

Second observation. The present 
formal, logical organization of teaching 
materials is probably necessary in intro- 
ductory courses in education but in ad- 
vanced work this might give way ‘to a 
functional organization of these mate- 
rials built around the student’s experien- 
ces in observing and assisting in teach- 
ing. 

Third observation. It was noted that 
in some schools students are permitted an 


unlimited number of hours in education 
toward the under-graduate degree. The 
present knowledge of this committee 
does not warrant us in setting an upper 
limit for the hours in education which 
may be offered for this degree. This 
committee, if continued another year, 
would enjoy seeing the results of a case 
study of the elections of a thousand 
graduates from schools with no limit to 
the hours of education as compared to 
schools with various limits. After a stu- 
dent has secured 50 under-graduate 
hours in education the committee would 
like to know how much new learning 
takes place during the process of getting 
the other 20 hours permitted by some 
schools. Perhaps we should limit the 
students elections in education. Perhaps 
we should limit the sub-divisions of 
fields of education by instructors, each 
sub-division meaning a new course in 
education. Perhaps as suggested on this 
floor in other years we need less dupli- 
cations of topics in different courses. 
Every school of education has its “claim 
jumper” and its advocate of “squatter 
sovereignty.” This committee suggests 
that the dean of the school will have to 
run some lines between courses and re- 
quire each instructor to do his grazing 
inside of his own fences. 

Fourth observation. In the old days 
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colleges contented themselves with thor- 
oughly teaching the subject-matter which 
the students later as teachers taught to 
their pupils. Now teachers colleges take 
a second step and attempt to tell students 
how to teach subject-matter (methods 
courses). But only when they all have 
taken the third step and provide ade- 
quate opportunity for participating in the 
teaching of subject-matter will they have 
instituted a scientific procedure compar- 
able to that of the best organized schools 
preparing candidates for other profes- 
sions. Observation of teaching and 
participating in appropriate phases of the 
process of teaching ought to form a large 
part of the work of teacher training, at 
least upon the advance levels. In the 
opinion of this committee, other profes- 
sions using a comparable degree of tech- 
nique have better plans for giving stu- 
dents opportunity to learn these tech- 
niques through practice under normal 
conditions than has the teaching profes- 
sion if judged by the procedures used in 
most schools where student teachers 
work. 

Fifth observation. The number of 
doctors which a medical school can 
graduate annually is largely determined 
by its clinic and hospital internship fa- 
cilities. A hospital can take for training 
only a specified number of nurses in pro- 
portion to its opportunities for their 
training. A teacher training institution 
should be permitted to certificate annu- 
ally only a given number of teachers 
based largely upon its facilities for fur- 
nishing each potential teacher an oppor- 
tunity for observation of good teaching 
and an opportunity of participating in 
appropriate phases of the teaching 
process. 

Sixth observation. We must develop 
within the profession means of assuring 
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ourselves that only those graduates of 
colleges who possess more than the least ~ 
legal qualifications for teaching are ac-_ 
tually started as entering teachers in the © 
profession. What appears to be the sim- RE 
plest way out of this difficulty lies in ~ 
relying upon teacher training institutions — 
to recommend to school systems through 
their placement bureaus only those can- 
didates who in their carefully formed 
judgment are outstanding individuals 
possessing the character qualities, phys- — 
ical endowment, social leadership, and | 
intellectual ability so obviously necessary 
to attain any high degree of success in a 
the teaching profession. rc 

It is understood that teacher training — 
institutions are required to certificate all 
candidates who successfully complete the 
work prescribed by the law in any state. © 
But they are not required by law to set 
themselves such low standards of 
achievement that it is possible for every 
student entering teacher training institu- 
tions to obtain a certificate. Their im- 
mediate obligation doubtless is to de- 
velop in their students the qualities and 
abilities necessary for success in their 
chosen profession, but while attempting 
this in good faith they must not forget 
that their primary obligation is to the 
boys and girls in the American schools 
and they should cut off from certification 
those least likely to succeed as teachers. 
If this is not possible in all states, it cer- 
tainly is possible for teacher training 
placement bureaus to establish lists of 
recommended candidates omitting from 
this list all those students who, although 
meeting the legal qualifications for cer- 
tification, are not counted as outstanding, 
promising candidates by the institution 
from which they are graduating. 
Schools employing teachers would cer- 
tainly first seek candidates from recom- 
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mended lists and those considered least 
qualified by their institution would, as a 
result, be the last to secure positions. 
As Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education of the state of Massachusetts, 
in a recent address stated, “in the end 
the question of securing a highly trained, 
capable group of entering teachers in the 
profession is a matter of the integrity 
of teacher training institutions.” If they 
do not develop and maintain a plan for 
entering into the profession candidates 
of high abilities, no amount of training 
in service will ever attain satisfactory 
results. 

Such a restriction on the number of 
entering candidates by teacher training 
institutions could evidently be put into 
force without any economic disturbance 
within the profession. In fact, unless 
some such restriction is put into force 
we are face to face with a possible low- 
ering of salaries which will produce such 
a disturbance. Bulletin number thirty, 
1927, of the Bureau of Education, page 
twe, shows that in 1894 there was one 
teacher in training for every 5.6 posi- 
tions. In 1900 there was one teacher in 
training for every 5.5 positions. But in 
1926 there were 494,291 teachers in 
training for 960,000 positions, or one 
prospective teacher for every two posi- 
tions. Moreover, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is also responsible for the statement 
that the present number of candidates 
graduating from teacher training institu- 
tions each year would entirely replace 
all those now engaged in teaching every 
seventh year. These figures apply to 
both elementary and secondary school 
candidates, but the evidence is that there 
is in most states a surplus in both fields. 
The rate of withdrawal from the profes- 
sion is far below this and these condi- 
tions simply mean that each year we have 
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an éver increasing surplus of teachers. 
The size of this surplus makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain such standards 
of salary schedule as attract to the pro- 
fession desirable candidates. We must 
rely upon the profession to save itself by 
establishing within the profession high 
standards of requirement and the teacher 
training institutions as the source from 
which incoming teachers are received, 
must be relied upon to play a large part 
in this process. 

Seventh observation. Obviously com- 
monly accepted objective standards for 
measuring success in teaching are 
needed. Prognostic tests of teaching 
ability or abilities would simplify the 
task of the college of education in pro- 
viding suitable professional training for 
their students. But the process of train- 
ing cannot be suspended awaiting the 
development of these tests. In the in- 
terim this committee suggests a rigid 
application. of those time honored tests 
of (1) intelligence as indicated by schol- 
arship both in liberal arts college and in 
teachers college courses; (2) health and 
physical fitness; (3) unquestioned char- 
acter; and (4) personality (if it is not 
implied in the first three). At least those 
candidates recommended by an institu- 
tion to the profession ought to excel in 
these four traits. 

Eighth ‘observation. There is some 
evidence to show that men now entering 
the profession do not rank as high in 
some desirable qualities as do entering - 
women. Do capable young men think 
that they see a better future in the other 
professions and in business than in teach- 
ing? In America can we ever expect to 
find many men in the class rooms? As 
restrictions on higher education for 
women in Europe are gradually removed 
and as the economic ability of the Euro- 
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pean family permits women to take ad- 
vantage of this higher education will not 
they also find that gradually the school 
mistress replaces the school master as 
here in America? Is a good man a bet- 
ter teacher than a good woman? Per- 
haps what we need is not so many more 
men entering the profession each year, 
but rather a few more superior men en- 
tering each year. 

Ninth observation. Obviously, the 
practice of “blanket” certification is a 
bad one. Yet it is a practice counte- 
anced by the most representative of our 
accrediting agencies even though five of 
the states*, Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, issue certifi- 
cates good for teaching in the high 
schools only those subjects definitely 
specified in the certificate, and one state, 
Indiana, specifically outlines the amount 
and nature of the work required for cer- 
tification in any field. If there is any 
validity in the statement that organiza- 
tions within the profession ought to set 
higher standards than those set by law, 
it is about time for accrediting agencies 
to take steps to gradually abolish 
“blanket” certification at whatever rate 
it can be done without undue hardship 
upon member schools. 

Four years of college training, even 
with a specified amount of work in edu- 
cation, is at present less of a measure 
of adequate qualification for teaching 
than it ever was before. In times past, 
college graduation may have been a fair- 
ly good measure of one’s qualifications 
for teaching. At that time the emphasis 
in secondary schools was strongly upon 
subject-matter and the kind of college 
training received by those graduated in 


*Dr. F. L. Wright, The Certification of 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools of the 
United States. 
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those days tended to give graduates the 
required command of subject-matter. 
Moreover, they represented a highly se- 
lected group from a selected group of 
secondary school students and conse- 
quently represented a high degree of in- 
telligence. In the third place, they were 
instructing a selected group of high av- 
erage intelligence. In the fourth place, 
there was little of science in education 
known and one well-educated person 
could teach about as well as another. 

None of these conditions maintains to- 
day. In fact the direct opposite tends to 
prevail. At the present time there are 
many other important emphases in sec- 
ondary education and many important 
outcomes desired other than comman 
of subject-matter. The college graduates 
today do not represent a very highly se- 
lected group of people. In fact, as you 
know, it has even been suggested that the 
A. B. degree be conferred upon. each 
American child at birth. Secondar 
school pupils today do not represent a 
highly selected group of high average 
intelligence but tend to be more and 
more unselected and more diverse in 
their abilities and interests, thus requir- 
ing greater teaching skill to achieve any- 
thing like equal results, In the fourth 
place, we have developed and are devel- 
oping professional methods and_tech- 
niques which are not possessed as a 
matter of course by all college gradu- 
ates. 

We are rapidly reaching, therefore, a 
place where such general statements of 
qualifications as four years of college 
training, including 11 or 15 hours of 
work in education, must be supplement 
by more specific requirements to insur 
that the entering teacher of today wi 
be even as well qualified as the enteri 
teacher of fifty years ago. 


—" 
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Tentative conclusions. By tentative 
conclusion this committee means to call 
attention to an opinion which at present 
the committee holds. We do not have, 
in all cases, enough real proof to justify 
us in using the conclusion as a basis for 
action, but we consider it worthwhile to 
record it as a conclusion which we hold at 
the end of this first year’s work. We re- 
serve the right to modify these tentative 
conclusions as a result of further work. 
If, as a result of further work, we decide 
that the tentative conclusion is well- 
grounded, we should then be willing to 
make it the basis of recommendation. So 
far we do not feel sufficiently sure of 
ourselves to base any recommendations 
on it. 

First tentative conclusion. This com- 
mittee feels that no narrow boundaries 
should be set up limiting the activity of 
this or any committee working in the 
field of professional training. If one 
were to read the resolution which re- 
ulted in the appointment of this com- 
mittee literally and bind this committee 
to a study of the specific things set out 
in that motion, its hands would be tied to 
egin with. The minutes, however, 
how that the intention was to create a 
ommittee with more power and free- 
om of action than the previous commit- 
cee had. 

The purpose of the study of profes- 
sional training, we take it, is to im- 
rove teaching in secondary schools 
nd help raise it to higher levels. If 


uch is the case and we are held re- 
ponsible for bringing in tentative solu- 
ions of the problems we must be left 
ree to act in a wide field of related 
roblems. the 
eating this committee mentions gradu- 


For instance, motion 


e and under-graduate courses in 
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education. This committee can make 
no recommendation this year with refer- 
ence to what should constitute graduate 
and under-graduate courses. There are 
so many other problems of moment 
underlying this one that in the opinion 
of this committee it will not be possible 
to answer that question for some time. 
You ask us how many hours of psy- 
chology, how many hours of history of 
education, how many hours of practice 
teaching, and cur answer is that un- 
derlying these problems is the question 
of whether subject matter in teacher 
college training courses shall be organ- 


ized for presentation upon a _ logical 
basis or a psychological basis. As one 
member of the committee has _ stated, 
“Teachers are admonished to make 


teaching take its cue from the learning 
process. Ideals are projected along 
lines of self-purposing and self-mastery. 
Yet practice is confused with the for- 
malisms of regimentations. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to start with “ac- 
tivity instruction” and to minister to the 
needs of the individual learner. The 
conventional method of registering in- 
formation and merchandizing subject 
matter presupposed a training technique 
in accord with the logical organization 
of instructional materials. It is pro- 
posed that attention be directed to the 
preparation of teachers in terms of 
learning situations rather than teaching 
situations as such. To become a stimu- 
lator and guide in the learning process 
suggests a departure in the professional 
preparation of teachers. It may require 
a radical reconstruction of courses and 
method.” 

If we have a broad concept of the 
field of action for this committee, we 
shall find ourselves working not only 
upon the problems which may be con- 
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sidered to be directly related to the 
field of professional training, but we 
shall find ourselves interested in some 
related problems having to do with the 
candidate who is to receive the train- 
ing and having to do with the position 
into which the candidate is to go. 

Second tentative conclusion. This 
committee would like to raise the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of this form of 
committee organization for the study of 
a problem of the magnitude of profes- 
sional training. In brief, we are in- 
clined to question whether the North 
Central Association can expect to get 
very far in its attack upon such a mo- 
mentous problem through the work of a 
committee scattered over a thousand 
miles of territory, each member of 
which is decidedly busy in his own 
community. The solution of the 
problem of such magnitude, if it is to 
command the respect of the North 
Central Association, requires ample time 
and means. This association has the 
alternative of continuing its study upon 
the present plan for a number of years 
with slow progress, or of revising its 
form of attack with the expectation of 
more rapid progress in the solution of 
the problem. 

Then, too, there is the question of 
finance. This committee has been for- 
tunate in having had placed at its di- 
sposal by the North Central Association 
a sum of money sufficiently adequate to 
do all that it has undertaken to do this 
year. If a more concentrated attack 
were made upon the problem, however, 
so that results would be forthcoming in 
the immediate future, more adequate 
financial support would be necessary. 
In other words, this committee, while it 
is perfectly willing to have a study of 
the field of professional training car- 
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ried on in this fashion by this com- 
mittee or any other committee which 
the North Central Association cares to — 
set up, feels that the size of the problem 
and the need of more immediate action 
would warrant the North Central As- 
sociation in seeking to interest some 
foundation in this study, to the end — 
that it might be given the full-time of 
one or more specialists who could di- 
rect the work of a group of workers. — 


All of this, of course, would cost 
more money. We suggest that the 
North Central Association take due 


thought of what it expects to accomplish 
through this committee and determine 
whether it has set up the sort of organ- 
ization to get results. 

Third tentative conclusion. The 
specification that secondary school 
teachers must have from 11 to 15 hours 
of work in departments or schools of 
education is too inadequate a statement 
of these requirements to assure our- 
selves of any certain growth or develop- 
ment on the part of incoming teachers. 
We are not arguing that the amount of 
training ought to be raised from 11 to 
15 hours to 20 or 30, because we are 
not sure that a larger amount of train- 
ing is what is needed. We object to 
the logical, formal organization of these 
courses as now taught in most teacher 
training institutions. We fear that 
there is too little correlation between 
success in these courses and ability to 
teach and that if one’s ability to teach 
before taking the courses could be 
measured against one’s ability to teach 
after taking the courses, we should be 
disappointed in the result. Too much 
time is spent in studying about educa- 
tion and too little time in learning to 
educate. Students hear, in courses in 
educational psychology, that we lea 
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by doing; that practice, with satisfying 
results, makes perfect; that interest, 
effort and activity have a direct relation 
to the rate of learning, but the instruc- 
tors find their educational theories 
belied by the educational practice of the 
institutions in which they teach, for 
many teacher training institutions at- 
tempt to teach students how to teach 
with inadequate opportunity to observe 
skillful teaching or to participate in 
appropriate phases of the process. In- 
deed, in most schools, participating in 
teaching represents but a minor activity 
in the total process of being trained to 
be a teacher. 

Fourth tentative conclusion. The great 
variety in skills and techniques which 
directors of practice teaching are under- 
taking to teach and the varying degrees 
of importance they attach to each is 
some evidence of the fact that as yet 
we are in doubt as to what are the im- 
portant things to teach the beginning 
teachers. We evidently need the results 
of some such studies as are now under 
way and which are calculated to show us 
the specific important tasks which teach- 
ers are asked to do most frequently. If 
the experience of our profession proves 
to be like that of others we shall be able 
to demonstrate that certain definite 
techniques should be the common 
property of every practitioner, while 
others, though known to and understood 
by all, are practiced only by the spe- 
cialist. 

Sixth tentative conclusion. <A flier 
in the U. S. army after months of 
sround training must have 100 hours 
practice flying to his credit before he 
is rated as an aviator and allowed to 
carry a single passenger into the air. 
North Central teacher training institu- 
‘ions with greater abandon entrust 30 
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or 40 American children on a nine 
months educational cruise to a teacher 
with as little as 30 hours of student 
teaching under observation and  direc- 
tion. Either the teaching process is 
simpler, the students more apt, or we 
are satisfied with more poorly trained 
beginners. 

Seventh tentative conclusion. The 
time to rewrite the curriculum of the in- 
stitutions training secondary teachers is 
not yet, for it is the last step in a cycle 
of developments in which we are now 
but on the first. No one can develop 
the future curriculum of training for 
secondary school teachers until we have 
settled, in the secondary school, what 
are to be the emphases and objectives 
of secondary education. Until this 
time, training institutions cannot tell 
for sure what to teach prospective 
teachers to teach. The American sec- 
ondary school at present is developing 
a philosophy of its own. As it does 
this, it modifies its program in keeping 
with this philosophy. As it makes 
these modifications, teacher training 
institutions will take the cue for new. 
emphases and new content in the 
process of teacher training. They can- 
not be expected to anticipate these de- 
velopments. 

Recommendations of the committee. 
A recommendation is made covering a 
matter of which the committee feels 
reasonably certain. We have tried to 
be conservative in these recommenda- 
tions and, as a matter of fact, are de- 
ferring several recommendations which 
we might make this year simply because 
we do not care to be premature in our ac- 
tion. We are making only two recom- 
mendations. One, if accepted, would 
call for North Central action. The 
other would simply express the attitude 
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of the North Central Association in the 
matter and tend to formulate practice 
among the colleges of the North Central 
Association. 

First recommendation. Special train- 
ing for teaching the major subject mat- 
ter fields. The North Central commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools should re- 
write standard 7(a) to provide special 
training for teaching the major sub- 
ject-matter fields. This standard should 
apply to entering teachers only, to ma- 
jor subject-matter fields only, should be 
put into effect gradually and should 
make a special provision for small high 
schools of few teachers. 

Second recommendation. Two Majors 


Part II. 


The North Central Association is 
interested in adequate professional train- 
ing for secondary school teachers. The 
purpose of an accrediting agency is to at- 
tempt to maintain at higher and higher 
levels uniform standards of work in 
colleges and secondary schools through- 
out a geographic area in which there is 
considerable inter-change of students. 
Standards are therefore set up by every 
accrediting agency in a number of dif- 
ferent fields affecting the quality of 
education done in different school sys- 
tems. 

Among these standards are those 
which affect the teacher and his pre- 
paration for teaching in an accredited 
school. Perhaps it is not going too far 
to say that standards having to do with 
_the professional training of teachers 
are the most important standards main- 
tained by accrediting agencies. 

The North Central Association has 
established somewhat higher standards 
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for Student Teachers. Candidates — 
should be prepared to teach in not less _ 
than two subject-matter fields. For 
want of a better standard of measure- 
ment we must define “prepared to 
teach” as implying not less than 20 
carefully selected and well planned 
hours of college work in the subject- 
matter field. To this end deans of teachers 
colleges and heads of departments of 
education should approve all academic 
elections of those who are candidates 
for teaching certificates. Curriculums 
thus approved should meet the require- 
ment for the A. B. or B. S. degree even 
though the degree issues from the 
liberal arts college. 


Introductory Historical Statement 


than other accrediting agencies. Within 
the association, however, those of you 
who are familiar with the history of the 
organization know there has been dis- 
cussion from time to time as to the 
adequacy of these standards. In recent 
years this discussion has led to the ap- 
pointment of committees to consider the 
question of adequate professional train- 
ing for secondary school teachers in the 
North Central Association schools. 

At the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for the year 1924, a 
committee of the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula, under the chair- 
manship of Dean C. E. Chadsey, made 
a report on Content of College and 
University Courses of Education. This 
report was printed in the proceedings 
of that year, and the committee was 
continued for the purpose of securing 
additional data concerning the report. 
The original report of the committee, 
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together with its supplementary  state- 
ments, were presented for the consider- 
ation of the Association at the annual 
meeting in 1925. This committee had 
devoted itself exclusively to the study 
of the under-graduate courses in educa- 
tion in the colleges and universities. It 
found, among other things, many 
courses which are not really acceptable 
as education. A great deal of over- 
lapping was found in these courses. 
The committee made certain recom- 
mendations on the basis of its findings. 
The Asso@iation went on record as ap- 
proving the general spirit of the report 
but did not adopt its specific findings. 


It was the feeling of members of the 
Association that another investigation 
should be instituted, wider in scope 
than the one just referred to and more 
exhaustive in method. This desire on 
the part of the Association found ex- 
pression in the following resolution 
which was adopted: 


“Moved that the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula be requested to 
initiate an investigation of the general 
problem of the professional training of 
secondary school teachers, including a 
study of typical domestic and foreign 
methods, with a view first, to determining 
whether and to what extent graduate 
instruction should supplement or be 
substituted for the present system of 
under-graduate teachers training courses. 


“Second, to securing for prospective 
teachers the benefits of effective prac- 
tice teaching under competent direction. 


“Third, to indicating a procedure that 
may bring about more uniformity in 
he minimum legal requirements of the 
various states in the North Central ter- 
itory with reference to-the profession- 
1 training of teachers. 
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“TI move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. 
“The motion was seconded and car- 


ried.” 

The matter was referred to the 
Commission on Unit Courses and 
‘Curricula for action. The minutes 
show that it was the intention to 
create a committee with wide lat- 
itude in an unrestricted field. In 


December, 1926, the commission organ- 
ized a committee for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the re- 
solutions, consisting of L. W. Brooks, 
Wichita High School; -H. L. Miller, 
University of Wisconsin; H. H. Ryan, 
University of Michigan; M. H. Stuart, 
Arsenal Technical High School; C. H. 
Threlkeld, Des Moines*. G. W. Willett 
Lyons Township High School; and 
chairman Will French, Lincoln; Dr. F. 
E. Henzlik, University of Nebraska, has 
acted as research member and his criti- 
cal examination of our methods and 
material and his constructive sug- 
gestions have contributed much to the 
work of this committee. 


Summary of Preliminary Work 
of the Committee 
This committee, as a result of two 
meetings and some _ correspondence, 
prepared a preliminary report which it 
presented to the Unit Courses and 
Curricula Commission and to the North 
Central Association in March 1927. 
That report is published in the North 
Central Association Quarterly, Septem- 
ber 1927, pages 194 and 195. 
In that report the committee set up 
a tentative plan of attack for the year 
1927-1928. The committee stated in 


*Resigned upon leaving North Central terri- 
tory. F. L. Bacon, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, appointed March 1, 
1928. 
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its first report that it could not under- 
take the solution of all the various 
problems and studies set out and im- 
plied in the resolution which brought 
this committee into existence; that it 
proposed to make no attempt to do so; 
and that it did not propose to compete 
with endowed, permanently — staffed 
organizations working on the problem. 
It conceived its immediate task to be 
that of reporting certain facts relative 
to the professional training of teachers 
in North Central states and suggested 
that its ultimate task might require long 
periods of observed experiments with 
careful evaluation of findings. It did 
not then, and does not now, consider that 
it is capable of formulating, even as 
the result of several -years work, a 
scientifically revised curriculum for the 
professional training of high school 
teachers. 

Among the things which the com- 
mittee thought it might be able to do was 
to gather some usable facts and inform- 
ation about the following: 


1. Resume of the literature of the 


field of professional training. 


2. Present practice in nomenclature 
and content of courses in education. 


3. A factual study of the types of 
arrangement for, and. operation of 
practice teaching work in North Central 
colleges and universities. 


4. Minimum legal requirements for 
certification. 


5. The maximum hours in education 
allowed for the under-graduate degree 
in North Central colleges and univers- 
ities. 

6. Differences between graduate and 
under-graduate courses in education in 
various colleges and universities. 
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This committee at this time proposes 
to give an account of the results of its 
activity during the past year. 


Organization of Work of 
the Current Year 


Immediately after the North Central 
Association meeting of last March the 
chairman undertook to interest various 
North Central Association colleges and 
universities in the problems set forth in 
its preliminary report. The idea was 
to set in motion a cooperative study of 
the question of professional tfiining of 
high school teachers in as many uni- 
versities and colleges in the North 
Central territory as could be interested 
therein. The purposes of this were 
two-fold. In the first place, the com- 
mittee could not, through its own mem- 
bership, undertake and carry forward 
with any speed these various studies. 
Each of the members of the committee 
holds a position to which he is devoting 
his time, energy and thought. They 
could ill-afford to spend enough time to 
push these studies through to a rapid 
completion. The cooperative scheme 
offered an opportunity to utilize the 
efforts of graduate students in a number 
of universities. These students were 
going to do work of this character for 
a thesis anyway and they might better 
spend the time on material which could — 
be used by this committee than on 
some material which would serve very 
little, if any, useful purpose after having 
been utilized as a basis for a master’s 
thesis. 

The second purpose the committee 
had in mind was to interest as many 
teachers training institutions in North 
Central territory in our study as we 
could. A cooperative plan of work has 
certain obvious advantages to both this 
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committee and the North Central As- 
sociation. 

The committee has been more suc- 
cessful in getting the cooperation of 
institutions than it had hoped. The 
body of this report will show that a 
number of studies has been carried on 
in a number of universities. If the 
committee continues its work next year 
it will be glad to correspond with other 
schools for the purpose of instituting 
certain studies therein. The committee 
is free to say that had it not been for 
the fine spirit shown by instructors and 
graduate students in these colleges, it 
would have been impossible to have 
carried forward these studies to such an 
early conclusion. The committee feels 
that the North Central Association owes 
a debt of thanks to these cooperating 
schools. 

Our contacts as members of this 
committee have resulted in some unity 
of thought and feeling in the committee. 
There are still points at which we do 
not agree, and there always will be, 
but as far as the work of this com- 

mittee is concerned, we are beginning 
to have some common points of view 
not only within the field of profession- 
al training, but also in connection with 
what this committee can do to help in 
the solution of some of the problems 
of teacher training. { 

Let us proceed to a resume of the 


studies actually made by this committee 
since March 1927. 
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A Resume of the Literature 
of Professional Training 


One study which this committee pro- 
posed to make was a resumé of the liter- 
ature of the field of professional training. 
The purpose we had in mind was to 
provide the committee with a picture of 
the work which had been done in this 
field. This would save us from dupli- 
cating work well enough done and re- 
cently enough done to make duplication 
unnecessary and undesirable. 

A second purpose was to provide the 
North Central Association with a rather 
complete bibliography of the field in 
convenient and usable form. We are 
indebted to the college of education of 
the University of Cincinnati for this 
study. The resumé covers the field of 
professional training not only for senior 
high school teachers, but for junior 
high school teachers as well. 

It is hereby submitted as part of the 
report of this committee. When you 
have opportunity to study it, the com- 
mittee thinks you will be surprised at 
the number and variety of studies which 
have been made in this field. Many of 
them are carefully planned and well 
written and advocate positions much in 
advance of those ordinarily held by 
school men in secondary schools and 
colleges. In this field of education, as 
in many others, our practice is lagging 
far behind the best theories and prin- 
ciples that have been developed and 
tested. 
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Part III. An Annotated Bibliography on Teacher Training — 
for Secondary Schools* 


PART I 
For Junior High Schools 


BENNETT, G. V. “The Junior High 
School.” Warwick & York. Chapter 7, p. 
156. Advocates distinct courses for junior 
high school, and favors the movement for 
centralizing the training of teachers in 
state supported universities. Gives qual- 
ifications of an ideal teacher. 

BRIGGS, T. H. “The Junior High School.” 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 1920. Riverside 
Press. Cambridge. Chapter 8, pp. 210-20. 
Cites the requirements of teachers’ pro- 
fessionalization in California, Minnesota, 
and Ohio in 1916. Reviews the standards 
recommended by "Lewis, Davis, and Gos- 


ling. 
DAVIS, C. O., and 
LEWIS, E. E. “Problems of the Junior 


High School.” (Problem D 2—The train- 
ing of the teacher in service.) The Public 
School Publishing Co. Bloomington, Ill. 
1925. Suggests that auxiliary teacher 
training for junior high schools be con- 
ducted by someone fitted for the task. Di- 
rect training in service is a good way to 
standardized instruction, and unify the jun- 
ior high school with other divisions of the 
educational system. 

FAIRCHILD, R. “The Preparation of 
Teachers for the Junior High School.” 
School Board Jnl. January 24, 1920. pp. 
24-28. Urges more specialized training for 
the junior high school teachers. Enumer- 
ates the purposes of the institution, and 
shows how the general type training is in- 
adequate in preparing the teacher for their 
accomplishment. 

FOUNTAIN, M. “A Program for Training 
Teachers of English Composition for Jun- 
ior High Schools.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. April, 1921. pp. 
205-16. Proposes the separation of com- 
position teaching from the general English 
Course, and the adoption of special meth- 


*Prepared by J. L. Grogan; University of 
Cincinnati, 1928. 


FOSTER, H. H. 


GAUMNITZ, W. 


HINES, H. C. 


KNOWLTON, D. 


ods for training the composition teacher. 
Outlines a program for this purpose. 


“Student Teaching and 
the Training of the Junior High School 
Teacher.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision. September, 1922. pp. 349-51, 
Handles the problem of student teaching 
under four heads, The Need, The Demand, 
The Supply, and The Character of Student 
Teaching necessary for the proper train- 
ing of the beginning junior high school 
teacher. 


“Provisions Made by Col- 
leges and Normal Schools to Give a Spec- 
ial Type of Training to Teachers of Junior 
High Schools.’ This article is an objective 
study related to the making of curricula 
for the training of junior high school 
teachers, as carried on in colleges and 
normal schools. Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision. November, 1925. pp. — 
556-71. 


GOSLING, T. W. “The Selection and Train- 


ing of Teachers for Junior High Schools.” 
18th Year Book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 1919. pp. 
166-89. Reviews the purposes of the junior 
high school, and recommends the careful 
selection and training of teachers for the 
successful realization of these purposes. 
“Junior High School Curric- 
ula.” The McMillan Co. 1924. Discusses 
teacher training along with each curricu- 
lum subject—no separate treatment of the 
problem. Mentions need of professional 
and academic training, and the prerequi- 
sites of personality of the successful 
teacher. 

“History and the Other 
Social Studies in the Junior High School.” 
Charles Scribner & Sons. 1926. pp. 193- 
95. Teachers being trained for teaching 
the social studies must be well grounded 
and especially trained in the social studies 
subjects. Broad social outlook essential 
part of the training. 

KOOS, L. V. “The Junior High School.” 
Ginn & Co. 1927. pp. 448-60. Reviews the — 


MC GREGOR, L 


PRESTON, J.T. 
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status of the junior high school teachers as 
revealed by the survey conducted by 
Strayer in 1920-21. Cites Gaumnitz’s find- 
ings as to the facilities for training found 
in colleges and normal schools, and then 
presents his own recommendations in the 
matter. 


“Preparing Teachers for 
the Junior High School.” Educational Re- 
view. March, 1925. pp. 140-42. Much of 
the article is devoted to defining a junior 
high school. The latter part describes 
the Summer Course provided by the 
University of Rochester for the training 
of junior high school teachers. 


“The Status of the Berke- 
ley California Junior High School Teach- 
ers.’ U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 4, 1923. p. 16. Gives an historical re- 
view of the standardizing of both the 
teachers and the junior high schools them- 
selves through the teachers satisfying cer- 
tification requirements. 


PROCTOR, W. M. “The Training of Teach- 


ers for the Junior High School.” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision. 
January, 1925. pp. 13-17. Discusses the 
meaning and advantages of the junior high 
school, and the necessity of more special- 
ized training of teachers for the realiza- 
tion of all that is demanded of the institu- 
tion. 


: STACY, C. R. “The Training of Teachers 


SR AYR; 5. B. 


for the Intermediate Grades.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision. June, 1926. 
pp. 448-56. Gives the main reasons for the 
shift from the old 8-4 plan, and traces the 
impetus given the junior high school move- 
ment to the work of the N. E. A. Commit- 
tees. Discusses the minimum essentials 
both academic and professional for the 
training of teachers. 


“The Status of Teachers 
in the Junior High School.” School Re- 
view. May, 1921. pp. 379-87. Notes the 
tendency toward three grade junior high 
school, and the extent to which the move- 
ment had covered the country. Salaries 
and the degree of specialization and train- 
ing found among junior high school teach- 
ers revealed by lengthy statistical charts. 


ALT, Rei 


LONG, A. R. 


ANDREWS, W. E. 


ASHBAUGH, E. J 


BAGLEY, W. C. 
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PART II 


For High Schools in General 


“The Articulation of Higher 
and Secondary Education Through Teach- 
ing and Teachers.” Proceedings of The 
National Educational Association. 1909. 
pp. 198-203. Discusses need of secondary 
reorganization, the tendency of colleges 
and universities toward training high 
school teachers, and hopes for general im- 
provement in both teaching and teachers. 


ALMACK, J. C., and 

“Problems of the Teaching 
Profession.” Chapter 2, p. 19. Houghton- 
Mifflin Co. Riverside Press. 1925. Teach- 
ing, since it is the beginning of all pro- 
fessions, ought to and must adopt profes- 
sional standards both uniform and pro- 
portionate with the size of the importance 
of the work. Believes that the extent of 
training should be commensurate with the 
amount of return realized on the invest- 
ment. 

“Training Teachers in 
the Small Public High School by Co-op- 
erative Study of Daily Work.’ School & 
Home Education. May, 1927. pp. 247-50. 
Points out fact that small schools must 
take ill-prepared teachers and work them 
over into efficient operators, which task 
is largely of the project kind in which the 
whole staff co-operates. The small high 
school is the source of many of the ex- 
cellent teachers in the larger schools. 


“The Need of Uniform- 
ity in the Certification of Teachers.” 
School Life. April, 1922. pp. 154-55. 
Opens with brief history of the certifica- 
tion movement. Uniformity of training 
practices in the several states the only 
possible way to realize safe reciprocal val- 
idation’of one anothers’ certificates. Sec- 
ondary education most endangered by lax 
practices in vogue in certification agencies. 
“The Professional Train- 
ing of High School Teachers.” Proceed- 
ings of The National Educational Associa- 


tion. 1912. pp. 686-91. Urges the better 
professionalization of teachers through 
higher standards of training. Training 


should develop personality traits needed in 
the work of teaching. Professionalization 
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for teachers in all departments of educa- 
tion greatly needed. 

BARRETT, H. M. “The Preparation of 
High School Teachers.” Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association. 1907. 
pp. 541-47. Blames poor teaching results 
in secondary education to over specializa- 
tion, and the overlooking of the human 
side of the pupils by the teacher. Normal 
school not equal to the task of training 
high school teacher who must be both aca- 
demically and professionally trained. 

BOLTON, F. E. “The Preparation of High 
School Teachers.” School Review. Feb- 
ruary 1907. pp. 97-122. Gives results of 
amount of training possessed by a number 
of teachers in high schools over the coun- 
try as ascertained by a questionnaire. Re- 
views various state laws on teacher train- 
ing, and ends by urging a statistical check- 
up on the actual amount of training gener- 
ally held by high schools teachers in U. S., 
and Germany. 

BOLTON, F. E. “Requirements and Stan- 
dards in the Preparation of High School 
Teachers.” Proceedings of The National 
Educational Association. 1907. pp. 600-16. 
Suggests the necessary requirments for 
certification. Notes that most states do 
not differentiate secondary teacher train- 
ing from the elementry. Favors State is- 
suance of certificates on the basis of exam- 
ination. 


BROOKS, S. D. “The Preparation of High 
School Teachers.” Proceedings of The 
National Educational Association. 1907. pp. 
547-51. Discusses needed academic and 
professional subjects in secondary teacher 


training. General training of teachers 
much too indequate. 
BROWN, E. E. “The Need of Better Pre- 


paration of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools.” Education. December, 1913. pp. 
201-06.. Contrasts the old time teacher with 
the new, and lays the change to the com- 
plication of modern life. Reviews the 
gradual elevation of standards of prepara- 
tion, showing how the movement arose 
in the realm of education itself. 


BROWN, E. E. “The Making of Our Mid- 
dle Schools.” Longmans-Green Co. 1907. 
pp. 250-51, 428-29, 443-47. Traces teacher 
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preparation. Teaching largely a matter of 
individuality. 
BROWN, J. F. “The Training of Teacher 


BROWN, J. F. 


BROWN, S. J. 


BUCHNER, F. 


BURSTALL, S.A. 


which was followed by the normal school. 


Gives statistics on training conditions in — 
the 1890’s. Teacher more important than — 


the subject, hence the need for thorough 


for Secondary Schools in Germany and U. 
S.”. The McMillan Co. 1914. Part 1— 
Contains information as to the training 
and certification requirments of German 
secondary school teachers, laws, training 


institutions, methods, and the author’s im- 


pressions. Part 2—Reviews the then exist- 


ing laws for certification in U. S., the need — 


for higher training standards, and suggests 
incorporating the best of German practices 
into American systems. 

“The American High 
School.” The McMillan Co. 1913. pp. 
198 and 395. Psychology, Physiology and 
Biology mentioned as basic essentials of all 


teacher training—on these, academic and 


professional training assume a new value — 
and meaning. Inefficiency in secondary 
education tracable to poor teaching—poor 
teaching to poor training. 


“The Preparation of High 
School Teachers.” Proceeding of The Na- 
tional Educational Association. 1907. pp. 
551-55. Effective secondary teaching de- 
pends on degree of Physical, Mental, and 
Spiritual health possessed by the teacher. 


Proper training devolops all three of these © 


qualities. Only broad training is produc- 
tive of good teaching. 


“The Professional Prepara- 
tion of Secondary Teachers in 15 Southern 
States.” Proceedings of The National — 
Educational Association. 1907. pp. 618-28. 

The article reviews the legal training re- 
quirments of 15 southern states, and the 
special, academic and professional courses 
offered for high school teachers, and the 
amount of practice teaching provided be- 
fore actual employment 


“English High Schools 
for Girls.’ Longmans-Green Co. 1907. p. 
241. University degree and professional 
training indispensable for the training of 
worthwhile teachers. Theory of little value 


i 


training in this country to the old academy, | ; 
7 


a 
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without practice—hence, the need of prac- 
tice teaching. 

CLEMENT, J. A. “Principles and Prac- 
tices of Secondary Education.” The Cen- 
tury Co. 1925. pp. 30-31. Approves sep- 
aration of Liberal Arts and Education De- 
partments in Universities. Notes tenden- 
cies in normal school to become 4 year 
colleges for high teachers. Favors more 
professional training and greater interest. 


COLVIN, S. S. “An Introduction to High 
School Teaching.’ The McMillan Co. 
1918. pp. 117-20. Notes lack of uniformity 
of training standards, and the general in- 
adequate conditions prevailing everywhere. 
Gives a portrait of the ideal teacher, and 
stresses need for more professionalization. 


COLVIN, S. S. “The Most Common Faults 
of Beginning High School Teachers.” 18th 
Year book. of The National Society For 
the Study of Education. 1919. pp. 262-72. 
Article is based on 112 papers of self cri- 
ticism written by beginning teachers. Ma- 
jority of faults due to timidity, lack of fore- 
sight, and lax control measures. 


COOK, J. W. “The Capacities and Limita- 
tions of Normal Schools in the Preparation 
Professionally of High School Teachers.” 
Proceedings of The National Educational 
Association. 1907.. pp. 628-38. Discusses 
the type of general and special scholarship 
needed by high school teachers, and the in- 
ability of the normal school to provide this, 
unless it comes to offer special academic 
training which it is able to do, with suf- 
ficient reorganization. 


COOK, W. A. “High School Adminstration.” 
Warwich & York. 1926. pp. 136 to 139. 
Urges professional training and constant 
improvement of secondary teachers. There 
is a need for high school teachers to write 
their own texts, and greater professional 
training will enable them to do this. Pro- 
fessional interest is indicated by reading 
educational periodicals and attending edu- 
cational meetings. 


CUBBERLEY, E. P. “The Preparation of 
High school teachers.” Proceedings of The 
National Educational Association. 1907. 
pp. 555-558. High Schools must ‘suit them- 
selves more to the needs of youth, which is 
mainly to be done by more thorough train- 


DAVIS, AG. 0, 


DILUA, Ga P, 


ing of teachers who must have both gen- 
eral and special academic and professional 
training. 


“Public Secondary Educa- 
tion.’ Rand-McNally Co. 1914. pp. 237- 
39. College bred teachers superior to those 
otherwise trained. Techer training schools 
should have distinct and uniform programs 
for preparing high school teachers. 


DAVIS, C. O. “The Training of Teachers 


in The North Central Association’s Accre- 
dited High Schools.” School & Society. 
pp. 389-94. Quotes statistics from U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 37, 1922, 
on the increase of high schools, teachers, 
both men and women, and pupils, boys and 
girls. Discusses the problem of training 
teachers in the light of these developments. 


DeGARMO, Chas. “The Preparation of 


High School Teachers.” Proceedings of 
The National Educational Association. 
1907. pp. 558-63. Teacher training institu- 
tions only train for the elementry school. 
High school teaching vastly more compli- 
cated, hence the need for distinct training. 
Thorough academic and professional, fin- 
ished by specialized training the only pro- 
per training for secondary teachers. 


DeGARMO, Chas. “The professional Train- 


ing of Teachers for the Secondary Schools 
of Germany.” Proceedings of The Na- 
tional Educational Association. 1907. pp. 
638-44. Cites the many rigid requirements 
and certification demands for the training 
of the German High School Teacher. The 
author’s comments at the end of the paper 
are of interest. 


DEXTER, E. G. “The Training of Teach- 


ers for Secondary Schools.” Proceedings 
of The National Educational Association. 
1907 pp. 644-61. A lengthy paper on the 
training conditions existing in the leading 
teacher training institutions over the coun- 
try at that time. 


“A College Course in the 
Teaching of Secondary School English.” 
Peabody Jnl. of Education. March, 1925 
pp. 258-64. Advocates the methods courses 
for training high school teachers in coll- 
eges and universities be given by special- 
ists from the arts and sciences departntents. 
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Presents an English course of some merit 
in the paper. 

DUNN, O. W. “The Social Studies in Edu- 
cation.” U.S. Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 28, 1916. pp. 58-60. Attributes the 
unsatisfactory teaching of social studies to 
inadequate preparation of teachers. Better 
academic and special methods training 
must be had, 


FINLEY, C. W. “Biology in Secondary 
Schools and the Training of Biology Tea- 
chers.” N. Y. City Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University’s Contribution to Educa- 
tion Series No. 199, 1926. This narrowed 
aspect of teacher training concerns itself 
with the amount of specialization necessary 
for the biology teacher. 


FITZPATRICK, E. A., and 


HUTSON, P. W. “The Scholarship of 
Teachers in Secondary Schools.” pp. 34- 
35, 83-85, 87-91, 153. The McMillan Co. 
1927. This book gives a thorough hand- 
ling of both the amount of scolarship pos- 
sessed by teachers, and also the training 
standards generally operating. 


FRANK, J. O. “The Preparation of Tea- 
'chers for High schools in Wisconsin Nor- 
mal Schools.” School Review. January, 
1923. pp. 16-27. Details how the normal 
school was the chief training agency for 
Wisconsin high school teachers, and lists 
some of its development aspects in pro- 
viding academic and professional training 
on a par with colleges and universities. 


GILES, J. T. “A Review of Educational 
Progress in High Schools of Madison, 
Wisconsin in the Last Year.” Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 1927. pp. 285-86. The article de- 
scribes the advance made in both the prep- 
aration and guidance of training high 
school teachers. Prof. Edmonson’s reso- 
lutions regarding the placing of teachers 
on the basis of training are also mentioned. 


GLEN, I. M. “College Preparation for 
Teachers of Music in Secondary Schools.” 
Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association. 1915. pp. 858-63. Mentions 
the unsympathetic attitude existing be- 
tween regular faculty members and the 
special subject teachers, due to difference 
of outlook. Recommends regular academic 


HALL-QUEST, A. L. 


HILEYER, 1. 0A. 


HOLLAND, =. O: 


HOLLISTER, H. A. “Courses in Educatio: 
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and professional training received by legit- 
imate subject teachers, plus the specialized — 
training necessary for their arts as a means 
of standardizing these people. 


HALLECK, R. P. “The Professional Prep- 


aration of Teachers.’ School Review. 
Sept. 1907. pp. 489-507. Mr. Halleck was 
the Chairman of the N. E. A. Committee 
of 1907, which recommended the standards 
so largely in vogue today. The article is a_ 
summary of the recommendations of the 
seventeen members. 


“Professional Sec-— 
ondary Education in Teachers’ Colleges.” 
Columbia University’s Contribution to Ed-_ 
ucation Series No. 169, 1925. Sizes up the 
conditions prevailing. A history of pro-— 
fessionalization is given. Recommends more 
standardization and uniformity in courses, 
type and amount of practice teaching, and 
more specialization in subject matter. 


HANUS, P. H. “The Preparation of High 


School Teachers.” Proceedings of the Na-— 
tional Educational Association. 1907. pp. 
563-77. Believes that training should a 
directed toward developing the high school 
teacher into a scholarly, kindly, scientific, 
socially-minded person, and one who will 
be equal to the task of preparing efficient 
leaders of society. 


“Professional Training 
for Teachers of Secondary Schools in Col- 
leges and Universities.” Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association. 1909. 
pp. 587-92. Notes the monopoly on elem- 
entary teacher training held by the normal 
school, and expresses the hope that sec- 
ondary education will not be monopolized 
by colleges and universities. Believes that 
both normal schools and universities should 
train all grades of teachers. 


“The Preparation of 
High School Teachers.” Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association. 1907. 
pp. 577-81. Reviews progress of the High 
School. Teachers have a vast responsi 
bility and must be trained to be equal t 
their trusts. 


Best Adapted to the Needs of High School 
Teachers and Principals.” School & Hom 
Education. April, 1917. pp. 216-21. The 
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Article concerns itself with what seems to 
be the minimum content courses which sec- 
ondary teachers and principals should have. 
It is based on the efforts of the North 
Central Association to professionalize edu- 
cation. 


HORN, John L. “Five Proposals for Im- 
proving Secondary School Education.” 
School & Society. January, 1927. The 
proposals are for the improvement of cer- 
tification, professional motivation of teach- 
ers, specialization and departmentalization, 
personnel conditions, and salaries. 


HOSIC, J. F. “Te Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools.” U. S. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1917. pp. 29-32. 
Stresses the great need of the trained spec- 
ialist for teaching high school English. 
Training too general and ineffective. Pro- 
fessionalization harmed. 


ILES, R. C. “The Place of the Social Sci- 
ences in the Training of Teachers.” Pea- 
body Jnl. of Education. July 1926. pp. 42- 
46. The article is an enthusiastic support 
of the socialization idea, and recommends 
all teaching to be socialized as much as 
possible, and stresses the need for more 
training of teachers in social ideas and ap- 
preciations. 


INGLIS, Alex. “Principles of Secondary 
Education.” Houghton-Mifflin Co. 1918. 
pp. 308-10. Urges better articulation be- 
tween the high school and normal institu- 
tion, so that teachers will be better able 
to fit themselves as specialists. Proper 
training must be academically broad and 
professionally high in standard. 


IVY, H. M. “The Professional Training for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools.” Proceed- 
ings of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
1926. pp. 343-48. The paper quotes the 

_ recommendations for specific requirements 
in the way of professional training to be 
applied to all eachers coming into the sec- 
ondary schools of the associaton. 


ACOBS, W. B. “Practice Teaching for 
Secondary School Teachers at Brown Uni- 
versity. "School & Society. April, 1916. 
pp. 533-35. A brief history of the policy 
followed at Brown in the selection, train- 


OOS se Lame 


ing, and practicing of the beginning teach- 
ers training there since 1895. 


JOHNSON, F. W. “The Administration and 


Supervision of the High School.” Ginn & 
Co. 1925. pp. 20-21. Complains that sec- 
ondary teacher training remains much too 
unstandardized, and that examinations 
alone will not suffice to insure teacher abil- 
ity from the certification standpoint. 


JOHNSTON, C. H. “ High School Educa- 


tion.” Charles Schribners’ Sons. 1912. pp. 
181, 224-25, 236, 239, 275, 330, 350. Treats 
the training of teachers under each activity 
of the high school. Favors specialization. 
Poor training in subject mastery respon- 
sible for most bad teaching. Too much 
overlooking the human side of pupils 
charged. 


JUDD, Chas. H. “The Preparation of High 


School Teachers.” Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 1907. pp. 
582-587. Questions the advisability of 
simply training teachers as specialists. Also 
condemns a toc broad type training. Rec- 
ommends that secondary teachers know 
education in all its phases, as is in keep- 
ing with the Lest professional standards. 


KENDALL, C. N. “The Training of High 


School Teachers.” School Review. Febru- 
ary 1913. pp. 92-102. Discusses the supply 
and demand aspect of teacher training, and 
the various agencies operating to produce 
low grade teaching talent in the profes- 
sion. Full academic, and professional train- 
ing plus observation and practice teaching 
under experts the only way to assure good 
teaching. 


KIRK, John R. “Will the Same Training in 


Normal School Serve to Prepare the 
Teacher for both Elementary and High 
School Work.’ Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 1907. pp. 
661-68. Contends that simply to train a 
candidate without knowing his or her abil- 
ities for teaching is wrong. Training should 
be the directing and exercising of native 
genius for the work. 


“Teacher Training Depart- 
ments in North Central High Schools.” 
School Review. April. 1917. pp. 249-56 
An article, composed of statistics as to 
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training facilities generally found in these 
high schools, and related matters. 


KOOS, L. V. “The Training of Teachers in 
Accredited High Schools in the State of 
Washington.” 18th Year Book of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
1919. pp. 213-56. The study reveals the de- 
gree of conformity to the recommenda- 
tions of the N. E. A. Committee of 1907, 
which the State of Washington has real- 
ized. Full academic and professional train- 
ing in keeping with the latest standards 
is urged. 


LUCKEY, G. W. A. “The Preparation of 
Teachers.” Proceedings of Thee National 
Educational Association. 1907. pp. 587-92. 
The point is made that education must 
keep pace with the complications of mod- 
ern life, and that the training of teachers 
is the only assurance that it will. Com- 
plete professionalization the only satisfac- 
tory teacher training device. 


MARTIN, G. H. “The Preparation of the 
High School Teacher.” Proceedings of 
The National Educational Association. 1907. 
pp. 592-97. Points out the fact that nor- 
mal schools were only formed to handle 
elementary teacher training—the high 
school teacher being left to the college for 
training which agency gave only academic 
development. Student mortality in high 
school traced to this cause—professionali- 
zation in high school teacher strongly rec- 
ommended, 


MC FARLAND, R. “Present Facilities for 
the Training of Secondary School Teach- 
ers in the New England States.” Educa- 
tion. Dec. 1913. pp. 207-12. An historical 
sketch of teacher training as a distinct 
educational function in the leading wuni- 
versities of the New England States, dat- 
ing from 1871. Harvard, Clark, Wellesley, 
Radcliff, Brown, and Mt. Holyoke are the 
institutions listed. 

McGREGOR, D. “The Professional Train- 
ing for Teachers of Secondary Schools.” 
Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association. 1909. pp. 581-87. Notes tend- 
ency of colleges and universities over the 
country to form educational departments 
and to stress the training of high school 
teachers, Advantages and disadvantages 
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MINER, J. B. 
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- Schools and Teacher Colleges.” 


NUTT, H. W. 
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of both the normal and university types of © 
training are given. Suggests that both in- 
stitutions remain unlimited in their activ-— 
ities—competition stimulates. 

“Resume of Work of the 
Committee on Practice Teaching for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers.” 18th Year Book 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. 1919. pp. 258-61. A thorough 
treatment of the practice teaching prob- 
lem. Full details of the recommendations 
of the committee are given from the stand- 
point of standardization, 

CHILD, GRAY. 
“Practice Teaching for Teachers of Sec- 
ondary Schools.” U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 29, 1917. pp. 72-75. 
Finds that in general,’ Methods of Pro- 
ceedure vary, Guiding Principles are vague, 
and that Administrative and Supervisory 
matters are often obstacles to the efficient 
carrying on of the work. 

fThe University of Wis- 
consin Plan for the Preparation of High 
School Teachers.” 18th Year Book of The 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. 1919. pp. 7-16. A thorough enough 
plan, but involved and needlessly aug- 
mented by inconsequentials. It has value 
as a procedure measure. ; 


“Provision for a Post Senior 
Year for High School Science Teachers.” 
Jnl. of Educational Psychology. March, 
1918. pp. 219-20. Reviews Carnegie Tech’s 
post senior year of professional prepara- 
tion for those contemplating teaching phys- 
ical sciences in high schools. 


“The Present Status of 
of High Schools in Normal 
School 
Review. March, 1923. pp. 380-877 The 
article discusses the main reasons why 
normal schools adopt 4 year programs for 
the training of secondary teachers, and 
gives the factors which necessitated this 
move. 


Teachers 


“Principles of Teaching High 
School Pupils.” The Century Co. 1924, 
pp. 13-15. The main point made is that 
teachers cannot focus on the subject to 
be taught and ignore the limitations and 
interests of high school pupils. Better pro- 
fessional training will correct this evil. 


ORR, Wm. 
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“The Aims and Standards for 
the Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers in New England.” Education. 
1913. pp. 213-16. Studies the preparation of 
teachers of academic subjects in the gen- 
eral run of small public high schools, whose 
teaching staffs do not exceed five in num- 
ber. This type high school is in the ma- 
jority in the New England States. 
O'SHEA, M. V. “The Preparation of High 
School Teachers.” Proceedings of The 
National Educational Association. 1907. pp. 
597-600. Professional interest and atten- 
tion, accompanied by a high degree of 
scholarship ahsolutely essential for success 
in high school teaching. These matters 
can only be brought about through proper 
training. 

PETERSON, M. “Teachers Should Have 
Preparation Equal to that Required for 
Good Secondary Instruction.” Proceedings 
of the National Educational Association. 
1920. p. 239. This paper sounds like the 
answer an intelligent layman might give 
if asked his opinion on teacher training. 
It has little professional merit to it 


RAINLEY, E. H. P. “The Problem of Train- 
ing High School Teachers in Oregon.” 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion. February. 1926. pp. 110-130. The 
problem of the proper training of teachers 
rests on the curriculum of the high school 
in which the teacher functions. Any pro- 
gram of training ignoring this is of little 
use. Oregon plans its teacher training 
courses according to the curricular needs 
of the high school. 

REAVIS, W. C. “The Determination of the 
Professional Curriculums for the Train- 
ing of Teachers in Secondary Schools.” 
School Review. January, 1924. pp. 27-35. 
Finds that the same lack of standardi- 
zation of teacher training for secondary 
schools, so evident in 1918, remains little 
changed in 1924. Uniformity of standards 
the crying need. Also, that colleges are 
not training any more effectively than did 
the normal schools, for all their claims. 


ROBERT, C. B. “The Training of Second- 
ary school Teachers.” School Review. 
May, 1913. pp. 225-34. Attributes the 


variations found in teacher training over 
the country to be due to different types of 


SAUVAIN, Edward. 
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laws in the several states, which regulate 
this matter. The Pittsburg Plan is cited as 
an effective means of teacher Training. 


SACHS, Julius. “The American Secondary 


School and Some of its Problems.” The 
McMillan Co. 1912. p. 18. The main 
point of the discussion is that teachers’ 
meetings instead of being productive of 
professional betterment are as a rule inter- 
minable periods of bickering and time wast- 
ing. Professional interest must be fostered 
within the schools as well as in the training 
institutions. 

“The Pittsburgh Plan 
of High School Practice Teaching from 
the High School Point of View.” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
September, 1924. pp. 363-67. A defense 
of the Plan, and enthusiastic at that. The 
peculiar needs of high school education de- 
mands that teachers be practiced in the 
field itself. 


SEBRLEY,. Hi HE. “The State Normal 
Schools and the Training of High School 
Teachers.” Proceedings of The National 
Educational Association. 1915. pp. 809-13 
Overdoing the matter of specialization, 
is assigned as the cause of the differentia- 
tion in the training teachers found over the 
country. Contends that high school pupils 
do not respond to specialization, because of 


the invariable effect it has upon the 
teacher. 
SEERLEY, H. H. “The Preparation of 


Teachers for High Schools.” Proceedings 
of The National Educational Association. 
1914. pp. 529-32. The personality and 
amount of training which a high school 
teacher should have depends on the stan- 
dards and the needs of the community in 
which the teacher operates. Urban teach- 
ers need more thorough training than do 
rural, All secondary teachers should have 
good academic foundation, and profession- 
alization equal to the demands of the com- 
munity. 

SHARMAN, M. S., and 

MEAD, A. R. “Some Notes on the Prepar- 
ation of Teachers for Secondary Schools 
at The University of Melbourne.” Educa- 
ional Adminstration and Supervision. Fe- 
bruary, 1926. pp. 131-33. A very interest- 
ing description of this state-controlled 
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system. The high standards, and thorough 
selective measures in operation are well 
worth reading. 


SHILDER. S. E. “The Qualifications of 
Teachers in the Commissioned High 
Schools of Indiana.” School Review. Sep- 
tember, 1913. pp. 446-60. A survey of the 
amount of professional training possessed 
by Indiana secondary teachers. Some en- 


lightening statistics. 


SMILEY, W. H. “The High School Teach- 
er’s Professional Preparation.” Proceed- 
ings of The National Educational Associa- 
tion. 1917. pp. 775-78. Contends that for- 
malization of training beyond the bare 
logical necessities to be a menace. States 
should demand academic training and pro- 
fessional training in the basic principles of 
education, plus observation and practice 
teaching as the minimum essentials for 
accrediting. 


SMITH, J. M. “The Training of High 
School Teachers in Louisiana.” Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University’s Contribu- 
tion to Education No. 247. 1926 This 
treatise is a thorough survey of the re- 
quirements, standards, and uniformity of 
practice in operation in the training of 
teachers for Louisiana High Schools. 
Valuable Professionally. 


SMITH, F. W. “The High School.” Stur- 
gis & Walton. 1916. Links the problem 
of training high school teachers with the 
various secondary subjects. The general 
tone is to the effect that subject speciali- 
zation and mastery is becoming more and 
more the requirement, and training of uni- 
form sort is the only solution. 


SNEDDEN, D. “Problems of Secondary 
Education.” Houghtin-Mifflin Co. 1917. 
pp. 22-23. Notes tendency towards separa- 
tion of the Educational from the Liberal 
Arts Departments in universities and coll- 
eges, and favors the steps. Better organ- 
ization and _ standardization will result. 
Sees the time arriving when no one will be 
able to teach in a high school without a 
college or university degree. 


SNEDDEN, D. “The Certification of High 
School Teachers.” Education. January, 
1911. pp. 234-38 States that in Massachu- 
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ssetts and elsewhere, there exists little uni- 
formity of standards for the training of se- 
condary teachers. Complains that most 
small high schools employ a college gradu- 
ate, well enough prepared academically, but 
poorly professionalized—all of which is bad 
for the pupils. Uniformity and standardi- 
zation of training practices and accrediting 
the only solution for the problem. 


“Professional Prepara- 
tion Work of Teachers for High School 
Agriculture.” American Education. No- 
vember. 1918. pp. 117-19. Believes that 
professional improvement tends to bring 
out the finest qualities in instructors. The 
paper then describes the training necessi- 
tated by the Smith-Hughes standards, and 
how the rural high school teacher becomes 
an aid in the community. 


“The Preparation of 
High School Teachers.” Proceedings of 
The National Educational Association. 
1907. pp. 547-51. Where the subject en- 
grosses the teacher, the point of view of 
the pupil is lost sight of. Academic train- 
ing tends to specialization, professionaliza- 
tion ought to balance this trend, and will 
providing it is of the proper sort. 


“The Training of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers in° the Se- 
condary Schools in the U. S.” Teachers’ 
College. Columbia University’s Contribu- 
tion to Education Series No. 256. 1927. 
A survey of training conditions as they ef- 
fect the foreign language teacher. Finds 
that the majority of such teachers are 
native born and trained in colleges and 
universities. Some views from these teach- 
ers in appreciation of type of training they 
get are anything but flattering to the train- 
ing institutions. 


“Minimum Qualifica- 
tions for the Training and Certification of 
Secondary Teachers.” Proceedings of The 
National Educational Association. 1907. 
pp. 252-56. Blames the school superin- 


tendends for the lax standards in the train- - 


ing and qualifications of high school teach- 
ers. Claims that they have it in their 
power to enforce requirements, but neglect 
to do so. Recommends a high degree of 
both academic and professional training. 
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WALKER, N. W. “The Preparation and 
Selection of Teachers for High Schools 

’ and Colleges.” Proceedings of the 31st 
Annual Meeting of The Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in The 
Southern States. pp. 209-21. Details the 
standards and qualifications set up by law 
and arbitrary demands of school boards 
throughout the South, on which to operate 
a selection and training of teachers. This 
is resulting in the reorganization of many 
normal schools into four year training coll- 
eges. 

WAPLES, Douglas. “The Pittsburgh Course 
in Unit Planning for Prospective High 
School Teachers.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. May, 1925. pp. 
340-43. A more or less detailed account of 
the practices employed in the working of 
the Plan, and the co-operation of the stu- 
dents and faculty-in constantly trying to 
improve the scheme. 

WAPLES, Douglas. “The Pittsburgh Plan 
of High School Practice Teaching from the 
University Standpoint.” Educational Ad- 
minstration and Supervision. September, 
1924. pp. 354-62. An account of the ad- 
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minstrative and stpervisory measures 
adopted in the operation of this plan of 
teacher training. An appreciation of the 
course by the candidates themselves is of 
interest. 


WHIT CRAFT, L. H. “The Professional 
Preparation and Training of High School 
Teachers.” School Review. March, 1924 
pp. 218-23 compiled from 179 catalogues of 
teacher training institutions, showing con- 
ditions of uniformity in the matter of re- 
quirements and standards for training. The 
institutions are in the territory of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary schools. 


WILLIAMS, L. A., and 

RICE, G. A. “Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation.” Ginn and Co. 1927. pp. 118-19 
Reviews teacher training from its begin- 
ning in this country. Female Seminaries 
were the first teacher training institutions 
in the country according to the authors. 
A contrast is made between conditions then 
and now. Favors both high academic and 
professional training as assurances of ef- 
ficient teaching. 


PartIV. The Committee’s Researches 


Your committee, from this point on in 
its report has endeavored to consider the 
questions and problems which arise in 
the process of securing and developing 
secondary teachers as a consistent whole 
and therefore we have organized the 
available studies and researches under 
the following heads: 


A. The background of those who 
seek teacher training in our colleges and 
universities. 


B. Present practice in student par- 
ticipation in teaching. 


C. The proportionate amount of 
professional and academic training com- 
monly accepted for under-graduate de- 
grees. 


D. Characteristic differences _ be- 


tween under-graduate and graduate 


courses in education. 


E. Legal qualifications of teachers. 


F. The College Placement Bureau 
and the Candidate. 


G. The Work of the 
Teacher. 


Beginning 


A. Appraising the Potential Teacher 

One of the important fields in which 
this committee is interested has to do 
with the individual and the qualities and 
capacities which he brings to the teacher 
training institution when he enters it. 
The other field has to do with what he 
is called upon to do in the first two or 
three years of teaching. Professional 
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training must bridge the gap, if any, be- 
tween the abilities and capacities pos- 
sessed by the individual and_ those 
needed when one first enters a position. 

It is certainly obvious that no program 
of professional training for secondary 
school teachers can be set up without 
giving due consideration to the qualities, 
capacities and abilities possessed by those 
who are to receive the training. We 
are therefore interested in the following 
study of the background of the future 
teacher. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
FUTURE TEACHER* 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 

According to the old adage, as is the 
teacher so is the school. Natural quali- 
ties possessed, the personnel of the home, 
economic and social conditions of the 
family all play an important part in de- 
termining the kind of education children 
receive. Being a leader, the social, civic, 
mental and character traits of the teacher 
are consciously or unconsciously held up 
by the children as desirable, if not as the 
highest ideals to be attained. The type 
of persons who seek entrance into the 
profession is a vital matter, therefore, 
and should not be passed by lightly. The 
rapid increase in attendance at our col- 
leges and universities, where our future 
teachers largely receive their training, 
raises the question of their source. This 
may have an important bearing upon the 
quality of teaching, especially if to any 
great extent they come from homes and 
nationalities not entirely familiar and in 
sympathy with American 
traditions and ideals. 


institutions, 


*Stockdale, W. T.: The Background of 
Nebraska’s Future ‘Teacher. | Unpublished 
thesis, University of Nebraska, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1928. 
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Who are these young men and women 
seeking to become our future teachers? 
From what social classes’and from what 
kind of families and homes do they 
come? What are their intellectual and 
academic accomplishments? What are 
the social and economic conditions of the 
population from which they come? It 
is the purpose of this study to give ear- 
nest consideration to these and other 
questions of similar character. 


MetrHop OF PROCEDURE 


Several factors guided in the selection 
of the colleges from which to secure data 
for the study: ; 

1. The institutions studied are the 
outstanding colleges which prepare stu- 
dents for teaching and have the author- 
ity of the state to grant teachers certifi- 
cates. 

2. The co-operation on the part of 
the institutions was easily secured. 

3. They represented the different 
types of accredited institutions of higher 
learning in the state. 

The co-operation of all the outstand- 
ing liberal arts colleges in the state as 
well as of the teachers colleges was, 
therefore, secured in making the study. 

It was decided to use the freshmen 
students enrolled for the first semester 
in these respective institutions. Intelli- 
gence tests, achievement scores and se- 
mester grades were secured, tabulated 
and classified. A questionnaire was also 
resorted to to secure social and economic 
data, as well as facts of a personal na- 
ture, about the respective families and 
individuals concerned. The instructors, 
assigned the work of giving the tests 
and questionnaires in the respective in- 
stitutions, were asked to secure the data 
at a regular meeting of the class and 
under their direction and supervision. 


All tests were scored personally by the 
author of the study. Every possible pre- 
caution was taken to standardize the 
procedure and insure the reliability of 
the data. Students were assured that 
information given by them would not be 
used in any way which might disclose 
their identity. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Complete data were had from 818 
first year University students; 696 first 
year State Teachers College students; 
753 first year students enrolled in the 
Denominational Colleges. 

2. Thirty-six per cent of all first year 
men and eighty-six per cent of all the 
first year women enrolled in Nebraska 
Colleges studied were preparing to teach. 

In the University, State Teachers Col- 
leges, and Denominational Colleges re- 
spectively 20%, 74%, and 30% of the 
men enrolled were planning to teach; 
82%, 96%, and 70% of the women so 
enrolled were planning to teach. 


3. Forty-four per cent of all first 
year students enrolled who expect to 
teach are of English descent, while 47% 
of all those who enter all other occupa- 
tions are of English descent. With the 
exception of English, there is a larger 
per cent of the various nationalities who 
are expecting to teach than are those 
who are preparing for other occupations. 
The 56% of foreign descent who expect 
to teach are classified approximately as 
follows: German 16%, Irish 10%, 
Scotch 8%, Swede 7%, French 3%, 
Dane 3%, Czek 2%, all others 7%. 

4, In the main, it is the fathers and 
mothers of Anglo-Saxon descent who 
are sending their sons and daughters to 
college to train for teachers, as well as 
for other professions and occupations. 

5. The 56% of foreign descent ex- 
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pecting to teach are largely well Amer- 
icanized, if the use of the English lan- 
guage as a mode of speech in the home 
is taken as a criterion. English is the 
chief mode of speech in over 95% of 
the homes of those who expect to teach 
in public schools. 

6. When the number of students of 
foreign parentage who expect to teach 
was compared with the number of for- 
eign-born whites of the respective na- 
tionalities, as shown by the 1920 Cen- 
sus Report, a correlation of approxi- 
mately .58 was found. 

7. There is a tendency for students 
of German descent to attend the non- 
state co-educational institutions. This 
is true of those who are preparing for 
other vocations as well as for teaching. 
With respect to the other nationalities 
one is impressed with the similarity in 
percentages of the respective groups in 
both state and non-state institutions. 

8. In view of the recent discussion 
about Nordic Stock it is interesting, if 
not significant, to note that a large per 
cent of those who are of foreign de- 
scent come from the peoples of northern 
Europe, less than 6% being of southern 
European ancestry. The generalization 
to be drawn is that the teachers at pres- 
ent are coming largely from native born 
stock and a large proportion of those 
listed as of foreign parentage are of 
northern European origin. 

9. The results show that the students 
of English and German descent are 
slightly superior in native intelligence to 
the other race groups, but the Scandina- 
vian and Bohemian or Czek groups ranix 
slightly above in academic and scholastic 
achievements. The difference in either 
of these factors is too slight to be of 
any significance. As a whole it is the 
similarity of the different college groups 
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and race groups rather than the differ- 
ences that impresses the investigator. 

10. The extent of parental education 
enters into the background of our future 
teachers. This was measured in terms 
of educational levels. It was found that 
55% of the fathers and 59% of the 
mothers of all students received only 
some form of rural or elementary edu- 
cation. The mother likewise led on the 
high school level, 23% having graduated 
from high school. On the college level 
the condition is reversed since 20% of 
the fathers received a college training, 
while only 12% of the mothers received 
a college education. The parents of the 
men who are not expecting to teach are 
decidedly better trained than the parents 
of the men who do expect to teach, while 
the parents of the women who are not 
expecting to teach have less schooling 
than do the parents of the women who 
are expecting to teach. 

11. Seventy-nine per cent of the fa- 
thers of the men students and 72% of 
the fathers of the women students who 
expect to teach are engaged in farming, 
mercantile business and skilled labor; 
13% of the fathers of men students and 
20% of the fathers of the women stu- 
dents who expect to teach are engaged 
as bankers, lawyers, physicians, engin- 
eers, and teachers. Over 53% of the 
fathers of women students and 41% of 
the fathers of men students going into 
vocations other than teaching are en- 
gaged in business, banking, or some pro- 
fession. The teacher groups come 
largely from families engaged in farm- 
ing or skilled labor. With the exception 
of the children of the professional group, 
who show a decided superiority in in- 
telligence, the relation of the occupation 
of the parent and intelligence of children 
tends to discredit any striking psycholog- 
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ical difference between occupational — 


group. 

12. The median family income of all — 
students reporting is $3,277.78. In ev- — 
ery division the data show that the 
income of the students’ families who do 
not expect to teach is much larger than 
the students’ families who do expect to ~ 
teach. The results further show that in 
every case the income of families of the 
men who expect to teach is considerably 
smaller than is the income of the fam- 
ilies of the women students who expect 
to teach. The reverse is true in every 
case of the men and women who do not 
expect to teach. Teachers as a rule come ™ 
from families in moderate circumstances 
and the parents of men expecting to 
teach are on a lower economic level than 
are the families of women who are pre- 
paring to teach. Furthermore the data 
indicate that students in the teacher 
training institutions, as a group, come 
from homes of a lower economic level 
than students in the university and in the — 
non-state institutions. 

13. The median size of the family of 
the teacher groups is 4.76, whereas the 
median size of the family of non-teacher 
groups is 3.72. This is a most interest- — 
ing fact, since our leading sociologists — 
claim that a family of 3.8 children is the © 
size necessary to replace itself. Students — 
who expect to teach come from larger — 
families than students who do not expect 
to teach. Students enrolled in teacher 
training institutions are recruited from 
larger families than those. represented 
by the liberal arts colleges. Men stu- 
dents who expect to teach come from 
larger families than the women students 
who expect to teach. 

14. The average age of the men stu- 
dents both of the teacher and non- 
teacher group is approximately 20 years; 


the average age of the women students 
preparing to teach is 19 years 8 months; 
while the average age of the women of 
the non-teacher group is 19 years 2 
months. 

15. The results indicate that there is 
a tendency for the children of large 
families in both the teacher and non- 
teacher groups to be slightly inferior in 
intelligence and, conversely, for the chil- 
dren of small families in both groups to 
be of the more superior intelligence. The 
higher the mentality of the students in 
any of the classes the fewer the number 
of children in the homes from which 
these students come. 

16. Another interesting point brought 
out was the fact that when the parents 
both have only a rural or elementary 
schooling the average size of the family 
is 4.46; when both parents have a high 
school education the number of children 
is 3.13; when both have a college educa- 
tion the number of children is 2.99. 

The data further show that when the 
father has had but a grade education and 
the mother a high school training the 
average size of the family is 3.74, but 
when the amount of schooling which the 
father and mother had is_ reversed, 
the size of the family is 4.46 or an in- 
crease in size of 20%. When the father 
has had a high school training and the 
mother a college education the average 
number of children to the family is 2.96. 
Reverse the amount of schooling which 
the father and mother have had and the 
average number of children to the fam- 
ily is 4.15, an increase of 37%. When 
the father has had a grade school and 
the mother a college education the num- 
ber of children to the family is 3.72. 
’ Reverse the amount of training which 
the father and mother have and the av- 
erage number of children to the family 
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is 4.15. This would seem to show that 
in both teaching and non-teaching 
groups educated mothers have more in- 
fluence than do educated fathers in re- 
ducing the size of the family. A positive 
relation was found between social status 
of the family and intelligence quotients 
of the children. 


Tue TyprcaL Younc Lapy ENTERING 
COLLEGE TO PREPARE FOR TEACHING 
The typical young lady seeking to pre- 

pare for teaching in our colleges is 

slightly over nineteen years of age. She 
is native born, of native born parents 
or she comes of Nordic Stock and from 

a home in which both parents speak the 

English language. When she starts her 

preparation in college both of her par- 

ents are living and have had a grade or 
high school education. Her father is en- 
gaged in one of three prominent voca- 
tions—farming, merchandise business, 
or skilled labor and, in the case of one 
out of five, is engaged in some profes- 
sional work and has an annual income 
of approximately $3,000. She comes 
from a family of three or four children. 

She is equal or superior in intelligence, 

though not in social and economic status, 

to her college chum who does not intend 

to teach. As teaching is regarded as a 

highly respectable calling and more ac- 

cessible with like competence than any 
other walk open to her she has decided 
to teach. 


Tue TypicAL YouNG MAN ENTERING 
COLLEGE TO PREPARE FOR TEACHING 


The typical young man that enters 
upon the preparation for teaching in our 
colleges is approximately 20 years of 
age. He is native born of native born 
parents of Nordic descent. The English 
language is spoken by both parents. His 
parents have had a grade schooling but 
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rarely more than a high school education 
and they are not as well trained as par- 
ents of college students who are expect- 
ing to enter other vocations than teach- 
ing. His father is engaged in farming, 
business or skilled labor. He comes 
from a family in moderate circumstances 
having an annual income of slightly less 
than $3,000. His family is on a lower 
economic and social level than the family 
of his college chum who plans on going 
into other vocations‘than teaching. He 
comes from a family of four or five 
children, and has average intelligence. 
He feels the pressure, both real and an- 
ticipated, to earn his own way. As the 
transfer from the school room as a stu- 
dent to it as a teacher is but a step he 
decides to teach. His economic condi- 
tions are such that he cannot afford to 
postpone a moderate income even though 
it comes at a sacrifice of a later larger 
gain. 

While this study covers but one state, 
yet it is from a representative North 
Central state and probably reflects a 
rather characteristic situation. 


B. Present Practices with Reference 
to Student Participation 
in Teaching 

A second condition about which this 
committee was naturally interested was 
the prevailing conditions and procedure 
with reference to student participation 
in appropriate phases of teaching in 
North central colleges and universities. 
The practice of teaching by prospective 
teachers is supposed to have something 
to do with the professional training of 
those teachers. How valuable the re- 
sult is depends upon conditions govern- 
ing practice teaching. In order to make 
a start in the direction of determining 
how important this practice is in the 
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training of candidates, a study of the 
present status of practice teaching was 
undertaken. We are not passing judg- 
ment upon the merits of the case. We 
are about to embark on a voyage of dis- 
covery in an almost uncharted sea of 
student-teacher participation in teaching 
and before we get out of sight of land 
we are going to get our bearings. We 
were very fortunate in being able to in- 


terest in this study a graduate student _ 


from the college of education of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He prepared what this 
committee considers to be a first class 
questionnaire and received offers of co- 
operation from one hundred and eighty- 
four colleges and universities in this ter- 
ritory. This study and the tables and 
charts which have been prepared form 
part of the report of this committee 
which we recommend be printed in ex- 
tended form in the North Central Quar- 
terly. Summarized, the study brings out 
the following facts and conditions: 

(The study prepared by Mr. George 
S. Colebank of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, Iowa, is printed in full 
in this issue of the Quarterly. It will 
be found on pages 376 to 431—The 
Editor.) 

1. 159 institutions provide practice 
teaching on secondary level. Of 105 
North Central colleges, 47 own and con- 
trol their own training high school, 75 
use public schools and 17 use both. The 
tendency is for student teaching in North 
‘Central colleges to be done in public high 
schools. Colleges would prefer to own 
their own, however. 

2. About an equal number of these 
schools are junior high schools, senior 
high schools, four year high schools and 
six year high schools. 

3. The tendency is for the regular 
high school teacher to supervise and di- 
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rect student teaching. Supervisors, heads 
of departments of education, high school 
principals, various members of the de- 
partment of education and members of 
the academic department in the college 
are listed as others responsible for super- 
vision of student teachers in some 
schools. Most colleges have a director 
of student teachers who is a member of 
the staff of the college of education. 


4. In college or university controlled 
training high schools, about one-third of 
the teachers have master’s degrees—the 
other two-thirds A. B.’s. 


5. Student teachers are largely se- 
niors and are usually selected by the head 
of the department or school of education 
working jointly with the head of the col- 
lege department representing the subject 

taught and the principal of the training 
school. 


6. Familiarity with subject to be 
taught, moral status, scholastic rank and 
physical status in the order named are 
the predominating factors considered in 
the selection of student teachers. 


7. An average requirement of ap- 
proximately 12 hours of education is ask- 
ed of students before they are assigned 
to practice teaching. An average of a lit- 

tle over 16 hours is the amount actually 
earned by students before beginning 
practice teaching. The range, however, 
is from 2 hours to 47 hours. 


8 A range of credit for practice 
teaching from 2 hours to 10 hours is 
found to exist. Three, four or five hours 
in order named is the credit allowance 
in the largest number of schools. Ten 
institutions, however, allow ten hours 
credit, while another ten allow 2% hours 
or less. 

9. In observing teaching the activities 
regarded as most important by the largest 
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number of schools as determined by the 
amount of emphasis placed upon them 
by the colleges are in order named: 


1. Studying the teacher—personality, 
methods and discipline. 

2. Studying assignment of lessons. 

3. Studying pupils in class. 

Other schools rank these activities as 
low as ninth or tenth. Eight other ac- 
tivities are listed by 23 schools as the 
most important activity in observing in- 
struction. Library management, seating 
pupils and heating and ventilating are 
typical of other activities regarded as 
most important by some schools. 

10. Most schools agree that the most 
important activity of the student teacher 
as judged by the amount of time devoted 
to it, is class teaching. A second impor- 
tant activity is lesson preparation; an- 
other, individual or group conferences 
with supervisors. Supervising of study 
as an important activity gets but a light 
scattering vote. 


11. Three student teachers out of four 
do practice teaching in only one subject. 
The other one usually has experience in 
two subjects, rarely in three. Over one 
half of the schools reporting plan for 
practice teaching in but one subject. 
Relatively few student teachers get ex- 
perience through teaching groups sec- 
tioned according to ability. 

12. In some training schools the stu- 
dent teacher teaches 100% of the time 
devoted to instruction. In others she 
teaches but 10% of the time. The me- 
dian is 50.8% of the time. 

13. The amount of practice teaching 
required of each student teacher varies 
from 1,800 minutes (20 ninety-minute 
periods) to 4,200 minutes (60 seventy- 
minute periods). The median for the 
average in 45 minute classes is 54 periods 
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(2,430 minutes) ; in 50 minute classes, 
409 periods (2,208 minutes) ; in 55 min- 
ute classes, 90.8 periods (4,990 minutes). 
The standard requirement fixed by the 
Carnegie Foundation is 90 periods of 45 
minutes (4,050 minutes). 

14. Finally, medians and medians for 
the average do not begin to tell the story 
which the wide ranges of practice shows. 
In practically every item dissimilarity 
and not similarity of practice is shown 
to be the rule. 


C. Hours of Education Allowed 
for the A. B. and B. S. Degrees 

Time was in North Central Association 
history when the whole effort of the or- 
ganization in the field of professional 
training was to assure itself that pros- 
pective teachers were given ample train- 
ing in education. This was to off-set the 
theory then generally in vogue that any- 
one who had a knowledge of subject- 
matter in any field was capable of teach- 
ing it and to amplify the idea that pro- 
fessional training consisted in knowing 
not only subject-matter but in knowing 
something about the psychology and tech- 
nique of education. To this end the North 
Central Association encouraged all pros- 
pective teachers to register in the school 
of Education and set up a requirement 
that North Central Association teachers 
must present at first eleven and then not 
less than fifteen hours from the school 
of educatien. So positive was this ef- 
fort that within recent years we have be- 
gun to find some candidates for teacher 
training who seem to have had more 

hours in the school of Education than any 
_ place else. Then the question was nat- 
urally raised as to whether their general 
training was broad enough to give them 
the background which is considered nec- 
essary for successful class room teaching. 
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In order to determine what the prac- 
tice is in North Central schools and col- 
leges with reference to the number of 
hours which a student may offer from the 
school of Education toward the under- 
graduate degree, this committee insti- 
tuted an investigation into the minimum 
and maximum number of hours in edu- 
cation allowed for the under-graduate 
degree in North Central colleges and 
universities. 
college of education of the University of 
Nebraska for this study. For purposes 
of this report at this time we need but 
emphasize the chief points brought out 
in the findings of that study: 

1. Questionnaires were sent to 82 
North Central colleges and universities. 
Replies were received from 80. 

2. Forty-nine of the 80 definitely limit 
the number of hours credit allowed to- 
ward an A. B. degree in Education. The 
range is from 15 to 74 semester hours. 
The results show there is no agreement 
nor clear conception in the minds of edu- 
cators as to the desirable numbers of 
hours of professional work for a stu- 
dent’s first degree. 

3. The median number of hours al- 
lowed in North Central colleges is 30; 
the upper quartile has a range from 40 
to 74 hours; the lower quartile 15 hours. 

4. Of the remaining 31 institutions 
17 indicate that there is no limit, leaving 
the student to select as many as he de- 
sires. The replies of the other sixteen 
schools were too indefinite for interpre- 
tation or they do not offer the A. B. de- 
gree. 

5. In over half of the schools reply- 


We are indebted to the. 


ing to the questionnaires students may — 


take work in Education amounting to 
from 25% to 50% of the work toward 
the A. B. degree; in some the number 
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of hours in Education is unlimited. The 
wide variation and the great number of 
hours credit in professional courses al- 
lowed toward the bachelor’s degree seem 
to show that a great many schools em- 
phasize Education to the neglect of con- 
tent courses. 


6. The conditions for the B. S. de- 
gree are approximately the same. The 
median number of hours in Education al- 
lowed toward the degree is 30. Twenty- 
nine schools, however, have no limit on 
the hours in Education toward the B. 
S. degree. 


7. The minimum number of hours of 
Education required in institutions giving 
the A. B. in Education varies from 10 
to 45. The median number of hours was 
found to be 24, which is 9 hours more 
than the requirement of the North Cen- 
tral Association for Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. For the B. S. degree 
there is a range of from 14 to 50, with 
a median and mode of 24. In the state 
universities belonging to the North Cen- 
tral Association the median number of 
hours required for the first degree is 20 
and the mode is 20 hours: There is no 
agreement nor clear conception as to the 
exact number of hours of professional 
work necessary or desirable for a stu- 
dent taking the first degree. 


D. Differences Between Graduate 
and Under-Graduate Courses 
in Education* 


Along with the confusion which is ap- 
parent in the great variety of practice 
with reference to the number of hours of 
Education counted toward the undergrad- 


*From Hagey, J. C., Differences between 
graduate and undergraduate courses in edu- 
cation. Unpublished thesis, University of Neb- 
raska, Teachers College, 1928. 
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uate degree is an equal chaotic condition 
with respect to the differentiation be- 
tween graduate and  under-graduate 
courses. 

A glance at the current literature will 
enable the most casual observer to ascer- 
tain that there is no clear conception in 
the minds of educators in charge of grad- 
uate schools as to what distinction there 
is or should be between graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses. Are graduate 
courses to consist entirely of research, in- 
tensive mastery accompanied by indepen- 
dent investigation, or are they to become 
essentially courses of continued education 
and wide learning? What is the general 
character of this graduate work? What 
are the prerequisites laid down in the 
printed literature? Are they adhered to 
in practice in the respective institutions? 
Is there a definite graduate student body 
and a definite graduate faculty? What 
are the requirements and privileges set 
up by various graduate schools? Is there 
an overlapping in the graduate and under- 
graduate courses now given? These and 
many similar questions are to be earnest- 
ly considered in this study. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


A survey questionnaire was sent to 82 
North Central Colleges and Universities 
seeking information in regard to the pre- 
requisites, standards, and nature of grad- 
uate courses offered. Replies rceeived 
from 80 institutions, were classified and 
compared with those given in catalogs. 
The published write-ups of undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses were classified 
and studied for purposes of overlapping 
and comparison with published standards 
and requirements and those given in the 
questionnaires. Current literature and 
scientific studies on graduate work were 
examined, 
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(As this study is still in progress we 
can only give results shown by data sub- 
mitted to date.) 

1. An analysis of the current liter- 
ature, studies, graduate catalogues, and 
a questionnaire sent out along this line 
reveals that there is no clear conception 
in the minds of educators as to what dis- 
tinction there should be between gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses. 

2. The nature of the graduate work 
now given in North Central Colleges was 
reported by 29 institutions as being a 
compromise between continued education 
and intensive mastery accompanied by 
research; by 17 colleges and universities 
as being research and training in methods 
of research; by 10 institutions as being 
in the nature of wide learning and in- 
tensive mastery of subject matter. One 
is surprised to find even this much agree- 
ment as to the type and nature of gradu- 
ate work in the various colleges, or even 
within the same college, when he realizes 
the many sources from which graduate 
courses spring. Eight report that the 
Dean of the Graduate College determines 
which courses carry graduate credit. 
Twenty-three colleges and universities 
report that such courses are determined 
by graduate councils, committees on 
advanced degrees, committees on grad- 
uate study and committees of the 
graduate faculty. Twenty-four institu- 
tions report that the chairman of depart- 
ments or the professors of the depart- 
ments determine which courses shall 
carry graduate credit. The graduate fac- 
ulty takes action on all coures in two 
colleges, and in six colleges the courses 
which carry graduate credit are deter- 
mined jointly by two or more of the of- 
ficial bodies named above. 

3. Of the forty colleges reporting that 
graduate courses were open to under- 
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graduate students, sixteen reported they 


were open to seniors only, and twenty- — 


four stated that they permitted both ju- 
niors and seniors to enroll in graduate 
courses. Twenty-five stated that teach- 
ing experience was not a prerequisite 
to any graduate work; fourteen report 
that it was a prerequisite to some 
courses; only one college reports it as a 
prerequisite to all courses. 
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4. When work for graduate credit is — 


taken in classes composed of graduate 
and undergraduate students the general 
practice is to require a higher grade of 
work. This is done by requiring higher 
grades, by special work, or by both. 
There are a few institutions that con- 
sider both groups on the same basis and 


expect the same level of responses, re-. 
gardless of the graduate or undergrad- ~ 


uate status of the student. 
5. While there is no clear conception 
as to the difference between graduate and 


undergraduate work there is a strong ~ 


feeling that some distinction should be 
made, and accordingly, there is a decided 
tendency against allowing undergraduate 
courses taken after graduation to be used 
to release credit hours received in gradu- 
ate courses taken by the student as an 
undergraduate. 

Thirty-seven colleges and universities 
out of forty-two replying to this question, 
were emphatically opposed to such jug- 
gling of credits, but in the five institu- 
tions where this was allowed the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses appeared 
to be on the same level, and, there was 
no rule or limit as to the number of hours 
which could be released. 


6. Graduate students are limited as” 


to the number of hours credit they may 
take during one semester. The range is 
from 12 to 20 semester hours. 
mon practice during summer sessions is 


The com- 
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to allow one hour for each week of at- 
tendance. Only six institutions reported 
that they did not place a limit upon the 
load carried by graduate students. 
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7. There is a decided tendency against 
allowing any graduate credit for courses 
taken by correspondence. 

Even in the six schools reporting that 
graduate credit is so allowed there is a 
definite limit of from 4 to 12 hours. 
Forty-four colleges and universities re- 
ported that they were strongly opposed 
to such practice, as lowering the stan- 
dards of graduate work. Furthermore, 
the general practice is to refuse graduate 
credit for courses taken by extension. 
Only fourteen colleges out of fifty col- 
leges and universities replying’ to this 
question allow such credit, and in these 
institutions the number of hours is lim- 
ited to 8 or 10, 


8. It is a common practice in the col- 
leges of the North Central Association 
to allow graduate credit for graduate 
courses taken in other institutions. Even 
in the case of the Masters degree, forty 
institutions find it satisfactory to give 
some credit, and the range of credit al- 
lowed is from 0 to 20 hours. While in 
fourteen schools graduate credit is not 
allowed toward the Master’s degree for 
courses taken in other institutions, such 
credit is allowed, within limits, for the 
same courses when applied toward the 
Ph. D. or other more advanced degrees. 


9. The practices and requirements, 
which apply to graduate courses during 
the regular school year, are adhered to in 
all graduate work given during the sum- 
mer sessions. 

In general, higher institutions do not 
discriminate accurately between graduate 
and undergraduate courses. The gradu- 
ate courses given in many colleges require 
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little if any prerequisites, techniques, or 
methods. As a matter of fact the con- 
tent in many of these courses overlaps the 
subject matter of courses given on the 
undergraduate level. Perhaps a sharp 
distinction cannot always be drawn be- 
tween graduate and undergraduate work 
or it is even conceivable that graduate 
courses should sometimes be in the na- 
ture of transition courses, that is, they 
should have a combination of the ele- 
ments of acquisition of knowledge and 
independent investigation but certainly 
the elementary stages of subject matter 
should never be placed on the graduate 
level. There are many contradictions of 
practices among the colleges and univer- 
sities of the North Central Association 
and even among the different departments 
within the same colleges and universities. 
There are no standards agreed upon by 
higher institutions with respect to the dif- 
ferentiation of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses. From the questionnaire data 
one is convinced, however, that there is a 
feeling among the various graduate insti- 
tutions that somehow these colleges and 
universities should take concerted action 
to establish some feasible standards for 
determining at least in a general way 
the graduate rank of subjects. These 
principles must necessarily be general 
enough so that they can accommodate 
themselves to the actual conditions as . 
they now exist and at the same time es- 
tablish procedures leading toward more 
ideal standards. 

To make clear what we mean by feas- 
ible working standards for differentiating 
graduate and undergraduate work your 
committee submits the following sugges- 
tions: 

1, The elementary stages of all sub- 
jects within the student’s field of choice 
as well as along general lines are not of 
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graduate rank. Subjects that require no 
prerequisite knowledge, methods or tech- 
niques are not, therefore, of graduate 
calibre. 

2. Persistance and continuity of study 
are essential to intensive mastery; that 
is, if sufficient amounts of prerequisite 
work shall be taken to make possible a 
basis for original investigation or satis- 
factory results in wide learning and con- 
tinued education. 

3. Students who present themselves 
for graduate work and who are notably 
deficient in the fundamental knowledge, 
methods and techniques necessary to in- 
tensive mastery and independent inves- 
tigation in the particular field of their 
choice should be required to complete the 
necessary courses to prepare for such 
advanced work without credit. We real- 
ize that the preparation of college stu- 
dents is often limited along these lines. 
Despite the actual conditions the matter 
cannot be decided off hand in favor of 
graduate credit for such courses, as other 
matters intervene. The mastery of the 
prerequisite tools and knowledge should 
be required as entrance requirements for 
graduate study in order that graduate 
courses may emphasize intensive mastery, 
independent investigation, scholarship 
and research or at least continued edu- 
cation on an advanced level. 

These statements are properly phrased 
in broad and general terms. Their mean- 
ing and implication can easily be made 
specific. Some progress can be made 
each year without injustice to the stu- 
dents now enrolled in graduate colleges 
and with benefit to graduate work if we 
but agree upon the direction in which to 
go. 

In the training of students for teaching, 
the legal requirements set up by various 
state agencies must be taken into con- 
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sideration. A study of legal qualifica- 
tions of secondary school teachers in the 
United States is therefore in point. 


E. The North Central Association and 
Legal Requirements for Certification 
in its Territory 

The North Central Association is an ~ 
extra-legal body. Membership in it is 
voluntary and may be assumed or cast 
off at will by any members of the or- 
ganization as an extra-legal organiza- 
tion, it has the privilege of setting 
up standards in requirements for the 
training of teachers in its institutions 
over and above those contained in the 
law of any of the states in which its 
members are located. It is not bound 
to accept as teachers in its schools those 
who fulfill the minimum legal require- 
ments for certification in the various 
states comprising North Central terri- 
tory. However, what the legal require- 
ments are in each of these states has 
an effect upon what the requirements in 
the North Central Association .are or 
may become. While we have the power 
and are free to set up whatever require- 
ments we will over and above the legal 
minimums, yet in actual practice public 
opinion prevents us from being able to 
go far beyond the best state standards. 

Therefore, as an association, we are 
interested in the legal requirements in 
North Central states. In addition to 
that we are interested in how these re- 
quirements in North Central states com- 
pare with those in non-North Central 
states. We are interested to know what 
range and variety exists between the 
minimum and maximum legal require- 
ments for teaching in a high school in 
each of the given states. 

With that end in view the committee 
has undertaken to determine what the 
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A Table of Comparative Trends in High School Teachers Certification 


Criteria for Comparison 
Number of states requiring 
Expreience 


An educational course of some kind... 
Practice teaching ... 
Special methods 
Educational psychology 
Two years of college........ 
Three years of college .... 


SOCMPNANAYNE 


12. No college work, only exam................. 


13. Six hours of education courses or less... 
14. Twelve hours of education or more......... 


Specialization of academic subject matter...... 
Specific educational courses................-+- 


A’ four year college course: 
11. One year or more of graduate work....... 


N. C. A, States Non N. C. A. States 


Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 

aes 1 15 5 23 
8 4 7} 5 

pend 8 10 4 12 
Len 13 16 12 17 
ae 5 5 1 3 
ee 4 3 3 4 
wera 4 7 1 3 
EME 16 0 10 1 
ie 1 0 4 0 
ines 2 19 9 22 
Rik 0 1 4 
5 0 0 iz 0 
Peed 3 2 8 6 
ieee 12 16 4 12 


Read table thus: 


Number of states requiring experience in N. C. A. states for lowest 


certificate is one, and highest 15, in non-N. C. A. states for lowest certificate is 5 and 


highest 23. 


minimum and maximum legal require- 
ments are for teaching in secondary 
schools in each of the states of the 
Union. The material was furnished by 
the state departments of each state and 
the study is based upon their reports* 

Another study of high school teacher 
certification in the United States is of 
interest at this time. Dr. Frank L. 
Wright**, of Washington University, 
shows that “of the 329 certificates valid 
for teaching in the high school, issued 
by the 48 states, only 57 are reserved for 
teaching in the high school only. In a 
few states there seems to have been an 
attempt to classify certificates, but in a 
majority of the states to assign different 
names for the different certificates is all 
that has been attempted. Seventeen 
states issue 47 certificates for administra- 


*Table from Bernstraugh, I. A. Maximum 
and Minimum Legal Requirements for teach- 
ing in the secondary schools in the various 
states of the Union. Unpublished thesis, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Teachers College. 

**Dr. F. L. Wright, The Certification of 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools of the 
United States. 


tion or supervision, five of which states 
require one year of graduate work for 
the highest type of administrator; and 
twenty-one states issue a total of 38 cer- 
tificates for junior high schools or high 
schools of less than four years, only two 
of which states require as much as four 
years. All but five of the states grant 
certificates for teaching the special sub- 
jects, the academic and professional re- 
quirement being much less for these cer- 
tificates than for certificates to teach the 
regular academic work. In fact in 
twenty-one of the forty-three states 
which issue such certificates, no men- 
tion of professional requirements is 
made. In 25 states there is at least 
one certificate valid for teaching in the 
high school granted on examination; 66 
of the 329 certificates are issued on ex- © 
amination; there are 14 states in which 
a life certificate is granted on examina- 
tion, while there are 23 states in which 
all certificates for teaching in the high 
school are issued on credentials. 
“There is a tendency to increase schol- 
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arship and professional requirements 
for teaching academic subjects in the 
high school. In thirteen states four 
years and in twenty others at least two 
years of training are required. The 
median number of hours of education re- 
quired in the forty-eight states is a lit- 
tle less than 16 hours for the highest 
certificates granted for teaching in the 
high school, with Observation and Prac- 
tice Teaching, History of Education, 
Psychology, (including general), Prin- 
ciples (Philosophy, Science) of Edu- 
cation, Principles of Teaching, Ad- 
ministration and Supervision and Educa- 
tional Psychology, in the order named, 
being mentioned most frequently by the 
states. 

“Experience plays much too large a 
part in certification in some states and 
much too small a part in other states 
in the case of certain certificates. Seven 
states grant life diplomas for teaching 
in the high school to persons without ex- 
perience. The median number of years 
of teaching experience required for the 
life certificate in the 43 states which 
grant life certificates, is a little less than 
four. Most states are requiring that 
teachers show professional growth from 
year to year in order that certificates 
may be renewed, and requirements for 
certification are being gradually increas- 
ed and the lower grade certificates dis- 
continued.” 


This gives us in a nutshell the pres- 
ent practice in certification of secondary 
teachers in the 48 states. The fact that 
“in 25 states there is at least one cer- 


tificate valid for teaching in the high 
school granted on examination” and that 
“in 14 states life certificates are granted 
on examination” is worthy of reiteration 
by way of illustrating that legal quali- 
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fications as yet set very low standards — 
in many states. 

Recent tendencies in legal qualifica- _ 
tions may be shown by quoting the fol- 
lowing: “Modern movements in certi- 
fication are toward the granting of state 
certificates on credentials from educa- 
tional institutions approved by the state; — 
toward certification for the particular 
work for which the candidate is quali- 
fied ; toward specific denomination of re- 
quirements and the naming on the cer- 
tificate of subjects which the one certi-— 
fied is prepared to teach; toward higher 
qualifications for all teachers and all cer- 
tificates; and toward a minimum wage 
schedule and a scale for rating the abil-_ 
ities of teachers.”* 

If these. tendencies in legislation 
should become actualities in all states, 
the present problems in professional ~ 
training of teachers would be solved 
as nearly as they can be by legal enact- — 
ment. On the other hand one conver- 
sant with conditions in many states 
knows that while progress will be made 
it will be consummated too slowly to 
result in the complete, immediate and 
uniform development of proper certifica- 
tion standards in all states. Thus it is 
evident that legal requirements set but 
a none too high minimum. By way of 
summary of the legal requirements for 
certification of secondary school teachers 
this committee offers the following: 


1. The elements which appear most 
frequently in the legal certification re- 
quirements in both North Central Asso- © 
ciation states and non-North Central As- — 
sociation states are as follows: 


1. Some college training, including 


*Dr. F. L. Wright, The Certification of 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools of tne 
United States. 
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study of subjects which the candidate 
expects to teach—scholarship. 

a. Specific and general courses in 
education. 

b. A period of teaching experience. 

c. Practice teaching. 


2. Under the poorest state certifica- 
tion laws a board of education may em- 
ploy as a high school teacher to teach 
academic subjects, an individual who 
having no experience, no college train- 
ing, no professional training or practice 
in teaching, has by examination secured 
a certificate issued by some state, county 
or city board of education. 

3. Under the best state certification 
laws a board of education must employ 
to teach academic subjects in high school 
a teacher who, though having no exper- 
ience, has had a year of graduate work 
above four years of college work, has 
had at least twelve hours of Education, 
has had practice in teaching and special- 
ized courses in content and method and 
this teacher must be assigned to teach 
the subject or subjects in which she has 
had special training for teaching. 


4. While there is a tendency towards 
specialization of certification in North 
Central Association states, the vicious 
practice of issuing blanket type certifi- 
cates permitting candidates to teach in 
any subject still prevails in many states. 
The tendency toward certification for 
specific phases and subjects is more prev- 
alent. in non-North Central Association 
states. 


5. Since legal qualifications establish 
but the lowest standard which a state 
is willing to allow one to possess and 
practice the profession of teaching such 
qualifications can never be depended up- 
on to develop the highest ideals within 
the profession. As in medicine and law 
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it behooves the teaching profession to 
set up for itself professional standards 
far in advance of those sanctioned by 
law. 

Once the standards are set and legal 
qualifications met the question of proper 
placement of prospective teachers is of 
vital importance. In this process the 
college placement bureau plays an im- 
portant part and therefore it next de- 
mands our consideration. 


F. The College Placement Bureau 
and the Candidate 


With these facts in mind, this commit- 
tee has become interested in answers 
to the following questions: 

To what extent are teacher training 
institutions now seeking conscientiously 
to further develop in the candidates 
those worthwhile intellectual abilities, 
character qualities, and elements of a 
sound physique so essential to success- 
ful teaching? 

To what extent are teacher training 
institutions after having made this ef- 
fort to develop candidates into well 
rounded prospects, seeking to make other 
provision for those students who mani- 
festly are unable to meet certain stan- 
dards in these respects? 

What efforts are teacher training in- 
stitutions making through their place- 
ment bureaus to make sure that some 
recognition is given to very promising 
candidates which will make it more like- 
ly that they will be placed in desirable 
positions rather than the unpromising 
candidates who merely meet the mini- 
mum requirements for certification? 

What efforts are teacher training in- 
stitutions making through their place- 
ment bureaus to study communities in 
which they are called upon to locate 
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candidates in an endeavor to determine 
what special requirements are placed 
upon teachers in certain communities, to 
the end that the bureau will be able to 
recommend candidates for that commu- 
nity more wisely than otherwise would 
be the case? 

In order to gather material upon which 
some tentative conclusion could be reach- 
ed in this matter, the committee was 
responsible for a questionnaire sent to 
all college placement bureaus in the 
North Central Association. The follow- 
ing study resulted: 


How Do Placement Bureaus Classify 
Candidates for Recommendation 


For. centuries instructors in colleges 
and universities have regarded and as- 
sumed as a part of their responsibility 
the placement of students in whom they 
have the most interest. While this old 
system of individual placement had some 
virtues it likewise had many shortcom- 
ings. 

So long as the instructor had sufficient 
contact to know just what was needed. 
to know the peculiar characteristics of 
the communities to be served as well as 
the qualifications and traits of the stu- 
dents he was recommending, there was 
satisfaction to all concerned. As society 
became more developed and colleges and 
universities took on larger proportions, 
a great many more misfits resulted and, 
therefore, the level of satisfaction low- 
ered. Perhaps this was due to the fact 
that all professors were not equally saga- 
cious in placing the students or in sensing 
school and community needs. To re- 
quire each and every instructor to make 
the necessary contacts with respect to 
conserving the good qualities of the old 
system is next to impossible. Where the 
population increases by leaps and bounds 
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as has been the case in the United States, 
even if such procedure were possible it 
would mean much duplication of effort 
and waste of time and money. 

In time the respective colleges and uni- 
versities came to realize the student bod- 
ies had grown far too large to allow 
student placement to remain on such an i 
informal and unorganized basis. a 

As a result during the last quarter of. 
a century placement bureaus in colleges By 
and universities have come into existence ~ 
in great numbers. In these institutions i 
the full significance of this type of ser- 
vice has not been recognized. As a re- 
sult these bureaus have been hampered — 
in many ways and the lack of funds is — 
not the least. There are many institu- 
tions which still feel that an out-lay of 
a few thousand dollars is an outrageous 
extravagance. They cannot see that ser- 
vice so rendered, even if it is furnished 
to the student free, is a service to the 
state. 

These institutions loudly proclaim they 
train for leadership and yet they fall 
short of ‘their full duty in not recog- 
nizing how important it is that each — 
leader has an opportunity to secure a 
position where he can exercise to the 
best interests of all that leadership for 
which he was trained. This task of un- 
derstanding and insight into the impor- 
tance of the service to be rendered by 
the placement bureau has allowed it to 
be developed in a haphazard fashion. 
Like Topsy it “jes growed.” 

When we take into consideration a 
teacher turn-over of from 25 to 50% 
annually, we cannot help but realize the 
great importance of safeguarding the 
type of product that is to come into 
the teaching ‘profession. 

There is no one factor which will af- 
fect the quality of instruction as greatly 


and as rapidly as a careful selection of 
candidates who are to be trained and 
placed into high school positions. What 
then is being done to properly classiiy 
the list of candidates who are to become 
our future high school teachers? The 
following list of responses will give some 
insight into the classifying and recom- 
mending of candidates for positions. Of 
the 98 institutions applied to for re- 
sponses 73 replied. It is safe to as- 
sume that those bureaus failing to re- 
spond are not organized any better, if 
as well as those cooperating in this study. 
Even if such were the case the results 
and purposes for interpretation would 
not be materially changed as approxi- 
mately 75% of the institutions made 
replies. These institutions rank high in 
educational matters and are not apt to 
be far behind in the ranking with re- 
spect to the placement service. 
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Classifying and Listing Candidates 
for Recommendation 

1. Who are eligible to receive the 
service of your bureau? 

(a) Regularly enrolled students in 
OUR IMI StItUt Om) eee, oe LR (23) 

(b) Former students of your college 
rete s VET Sie eae So (72) 

(c) Relatives of self-supporting 
Stanford students who live in this vicin- 


(d) Students who have been certi- 
fied elsewhere but carrying courses with 
tpn Ja Ske cee ale (1) 

(e) Members of the faculty____(1) 

(f) Students from other colleges 
when our students are not available__ (1) 

2. Do you ever refuse to accept the 
registration of candidates seeking the 
service of your bureau? Yes. (26) 
Now) (32), ) (Underline)) li” so;.. tor 
what reasons? 
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(a) Physical defects ~-------- (12) 
(b) Poor health -------------- (13) 
(c) Failure in former positions (17) 
(d) Moral delinquency ------- (30) 
(e) Low scholastic record eee (hay 
(f) Graduates of other insti- 
PULIOTIS p” a0eae one ees Pas 4) | 
(g) Unfit personality -------- (1) 
(ee Hailurestorenc weet sees en, 
(yee Poor ‘prospett) J2eeaeees on 


3. Are all registrants placed on the 
activeulisty, Yess (36) Nos eaee (28) 
4, Are investigations made by your 
bureau to determine if the candidate has 
high character qualities before he or she 
is placed upon the active list? Yes. 
(5O) INO 2S oe Se ee eae (10) 
5. Do you divide registered candi- 
dates into classified lists, such as: No. 


(23) 
(a) Preferential or highly recom- 
mended aby tbiireat 22 eee ee seee (32) 
(b) Endorsed, but not especially 
recommended by bureau -_--_-___ (28) 


(c) Available without endorsement 
Ofeburcaty meow Sas Se) eee (23) 
(d) According to position desired— 
as teaching or secretarial work ---_( 2) 
(e) Anticipated plan—Rating on in- 
clexycards)-29 Stes to Ree ee (1) 
6. What criteria or standards do you 
use in determining these lists? 
(a) Individual rating by training 
school supervisors: == SS (57) 
(b) Rating by director of bureau, 
based upon visitation --.___-----_ (37) 
(c) Rating by bureau, based upon 
credentials fled »-J2-laoue aes (50) 
(d) Composite score, derived from 
combined judgments of those directing 
and supervising practice teaching, based 
upon teaching elements 
(e) Recommendations of instructors 
under whom college courses have been 
taken 
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Cli) geAcademic 3" Ses ees (39) 
(Zeb rotessionial (2a = baw (38) 
(f) Recommendations of superin- 


tendents and school board members with 
whom previous positions were held (56) 

(g) Follow-up letters, giving success 
or failure in position to which teacher 
was recommended by bureau 

(h) Classified lists of registrants 
(i. e., good, fair, poor) by heads of 
the respective academic and profession- 
al departments in which student is tak- 
Greate Rees est 2 ee Sl I 2 (20) 

(i) Rating card system in training 
eID! ys ee (18) 

(j) Rating sheets sent out to in- 
structors, superintendents, and _ school 
board members 

(kx) Other factors: 

(1) Rating of Heads of dormitories 
as to neatness, reliability, cooperation, 
CL Caer een eee Ss FN (C2 

(2) Information from Dean of Wo- 
eee Cee ete = Le (CS) 

(3) With experienced teachers abil- 
ity to render community service___( 1) 

(4) Complete record (grades, men- 
Palerests minealti, sctc. jk-.e 25 3b aes Gel) 

(5) Personal interviews 

(6) Psychological examinations ( 1) 

7. Are these classified or selected 
lists available to prospective employers? 
Yes. (32) No. (14) 

(a) Typewritten lists given out upon 
Request for inspection” 2-12 e2ee (18) 

(b) Verbal or oral lists given out by 
director of bureau in conference with 
school authorities 

There can be no question but that 
there is a universal practice of allowing 
former students as well as regularly en- 
rolled students to receive the service of 
the placement bureau of their respective 
institutions. It would seem from the 
responses made that colleges and uni- 


rl 
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versities as a whole feel that in render- 
ing service to former students and reg- 
ularly enrolled students their obligations 
are fully discharged. While organized 
institutional effort is being universally 
made to help the students of the re- 
spective institutions, little consideration 
has been given to the service due so- 
ciety, the state or the community. If we 
are to raise the level of instruction in 
the North Central 
schools, careful consideration must be 
given to the positions to be filled as 
well as to the candidates who are to 
fill these positions. 

It is not merely a question of finding 
a position for a former or regularly 
enrolled student but a question of find- 
ing ‘for this position the fittest candi- 
date available. Institutional and state 
boundaries must disappear in the placing 
of teachers and educational leaders. Es- 


pecially is this true when we realize the 


increasing need for specialists in all edu- 
cational endeavor as well as the peculiar 
subject combinations high school teach- 
ers are often called upon to teach. The 
institution, therefore, that serves only 
its former and regularly enrolled stu- 
dents cannot be the most helpful or op- 
erate upon the highest professional plane. 
Nothing less than the ideal of placing 
the right man in the right place re- 
gardless to where he was trained or 
where he is going to school can be ac- 
cepted. We cannot expect our teachers 
to be professional minded when they are 
saturated and dominated by an atmos- 
phere of institutional politics and preju- 
dices. The placement services of these 
colleges and universities must look to 
the advancement and improvement of 
the high schools as well as to the inter- 
est of the candidate and training institu- 
tions. Only by sharing in the larger 


Association high — 


lg hans et 


cs 
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ends of education and placing in the po- 
sitions candidates who can render the 
most effective service can the placement 
bureau operate upon a high professional 
plane. This means that these agencies 
must not only be equipped to find accu- 
rately the qualifications of the available 
teachers but more important than this 
is the machinery that will enable them 
to discover accurately and efficiently the 
needs of the children and the schools in 
the respective communities which are to 
be served. For in the end what is best 
for the schools of the respective com- 
munities turns out to be the best for the 
candidates. It is gratifying to note that 
at least a few institutions have gone part 
way in this direction by allowing the stu- 
dents of other institutions to receive the 
services of their bureaus when their own 
students are not available. Even this 
is by no means universal for a number 
of institutions have a policy which is 
antagonistic to this point of view. It is 
the policy of a large majority of the 
bureaus not only to register all seniors 
and students seeking positions, but to 
place these registrants upon the active 
placement list. Since many students 
register only in order that complete in- 
formation concerning them may be filed 
in one convenient place for a future 
reference, the student is, of course, ask- 
ed to designate his desires of having his 
credentials placed on the active or inac- 
tive list. The candidate’s choice seems 
to be the main reason for placing his 
credentials on the active or inactive list. 
A few colleges have gone further and 
make a positive investigation to deter- 
mine the fitness of a candidate. A mere 
request of the candidate, however, in 
most colleges and universities is sufficient 
to have his credentials placed among all 
those competing for positions regardless 
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of his fitness for teaching. When only 
12 institutions out of 73 responding take 
physical defects into consideration as a 
factor for refusing services of the bu- 
reau; when only 13 out of 98 agencies 
think that poor health is a cause for re- 
fusing to aid these people into high 
school positions, or when a majority of 
institutions pay no attention to these 
factors at all, one begins to believe that 
there are no real severe bodily standards 
for teaching. There is no bias against 
the long line of blemishes and imper- 
fections. Since these are disregarded in 
the teachers of our children, is it a won- 
der that among our people defective 
functioning and incomplete bodily equip- 
ment no longer debars anyone from re- 
garding himself or herself or by being 
regarded by others as normal and even 
desirable. To say that a person with 
physical defects or one in poor health 
may be able to fill some position is a 
different thing from disregarding all 
these factors and throwing candidates 
on the market to compete for a major- 
ity of the positions. It is no excuse to say 
that the employer should take the risk in 
filling his vacancies. It is a well known 
fact that if superintendents and princi- 
pals are to have any confidence in our 
placement bureaus these agencies must 
take the aggressive and safeguard the 
interests of the schools and children to 
be taught as well as the interests of the 
candidates who are to be placed. When 
we realize that our thoughts, our ideals, 
our life values take form and develop 
in the environment in which we find our- 
selves, may there not be a danger that 
our young will come to regard as normal 
and even desirable this defective func- 
tioning and incomplete bodily equipment. 
Especially is this true if we condone and 
constantly permit these things to exist 
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in our teachers. There are a few col- 
leges and universities, however, who are 
beginning to consider these things and 
refuse to give the services of their place- 
ment bureaus to those teachers who do 
not have good health and high moral 
standards as well as a strong personality. 

It will be noted that quite a number 
of the colleges and universities refuse 
the services of the respective bureau to 
the candidates who have failed in a for- 
mer position. A fixed rule on this point 
may at times work an injustice upon 
the placing of candidates. One bureau 
states, “Oftentimes those who have been 
failures in secondary school teaching po- 
sitions make notable successes in college 
and university work and vice versa.” A 
careful check of the other factors will 
determine whether the candidate is en- 
titled to further service. A single glance 
at the responses will suffice to show that 
few institutions have a systematic plan 
of classifying the prospective candidates. 
From the great variety of ways, means, 
and standards applied, one is led to be- 
lieve that at least the problem of trying 
to evaluate and classify candidates is 
beginning to be sensed by the institu- 
tions. The lack of uniformity and sys- 
tematic procedure, however, simply 
goes to show how little scientific meth- 
ods have been applied to this phase of 
the work. Furthermore, little or noth- 
ing is being done to indicate that the 
needs of the school and community are 
entering into any of the schemes of clas- 
sifying prospective teachers. Here in- 
deed is a fruitful field for research. Why 
not a profile for the community as well 
as for the individual who is to serve in 
the community? At least the character- 
istics necessary to meet the demands of 
the respective communities to be served 
could in this way be considered in bring- 
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ing the right man to the right place. 

The placement agencies are, there- 
fore an important factor in the de- 
velopment and improvement of the 
type and quality of instruction i 
the high schools of the land. They will 
always have much to do with the se 
lection of the kind and type of teach- 
ers. These bureaus, therefore, not only 
stand in a potentially helpful relation 
to teacher training institutions but they — 
help to guard the gateway of the pro- 
fession of teaching. They are the means” 
of bringing about a rapid change for ~ 
the better or for the worse depending 
upon the policies and standards under 
which they operate. We can, therefore, 
get the quickest and best results in im-7 
proving the quality of instruction in high 
schools by carefully selecting those who 
enter the profession. 

In conclusion it may be said that these 
placement bureaus can be of the great- 
est service to society and to prospective 
teachers : : 

1. When they set up their ideals, ob- 
jectives and standards with a view of 
sharing in the larger ends of education. 

2. When they organize and cooper- 
ate on a basis so as to find for each 
position not merely the suitable student 
but the fittest candidate possible regard- 
less of where he was trained or where 
he is now going to school. 

3. When they operate on a high pro- 
fessional plane and subordinate the in- 
terests of individuals to the interests of 
the children in the respective communi- 
ties to be served. 

4. When they develop an organized 
plan for institutional cooperation in the 
placement of teachers and eliminate in- 
stitutional prejudices and jealousies. 

5. When they are willing to refuse 
the services to registrants who possess 
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traits which will not be conducive to the 
best interests of the schools to be served. 

6. When they scientifically work out 
a technique of finding the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the respective communi- 
ties and schools in which candidates are 
to be placed. 

7. When the position to be filled and 
the communities to be served receive as 
much if not more consideration by the 
bureau than the prospective teachers en- 
rolled. In the long run what is best 
for the children of the community to 
be served is the best for the future 
teachers of our high schools. 

It is evident from the foregoing study 
that the placement bureau is not living 
up to its full possibilities as a professional 
service to candidates seeking positions, 
nor to communities seeking candidates. 
Far too often the practice of placement 
bureaus is to act merely as a compiler 
of a few records on each candidate who 
receives a teaching certificate in any 
given year. Schools seeking candidates 
are given permission to look at a few 
photographs, note a brief personal his- 
tory and read a few short characteriza- 
tions of the students’ work and then make 
their selection as they choose. 

Our investigation shows that some 
placement bureaus make no effort to de- 
termine whether the institution thinks the 
candidate will make a good teacher or 
not. All it guarantees is that the candi- 
date has fulfilled the minimum legal re- 
quirements. Furthermore our investiga- 
tion shows that in some schools some in- 
vestigation of the character of those who 
seek teaching positions is made in teacher 
training institutions through the place- 
ment bureau, but if the result of this in- 
vestigation is unfavorable it is not made 
available to prospective employers of that 
individual. The candidate with a bad 
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record is made equally available by these 
bureaus along with those of good rec- 
ords. 

Placement bureaus should begin inter- 
esting themselves in candidates when they 
first enter teacher training institutions. 
The placement bureau should be the or- 
ganization ascertaining individual needs 
and should take the initiative in attempt- 
ing to develop in these candidates to as 
great a degree as possible the qualities, 
abilities and capacities necessary to at- 
tain success in the teaching profession. 
It should be responsible for developing 
and maintaining a system of personnel 
records on these students equivalent to 
that now kept in some business institu- 
tions. The purpose of such a type of 
work should be to help students become 
more promising candidates than they 
otherwise might become. That is legiti- 
mate professional training. 

As a result of such a careful. system 
of records, the advice and counsel of 
placement bureau heads would be of 
more value to schools seeking candidates. 
In order to make this counsel of the most 
worth, the bureau should also undertake 
an additional service now rendered in a 
degree by many placement bureaus but 
not highly organized in any, namely a 
careful study of communities usually 
served by the institutions to determine 
special qualifications which each commu- 
nity insists upon in its teachers. This 
would enable the bureau to more wisely 
recommend candidates and _ therefore 
come. nearer insuring professional suc- 
cess to the individual and freedom from 
the annoying consequence of failure to 
the community employing the teacher. In 
fine, the placement bureau can render a 
much bigger service than it now under- 
takes to do. It cannot operate on a “‘cay- 
eat emptor” basis. 
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In order to complete the picture it is 
now necessary to take a glance at some 
of the conditions under which the enter- 
ing teacher works and the activities in 
which she must participate. 


G. The Work of the Beginning 
Teacher 


What teachers are called upon to do 
after the second year of teaching they 
are able to learn to do through associa- 
tions with other teachers and through 
training in service, but what they are 
called upon to do during the first year 
or two of service they will either be train- 
ed to do upon entrance or succeed in do- 
ing merely by chance. 

Since in most school systems the chief 
responsibility for extra-curricular activ- 
ities does not fall upon entering teachers 
except in fields where they have had 
very careful college preparation for these 
activities, it is apparent that the prob- 
lem before the committee centers down 
upon class room duties of new teachers 
in the profession. Success or failure in 
the discharge of these class room respon- 
sibilities during the first year of service 
to a large degree determines success or 
failure, satisfaction or dissatisfaction for 
both teacher and community. Therefore 
this committee has become interested in 
some studies which show us something 
of the character of the work of an en- 
tering teacher in North Central schools. 
_ The committee recognizes that before 
tenable conclusions and recommendations 
can be drawn, more exhaustive studies 
must be made than this committee has 
been able or ever will be able to under- 
take. Some are now under way in the 
hands of well qualified research workers. 
The committee contends that a number of 
such studies will need to be made before 
anyone can begin to write an acceptable 
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curriculum for the professional training 
of secondary school teachers. 

We offer the following brief summar- 
ies of studies which are already available 
in printed form as indicative of a type 
of which we need many more. For in- 
stance a study by a graduate student of 
the University of Nebraska*, the purpose 
of which was to show the relation be- 
tween subjects taught and the teachers’ 
preparation in North Central schools in 
Nebraska, and which covered 402 high 
schools, points out certain conditions. 


1. Teachers teach the following num- 
ber of subjects :** 


Onetsubject!= 2s see es 586 teachers 
Two subjects e se 791 teachers 
Mhreessubjecisq= sass eae 597 teachers 
For subjects 2o2=- = sas 188 teachers 


34 teachers 
2 teachers 


Pive:subyects a= n= 
Sie Subjects == - === 

2. That the median number of sub- 
jects taught varies from 3.36 in schools 
of less than five teachers to one subject 


in schools of over twenty teachers. 


3. That over 70% of high’ school 
teachers in Nebraska are teaching two 
subjects and over 30% are teaching 
three. 


4. That in schools of fewer than ten 
teachers (where 75% of Nebraska high 
school teachers teach) the average teach- 
er teaches three subjects. 

5. History teachers as a group are 
teaching history with 205 combinations, 
English teachers with 155 combinations 
and mathematics teachers are. asked to 
teach mathematics in 177 combinations, 


*Agnes Undeland, Relation Between Subjects 
Taught and the Teachers’ Preparation, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Bulletin No. 1, 1026. 


**A subject here means simply a department, 
English, mathematics, ete. Conditions would 
show even worse if a finer classification were 
made. 
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6. The majority of Nebraska high 
school teachers have no equipment (less 
than 6 hours of college work) for fully 
one-half the work expected of them. 
There are no standard combinations of 
subjects for teaching. 


7. That 2372 periods of instruction 
which constitutes one-fourth of all the 
high school instruction given in these 
schools are conducted by teachers with 
less than 8 college hours of preparation 
for teaching that subject. 


8. That, since employment in large 
schools depends upon experience (in 
small schools) and since here a teacher 
must teach three subjects, teachers in 
Nebraska should be trained in college in 
three subject-matter fields. 


9. That “blanket” certification of 
teachers in effect in Nebraska makes 
these conditions possible. 

Furthermore, the conditions found in 
the North Central high schools of Ne- 
braska with respect to the relation be- 
tween subjects taught and the preparation 
of the teacher are typical of those found 
in other North Central states. Similar 
studies in Iowa, Minnesota and Ohio* 
reveal clearly: 


1. That there is little if any standard- 
ization of subject-combination especially 
in small North Central high schools in 
which over half of all North Central 
teachers teach. 


2. That a large per cent of the teach- 
ers are called upon to teach two or more 


*Thos. Kirby, Subject Combinations in High 
School Teachers’ Programs, University of Iowa 
Bulletin 136. 

W. Hutson, Training of High School Teach- 
ers in Minnesota. 

Jj. A. Baer, Do High School Teachers Teach 
the Subjects for Which They are Trained? 
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subjects. Subject as used in this report 
means subjects in different departments. 
In the small high schools a combination 
of three subjects is the common practice. 

3. That from 20 to 30 per cent of 
the periods of instruction given in North 
Central schools are taught by teachers 
who have an inadequate preparation. 

4. Therefore, candidates for teaching 
positions should have in addition to the 
subject of specialization at least a minor 
in another subject usually taught in high 
school. Institutions located in territory 
where small high schools make up a ma- 
jority of the high schools served may well 
urge their students to present a second 
minor in a subject usually taught in high 
schools. 

The conditions which make it neces- 
sary for entering teachers to teach two 
or even three subjects will doubtless ob- 
tain as long as a majority of the North 
Central secondary schools are small 
schools, which will be a long time. This, 
then, is not a mere passing condition we 
may expect soon to outgrow, but is rather 
a condition of such durability as to right- 
fully be taken into account by teachers 
colleges in planning a program of profes- 
sional training for students. 

5. The respective subject-combina- 
tions to be urged upon the prospective 
teachers for the present should be those 
which occur most frequently in practice. 
The studies show that there is a marked 
tendency toward certain combinations in 
North Central high schools a few of 
which are as follows: 


(1). English—social studies—Latin. 
(2). Mathematics—science. 

(3). Science—mathematics. 

(4). Latin—English—mathematics. 
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Practice Teaching in the Colleges of the 
North Central Association | 


By GEORGE H. COLEBANK, 
State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine the status and trend of student 
teaching in training institutions of the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. The Committee on 
Professional Training of Secondary 
Teachers of the Association having de- 
sired that such a study be made, kindly 
consented to cooperate in collecting the 
data and in making suggestions for the 
completion of the undertaking. It seemed 
best to do it by the method of a ques- 
tionnaire, notwithstanding its evident dif- 
ficulties and some probabilities of error. 
The items of the questionnaire were 
classified under three distinct phases of 
student teaching; viz., arrangements for 
the administration of student teaching, 
organization of the student teaching 
group, and direction and supervision of 
student teaching. 

To supplement and verify the data ob- 
tained through the questionnaire, studies 
were made of current: bulletins of the 
colleges and universities, of their printed 
and mimeographed material used in stu- 
dent teaching and matter covered by a 
bibliography of wide scope on observa- 
tion and student teaching. 

Much care was exercised in the prepa- 
ration of the items of the questionnaire in 
order that the fundamental and signifi- 
cant features of student teaching would 
be included in the inquiry. This pro- 


cedure included considerable reading of © 
descriptions of current practices of stud- 
ent teaching and a careful examination 
of questionnaires which had been used to ~ 
gather data on similar studies. A tenta-_ 
tive schedule of items was sent to a group — 
of representative training institutions. A ~ 
study of the replies to the tentative ques- 
tionnaire was useful in obtaining the char- ; 
acter of the fundamental data needed and 
in checking for misinterpretations of var- 
ious items. Following this preliminary 
study, the final form of the questionnaire 
was completed and sent out to all colleges - 
of the Association in the early part of 
January, 1928. The list of accredited in- 
stitutions of higher education for 1926-27 
as published in the North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, June, 1927, was used 
for mailing purposes. 
The total number of institutions listed” 
was 217. From this number, 159 colleges 
provide facilities for student teaching on 
the secondary level. Replies were re- 
ceived from 119 institutions early enough 
to include in the tabulation of the data as 
found in the tables of the study. How- 
ever, it should be noted that'the first 14 
tables include data for 112 institutions. 
The remaining portion of the tabulated 
data includes data for a total of 119 col- 
leges. A total of 128 institutions replied 
to the questionnaire, but 9 replies were 
received too late to be included in the 
study. The study, therefore, is based 


~ 


, 
he 
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upon about 70 per cent of the total num- 
ber of teacher training departments of the 
colleges affiliated with the Association. 

Tt seemed advisable to tabulate the data 
under three classifications of the colleges, 
as follows: State universities, non-state 
colleges and State teachers colleges. Such 
classification represents the three distinct 
types of colleges included in the study 
and the data tabulated accordingly may 
be useful for comparative purposes in 
showing certain trends. It should be 
noted that the use of the terms “colleges” 
and “institutions” in the following pages 
refer to all the types except where the 
classifications are differentiated. 

In spite of care to eliminate possibilities 
of misinterpretation of items in the ques- 
tionnaire, the results in some cases were 
of little or no value, and are not included 
in the tabulated data. On the other hand, 
most of the colleges answered the ques- 
tionnaire with great care, and as a result 
the data are accurate. The report takes 
up the data chiefly in the order of the 
items as found in the questionnaire. The 
summaries in the tables are interpreted 
and discussed in the order of their pre- 
sentation. Those phases of student teach- 
ing which seem to be most significant and 
most emphasized uniformly by the col- 
leges are treated at more length. Where 
significant changes are noted in certain 
standardized student teaching activities 
as measured in comparison with results 
found in earlier studies, such modifica- 
tions will be mentioned. In recent years, 
national educational organizations such 
as.the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching have set up 
definite standards for many of the activi- 
ties for the improvement of student 
teachers. Comparison of the general 
trends of the training practices of the 
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North Central colleges are made with 
these national standards. 

The Appendix of this study contains 
some of the less relevant tables, a copy of 
the questionnaire, and a list of the col- 
leges included in the study. 


CHAPTER I 


Arrangements for the Administration 
of Student Teaching 


Table I, the Character and Organiza- 
tion of Training Schools for Observation 
and Student Teaching, reveals the follow- 
ing facts: 47 colleges have training high 
schools owned and controlled exclusively 
by the colleges ; 75 colleges have training 
high schools which are a part of a public 
school system; 17 colleges report that 
they have both types of schools for train- 
ing purposes. The high school owned and 
controlled exclusively by the college is 
found to be more frequent in state teach- 
ers colleges than in the other two types 
of institutions. Non-state colleges pro- 
vide facilities for student teaching chiefly 
in co-operating public high schools. The 
general tendency of all the colleges is for 
student teaching to be done in public high 
schools. 

Due to the rapidly increasing enroll- 
ment in teacher training institutions in re- 
cent years, the problems of providing am- 
ple facilities for observation and student 
teaching has been a pressing one. What 
seems to be the most practical solution is 
some plan of co-operative agreement with 
the local public schools whereby they may 
be made available for training school pur- 
poses. Studies of this situation reveal 
that facilities for student teaching in 
training schools which have no co-opera- 
tive arrangement with the public schools 
are in striking contrast to the facilities 
in training schools which have some form 
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Table I. Character and Organization of Training Schools for 
Observation and Practice Teaching 


State State Non- 
Grades Number of Universities Teachers Colleges State Schools 
I 


Organization n- Schools Type Type Type Type Type Type Type Type Type 
cluded 2 2 1 2 


of schools Reporting 1* 3 1 3 3 
pe 105 16 19 7 22 wats 7 9 43 3 

amioce tiie heen on 70) ee 6 (°S O1S.4. Samo po meec eS 1 
Serio a bdig hist terecsect oe eee 10-12) Ve 6 5 AT OAS OS 1 2 1 
Four-year High ...............—.. 1 ARES el 9.5 y12 5 6 5 2 Fie FAY 4 
SJUMIOT=SEMION estes eae any see seas Jal? oe 6 5 3 ol 6 2 2 18 1 


*Type 1: A high school owned and controlled exclusively by the university or college. 
Type 2: A high school which is part of a city school system; a public high school. 


Type 3: A combination of both types 1 and 2 i. e., where in the same locality both types of 
high schools are used to train student teachers. 


Table II. Relation of the College or University to the 
City High School Used As Training School 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Number of colleges assisting in financing salaries of ; 
the regular teachers with whom student teachers 
NACE ear Prone St. Seal Gy alle Eee 13 9 19 41 
Number of colleges having some control in the selec- 
tion of these regular teachers........-..----c0-c0ccecceesecsee--+ 6 10 11 27 
Number of colleges not assisting in financing salaries 
of regular teachers with whom student teachers 
CiOg!s ‘yo LS PO eee Ee A Oe EPONA TS 2 8 10 28 46 
Number of colleges having no control in the selection 
Gretegtiar teachers joe ve fee 13 8 34 55 


of co-operative arrangement. The ratio 
of student teachers to pupils in colleges 
maintaining public school facilities for 
training, is, in most instances, much 
higher and hence more nearly approaches 
the standard fixed by national rating or- 
ganizations. It is generally -agreed by 
those who have given much study to the 
problems of teacher training that student 
teachers should have experience in both 
types of training schools. “Certainly no 
city or town should be the seat of a state 
normal school unless it is willing to turn 
over to the state institution either all 
of its local schools or a sufficient number 
to provide ample facilities for demonstra- 
tion, practice teaching and experimental 
education. It will almost certainly profit 


thereby both educationally and financially, 
and for the normal school the arrange- 
ment is indispensable.”* 

Table I shows the following number of 
organizations of training schools: 

Junior High (7-9), 45; Senior High 
(10-12), 35; Four-year High (9-12), 
59; Junior-Senior High (7-12), 48. 

The old type of organization (9-12) 
predominates. The number of Junior- 
Senior high schools (7-12) is significant. 
Table Il shows that about 50 per 
cent of the colleges assist in financing 
the salaries of teachers in a public high 
school used for training purposes. About 
36 per cent of the colleges using a pub- — 


ae tite Foundation Bulletin, No. 14, p. 
197. 
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lic high school have some control in the 
selection of the regular high school 
teachers. Of those replying, about 70 
per cent express a preference for train- 
ing schools of their own, attached to the 
college. The other 30 per cent prefer 
an outside training school. Many factors 
determine the type desired: (1) the num- 
ber of student teachers, (2) the degree 
of control by the college, (3) facilities for 
training in the public high school, and 
(4) the function of the training school 
ad desired by the college. 

The following replies indicate some of 
the more common practices in financing 
the salaries of teachers in public high 
schools used for training laboratories: 

“$50 per student teacher per semester, 
one-half day, five days a week,” “$36 
per practice student per term per critic 
teacher,” “one-half the principal’s sal- 
ary,” “$100 per year,” “$25 per year per 
practice teacher with a maximum of four 
practice teachers,” “all the salary over 
$1000 or $1400,” “40 per cent of the 
teacher’s salary,” “from $5 to $20 per 
teacher depending on the supervising load 
carried,” “fifty cents per student teach- 
ing period. Proportion varies according 
to the number of students assigned to the 
regular teacher,” “Flat rate of $15 per 
student teacher,” “$25 per month per se- 
mester for three student teachers, $10.20 
per month per semester for one or two 
student teachers.” Ohio University pays 
the regular high school teacher from $300 
to $500 a year in addition to the max- 
imum salary paid by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Ohio State University, for the 
privilege of using the public high schools 
for training schools, permits all city 
teachers to take courses in the University 
free of charge. It is noted that about 
one-half of the colleges reporting assist 
in financing the salaries of the training 
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teacher in the public high school. Hen- 
derson? in a statistical study of the use 
of city school systems for student teach- 
ing found that extra pay for the regular 
teacher for the supervision of student 
teaching was not general. Out of 23 
colleges which used the city schools for 
training purposes in which extra pay was 
granted, 4 schools reported that the 
Board of Education financed the extra 
pay. The colleges of the North Central 
Association, according to the findings of 
this study, show a much stronger ten- 
dency to grant extra pay to teachers in 
public high schools acting as _ training 
teachers. It would seem fair and desir- 
able that such teachers should be allowed 
extra compensation forthe added respon- 
sibility of supervising student teachers. 
The increased pay enables the Board of 
Education to employ more thoroughly 
trained and better qualified supervising 
teachers who will render more satisfac- 
tory service to the training school. Taken 
as a whole, the reports of the institutions 
which are using public school systems 
for training purposes reflect an optimistic 
attitude with regard to their administra- 
tive relationships with such schools. It 
is significant to note that 36 per cent 
of the colleges exercise some control in 
the selection of the regular teachers of 
the training public high school. From 
the character of special notations made 
in replying to this item it seems that by 
“selection” is meant “assisting in making 
choice” from the regularly employed 
teachers of those who are to act as critic 
teachers. 

Out of the 81 replying to this partic- 
ular question, 57 expressed their prefer- 


2Henderson, Joseph L., “A Statistical Study 
of the Use of City School Systems by Student 
Teachers in Colleges and Universities in the 
United States,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 12, 1926, pp. 326-39. 
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ence for training schools of their own, 
attached to the university or college, 
while 24 preferred an outside training 
school, entirely independent of the uni- 
versity or college. The comments of in- 
terest on this question were: 

“Our control is adequate, conditions 
are typical.” 

“But with our large numbers we shall 
probably need both, our own and the 
public school.” 

“We have both. Each plan has its 
advantages. I now lean toward a com- 


Table III. 
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various members of the department of 
education. It is noted that in some cases 
the members of the academic department 
of the university direct the student teach- 
ing. A summary of the colleges report- 
ing follows: 

The regular high school teacher_____- 48 
The supervisor of student teachers__--45 
The head of the department of 


Number of Schools Indicating the Position of Those 


Directing and Supervising Student Teachers Doing 
Practice Teaching in the Public High School 


The regular high school teacher.............-.---- 


The supervisor of student teachers 
The head of the department of education... 


PranCipal sab shia nSChool <cz-.2.ck-a-s<coeteee eo raeeeeee 


Members of the academic department of the univer- 


sity 
Various members of department of education 
Director of training school 


education 5 Sia via eee 26 
Principaliof thigh’ schools = 42> 22 eas 21 
Various members of the department 

Of education te eo ea eee 20 

State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
eee 12 11 25 48 
ey 12 10 23 45 
of 1 4 21 26 
hal ag 6 6 9 21 
ed 1 Fe 8 11 
ee sues 7 4 9 20 
Sede eee 1 Z 2 5 
Head 


NOTE: Of the 92 replies received, 74 have a general director of student teachers. 
of Department of Education acts in this capacity in 26 institutions 


In most instances some 


member of the staff of the college of education is the general director; in two colleges the 
City Superintendent of Schools; in three colleges principal of high school. 


bination of the two, the training school 
being for experimental and demonstra- 
tion purposes.” 

“As long as we can continue satisfac- 
tory arrangements with the Board of 
Education, prefer the public school.” 

“Not practical with our small enroll- 
ment of student teachers.” 

According to Table III, the most com- 
mon practice is for the regular high 
school teacher to supervise and direct the 
student teaching. Other persons who are 
reported frequently for this type of stu- 
dent teacher training are: supervisor of 
student teachers, head of the department 
of education, principal of high school, and 


Members of the academic department_11 
It is observed from the table that a 
more or less definite combination of 


supervising agencies direct the student — 


teaching. Mead* says, “In general, the 
department, or school of education 
should always hold the final power of su- 
pervision. This implies the existence of 
some sort of general director. As far 


as possible, all of the supervision should — 


be conducted by the staff in education, or 
by them and their co-workers 


3Mead, A. R., “Methods of Selection and 


Supervision of Practice Teachers,” The Eigh- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
ay Study of Education, Part I, 1919, pp. 292- 


in the } 
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training school, It is the writer’s 
view that this is the most crucial problem 
of the administration of practice teach- 
ing, in its present status. To secure suf- 
ficient supervisory staff, with training to 
do the work, is now an impossibility, 
because such supervisors do not exist.” 
This problem will be presented more fully 
in the presentation of data pertaining to 
supervision in Chapter III. 

Eleven colleges report that members 
of their academic department direct stu- 
dent teaching. It is observed that this 
practice is most common in the non-state 
colleges, and this may be due to the lack 
of sufficient staff in the department of 
education to give proper supervision to 
student teaching. A history of the devel- 
opment of student teaching shows that 
the tendency has been to turn such su- 
pervisory duties to the staff of the edu- 
cation department. Santee* in his study 
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exercises general supervision in the lar- 
ger number of cases reporting. Other 
persons having this duty specifically as- 
signed in about the same frequencies are: 
principal of high school, dean of college 
of education, a professor of secondary 
education, and the general director of the 
training school. Other persons reported 
for this responsibility of supervision are: 
director of practice, head of department 
of teaching, superintendent of public 
schools in two instances, supervisors of 
departments where provided, supervisor 
of student teaching, supervisor of critic 
teacher, and superintendent of training 
school. In the preceding table it is noted 
that out of 92 replies, 74 colleges indicate 
that they have a general director of stu- 
dent teachers. This reveals a promising 
situation in the matter of general super- 
vision provided the schedule of the gen- 
eral supervisor permits ample time for 


Table IV. Number of Schools Reporting the Position of Those Who Exercise 
General Supervision Over the Observation and Practice Teaching Work 


in the Training School Owned and Controlled Exclusively by the College 


or the University. 


Principal of the high’ school... 2. 
Head of the department of education................... 
Dean of the college of education......-..---s.-c0---- 


Professor of secondary education... 


General director of training school... 


Any other persons 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 

pS 6 3 0 9 
fo ane Bhs 8 8 17 
eee 4 1 3 8 
6 2 wats 8 
staeseca ts 2 7 bet 9 
seston 5 12 2 19 


of practice teaching in seventy state nor- this very important phase of student 


mal schools in 1917 reports full respon- 
sibility for supervision of practice teach- 
ing in 6 per cent of the schools, partial 
responsibility in 61 per cent and little or 
no responsibility in 33 per cent. 

The data in Table IV show that the 
head of the department of education 


4Santee, A. M., “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Practice Teaching in State Normal 
Schools,” School and Home Education, Sep- 
tember, 1917; 


teacher training. This study does not 
give any data on this matter. In another 
division of the study showing the num- | 
ber of student teachers supervised by the 
college of education staff further infor- 
mation will be set forth bearing upon 
this problem. 

A wholesome condition generally ex- 
ists in the colleges of the North Central 
Association since practically all of the 
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Table V. Number of Schools Reporting the Position of Those Supervising 
the Instruction in General of the Training School 


State Non- 


State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Bhypes OL traming school” 2k ne ee ee ee 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Principal of the high school aS amp 4 16 42 
Director of high school who is a member of the 
college of education faculty and regular profes- 
sor of secondary education ...s..2 =. 6 3 5 0 2 4 20 
Head of the department of education... 2 0 6 72 sie) 26 
PAriy FOtHer EPELSOLS yom Sekt ho ada, eee 4,3 IB} eon Tha, 29 


Table VI. Persons Exercising General Administrative Control of the 
Training School Owned by the University or College 
State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Number of colleges in which the following exercise 
control: 
OSE # SA Gri elS toy-t Bet 2 eat Se Re pp I ae eyes yf 9 6 6 - 21 
2. Director of training school..................... 1 “15 she 16 
3. Dean of the college of education.. 0 1 2 3 
4. Professor of secondary education... 4 0 1 5 
5. Head of department of education... 6 Z 2 10 
Gur President ot. college:*._ ae ae ee 3 0 3 


supervision of student teaching in the 
college controlled training school is con- 
ducted by the staff in education, or by 
them and their co-workers in the train- 


A staff member of the college of edu- © 


cation exercises supervision of instruction 
in general of the training school: 
In training school owned by the 


ing school. college jis 0205s aes 24 cases 
The principal of the high school, in In training school in public school 
most cases, exercises the supervision of Systenme> = 5. e i 2 Oa ee 22 cases 


instruction in general of the training 
school. Other persons mentioned fre- 
quently are: head of department of edu- 
cation and director of high school who 
is a member of the college of education 
faculty. 

The principal of the high school ex- 
ercises supervision of instruction in gen- 
eral of the training school, reported in 
Table V by types of schools: 

In training school owned by the 

college 15 cases 
In training school in public school 

SSS sy hs a ae 27 cases 


It is signficant to note the relatively 
large number of colleges in which a mem- 
ber of the college staff supervises the 
instruction in general of the training 
school belonging to the public school 
system. This condition indicates a type 
of control that is desirable: and satis- 
factory. Other persons reported as su- 
pervising the instruction in general of 
the training school are: superintendent 
of training school (4 cases), superinten- 
dent of public schools (3 cases), director 
of training school, dean of college of 
education. 


; 
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Table VII. An Analysis of the Staff of the Training School 
Owned and Controlled Exclusively by the University 


° s Pesceere ho sInt 
PARTI ! Univereities Colleges, Schaole Totals 
Number of colleges whose training school teachers Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
are members of the college of education staff... 13 4 17 ae 5) Aa 35. E42, 
Number of colleges whose training school teachers are 
teaching professional courses in the college of edu- 
(GLa Cael CBee Ere cece LY, AE ae aah cae eo Bo AAT D5 AZ SS ore sen OONn LO 
Number of colleges whose training teachers are 
teaching : 
IepaMethods courses pm -ctatee oe raat es 11 15 10 36 
2. .Psychology (Introduction) cscs: ae 2 2 4 
gueiiducational psychology yess en ee eee 2 2 
dee Principlesof teaching wee le ee me 2 3 5 
5) eHigh School® Problems.. a 2 et 1 
PART II “ 
Minimum professional and academic requirements for 
high school training teachers: (Both types of high 
school included) 
(a) Number of colleges requiring an A. M. de- 
grecias a minimums) st hee wee Mee 8 12 14 33 
(b) Number of colleges requiring an A. B. de- 
Seer aS ca Medina eee aL 14 17 25 56 
(c) Number of hours required in education: 
Minimum 14 15 10 10 
Maximum .... 30 40 30 40 
Average... 18.7 22.2 19.6 19.9 
PENRO YD) oe oo! 25) RE De ee ae 4.4 6.7 4.7 5 
(d) Number of hours required in the subject 
being taught by them: 
Minin tint Sh oes ae ee 20 15 10 10 
(Mian eens tote a 2 ee ea eat 50 20 36 50 
AW ORAG Cie eee tes er I 28.8 18.8 21.2 23.4 
Table VI shows that the general ad- The general tendency in the college 


ministrative control of the training school training school, therefore, is for a staff 
owned exclusively by the college is exer- member directly connected with the 


cised in most cases by: school to exercise general administrative 
The principal of the high control. 
SCHOO 2 Ata s... eee meee 21 reported Table VII includes data on a phase 
The director of the training of the administrative organization of 
Schoolies: a2 a2 une es eee Se 16 reported training which determines in a large 
A member of the college of measure the ideals, habits and skills ac- 


edugcatiOn) state seen 18 reported quired by student teachers as a result of 
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their supervised practice in the training 
school. To secure sufficient supervisory 
staff with adequate training and exper- 
ience to do the work is a difficult matter 
for every institution. 

From 47 colleges reporting, 35 reply 
that their training teachers are classified 
as members of the college of education 
staff. These figures apply only to the 
colleges which own and control exclu- 
sively their training school and include 
the staffs of such schools only. It is only 
in rare instances that the members of a 
public high school training staff are clas- 
sified on the college of education faculty. 
About 80 per cent of the training school 
staffs of the state universities and state 
teachers colleges are members of the col- 
lege of education staff. 

From 48 reporting, 32 colleges report 
that their training school staff are teach- 
ing professional courses in the college of 
education. The subjects reported taught 
are as follows: 

36 are teaching methods courses. 

4 are teaching psychology. 

2 are teaching educational psychology. 

5 are teaching principles of teaching. 

1 is teaching high school problems. 

An examination of the data indicates 
that the training staffs teaching profes- 
sional subjects are connected, in most 
cases, with a college requiring a minimum 
of a master’s degree. Since the staffs of 
these training schools directly supervise 
the student teachers’ class room work, the 
methods courses should be taught by the 
former more efficiently than by any one 
else. Special notations made by colleges 
indicating whether the training school 
staff are members of the college of edu- 
cation are as follows: “Part of them are,” 
“Tn part,’ “Heads of departments are, 
others are not,” “Those who are regularly 
appointed critic teachers,” “Except one,” 
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“No line of demarcation between the 
training school staff and the college of 
education,” “One out of five,” “With 
three exceptions.” Special remarks re- 
lating to those who teach professional 
courses are as follows: “During the reg- 
ular college year, no, during summer 
terms they do frequently,” “Part of 
them,” “In the summer quarter only,” 
“Two do, one doesn’t,” “Except one,” 
“Five teach special methods,” “Only the 
one may,” “Except three who are mem- 
bers of the college staff.” 

From 89 colleges of all three types 
reporting, 33 colleges report the require- 
ment of a master’s degree as a minimum. 
From the former total number reporting, 
the following colleges, which maintain for 
training purposes only public high 
schools, constitute those requiring the 
minimum of a master’s degree: Lake Erie 
College, Wittenburg College, Wabash 
College, University of Cincinnati, Miami 
University, St. Olaf College, Hiram Col- 
lege, Wooster College, Otterbein College, 
Kansas State Teachers College,. Detroit 
Teachers College, Indiana University. 
Special notations on the replies to the 
question relating to minimum academic 
requirements of training teachers are: 
“For new members of the staff, master’s 
degree required,” “Most of the critic 
teachers have nearly the M. A. degree,” 
“Prefer, however, not absolute,” “Five- 
sevenths have M. A. degree,” “Almost all 
have M. A. degree,” “Have not attained 
this, about one-half have M. A. degree.” 

A total of 56 colleges aré requiring 
the bachelor’s degree as a minimum re- 
quirement of their training teachers. It 
is further observed that 28 colleges do not 
indicate a requirement for either degree. 
In these cases it is safe to assume that 
at least for some of the 28, lower stan- 
dards are permissible. 
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On the basis of the number of col- 
leges furnishing data for their minimum 
academic requirements for training teach- 
ers it is noted that: 

37 per cent of the colleges require a 
master’s degree. 

63 per cent of the colleges require a 
bachelor’s degree. 

It is observed that the status of re- 
quirements for training teachers as re- 
ported in this study is based upon the 
number of colleges rather than upon the 
number of the former included. 

Armentrout® in‘a recent study in- 
cluding 73 senior high school teachers 
reports: 4.2 per cent have two year’s 
collegiate training, 58.9 per cent have 
bachelor’s degrees, 36.9 per cent have 
master’s degrees. Santee® in his 1917 
study of 70 state normal schools repre- 
senting 35 states reports for the require- 
ments of training teachers: 17 per cent 
require college graduation, 34 per cent 
require normal school graduation, 30 per 
cent require the equivalent of normal 
school graduation, At that time, it 
should be noted, most of the normal 
schools were training only elementary 
teachers. 

The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges in the annual meeting in 1927 
adopted the following standards for the 
preparation of training teachers: 

Minimum scholastic requirement for 
teachers in training school, the bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent; for those who 
give instruction in the college department, 
the master’s degree. Three years beyond 
bachelor’s degree is desirable. The train- 


5Armentrout, W. D., “The Conduct of Stu- 
dent Teaching in State Teachers Colleges,” 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1927, p. 166. 

6Santee, A. M., “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Practice Teaching in State Normal 
Schools,” School and Home Education, Sep- 
tember, 1917. 
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ing should be strictly professional in 
quality. 

The average number of houts required 
in education by 87 institutions reporting 
for their training high school teachers 
is 19.9. State teachers colleges tend to 
place more emphasis upon professional 
training than do the other two types of 
colleges, however, the average deviation 
is greater in this type of institution. The 
average requirement in education for all 
the institutions is that as fixed for stan- 
dard by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. A total of 
87 colleges have an average requirement 
of 23.4 hours in the subject taught by 
the training teachers. State universities 
maintain the highest requirement in this 
qualification of their training teachers. 
The minimum requirement as fixed by 
standardizing organizations is 30 hours. 

While the general tendency of the 
colleges of the North Central Association 
is in the direction of increasing the pro- 
fessional and academic standards of 
training teachers, yet no uniform stan- 
dard has been attained which approaches 
a desirable measure. “Critic teachers 
should not only have a_ thorough 
knowledge of subject-matter in the field 
of education but also a knowledge of 
technical skills in how to train teachers 
how to teach, for this is the duty of the 
critic teacher. There is a difference be- 
tween teaching arithmetic to teachers and 
teaching men and women the art of 
teaching arithmetic. The weakest part of 
the uncertain curriculum now set up for 
the preparation of critic teachers as re- 
ported by them are: (1) lack of courses 
dealing with critic and practice teaching, 
(2) too much theory and not enough 
practical application, (3) lack of training 
in general methods, (4) lack of training 
and experience in critic work, (5) lack of 
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knowledge or organization and construc- 
tion of curriculum making, and (6) lack 
of job analyses of critic teachers’ du- 
ties" 

“At the present time only a few of the 
outstanding teachers colleges and schools 
of education offer any large number of 
definite, systematic courses for the pro- 
fessional preparation of supervisors. And 
where such courses are offered, very lit- 
tle, or no distinction is made between 
public school and training school super- 
vision. The needs of training teachers 
are very different from those of public 
school supervisors. The training teacher 
has a two-fold problem, a double respon- 
sibility, to teach children and _ student 
teachers at the same time; whereas the 
problem of the public school supervisor 
is unified and centers around one ob- 
jective, namely, the improvement of in- 
struction. The training teacher has also 
the additional problem of correlating all 
of his work with the other departments 
in the college. 

“There is real need of a distinctly 
professional course for preparing super- 
_ visors of student teaching. If possible, 
it should constitute a year of graduate 
work leading to a master’s degree. Suc- 
cessful public school teachers and super- 
visors should be urged to pursue such 
acourse. State teachers colleges offering 
this graduate work might select from the 
field some of their most promising and 
successful undergraduates and offer them 
a scholarship providing for a year of 
graduate study preparing for training 
school supervision.”® 

The bearing of salaries on this problem 
will be presented in a brief discussion of 
tabulated data in the Appendix. 

TBowden, A. D., “The Training of Critic 
Teachers in the United States,” Journal of 


Educational Research, Vol. 15, 1927, p. 118. 
8Armentrout, W. D., op. cit., pp. 167-168. 
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The data in Table VIII are given for 
those colleges which use for student 
teaching one type of training school, 
owned and controlled exclusively by the 
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college and located on the campus. Since — 


the inquiry for this study does not call 
for the number of training teachers and 
the number of pupils in both types of 
high schools used for training purposes, 


an estimate of standard facilities for stu-. 


dent teaching as they relate to number of 
supervisors, training teachers and pupils 
can be obtained only for the colleges 
which. own and use the one type of 
training school. Thirty-three colleges 
furnish data for this phase of adminis- 
trative practice. ' 

An examination of this table -with 
reference to the number of members on 
the college of education staff, the number 
of the staff acting as supervisors of stu- 
dent teachers, and number of student 
teachers shows a range of: 

0 to 35 student teachers assigned to 
each member of the staff. 

19 colleges have an assignment of 2 
to 12 student teachers for each staff mem- 
ber. 

6 colleges report no student teachers 
assigned to staff members. 

Since no information is furnished 
showing the amount of time those mem- 
bers of the college of education staff 
have for supervising the student teachers’ 
activities and the supervision of the critic 
teachers, no reliable judgment can be 
made for the effectiveness of the con- 
tribution being made by the staff mem- 
bers in teacher training. The tendency 
of this group of colleges is to provide 
facilities for some general supervision 
of student teaching through the college of 
education staff. The following special 
notations made by those replying indi- 
cate that the regular teacher of the train- 
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Table VIII. Relation of Enrollment of Student Teachers, Training School 
Pupils and Training Staff of University High School 


se 3 
gos et eee - 
aaas bans] ae ns 
‘4 cas Que asa B 
os 290 3.80 o~ oO 2 
3 EF oaw Bye bo BBy — 
Eas} ge a. Sb os bas = 
ae Sates 6g he8 sag a 
65 ZOuks Base 228 a 
Yes 
1 35 
17 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
5 16 
6 1 to 8 “= 
1 5 Be 
0 0 x 
0 0 ox 
7 1 to 6 x 
é) 1eton2 
25 1 to 8 
2 1 to 9 
1 3 
1 9 
4 es 
oye 2 to 4 
6 18 
2 4 
2 5 
1 Ae. 
5 3 to 12 
1 6 
2 15 
4 4 to 5 x 
3 3ton5 x 
3 12 to 14 x 
5 3 
14 2 to 4 x 
0 0 
(From complete data) = 


States Wniver sities \\te eee eles Sas ee 
’ State Teachers Colleges 
Non- State: Schools...gek ens ee 


emic courses in 
other departments 
Practice 


supervise 


acad 
MoM MM MOM 4 Z teaching? 


Co i i 


in 
y High 


Enrollment 
Universit 
School 


_ 
WwW 
ou 


rolled for supervised 
teaching (1927-28), 


No. students en- 


teachers on Uni- 
versity High 


No. training 
School Staff 
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ing school acts in the capacity of critic 
and supervisory teacher: “Student teach- 
ers are assigned to all supervisors,” 
“High school staff supervises student 
teachers,” “Assigned to each supervising 
teacher,” “We keep within standard of 
18, i. e., 9 each semester for each super- 
vising teacher.” 

The standard as adopted by the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges in 
1927 is: “In the training school there 
shall be at least one training school teach- 
er for every eighteen student teachers, 
each of whom does 90 clock hours of 
student teaching.” When measured by 
this standard, a study of the number of 
training teachers and of the number of 
college of education staff supervising stu- 
dent teachers in relation to the number 
of student teachers reveals that reason- 
able facilities for supervision, in most 
cases, are provided. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching 
sets up a still more rigid standard than 
the American Association of State Teach- 
ers Colleges: “One full time supervisor 
to every eight student teachers may well 
be accepted as a desirable standard.” 

A study of the part of this table show- 
ing the relation of the number of stu- 
dent teachers to the number of training 
school pupils to be practiced upon reveals 
another very important phase of teacher 
training from which to judge its effective- 
ness. The need for a sufficient number 
of pupils is more imperative in practice 
teaching than in observation and partici- 
pation. The size of the “practice class” 
should be the unit from which to work 
in constructing a minimal standard. The 
Carnegie Report® gives a formula for de- 
termining the enrollment that a training 
school should have to provide the proper 


®Carnegie Bulletin No. 14, p. 194. 
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facilities for student teaching. The for- 
mula is stated (if one-half of the teach- 
ing is done by student teachers) thus: 

N=1.30 far casts a e 2 

N==minimal training enrollment. 

S=number of students to whom stu- 
dent teaching must be available each year 
(the number who graduate). 

C=number of recitation units during 
which each student will be in charge of 
a section each week. 

M= proportion of total year student 
teaching is required. 

t=number of recitation units each 
week (30). Fifteen per cent is added to 
allow for the relation between enroll- 
ment and attendance, and another fifteen 
per cent as a margin to insure sections of 
at least fifteen pupils. 

The following comparative enrollments 
(the derived minimal standard enroll- 
ments from the formula and the actual 
enrollments) show the limited facilities 
of a group of 33 colleges in the North 
Central Association. 


Total No, 
Actual Student 
Enrollment Teachers 
in Training Enrolled 


Enrollment in 
Training School 


Insti- if Minimal Stand- 


tution ards Were Met High School 1927-28 
1a2 eee 65 135 20 
Jj PRADO 330 256 102 
Rr soe 325 175 100 
ie See 182 294 56 
6 Sa eae 650 250 200 
(Ohta tae 85 Papal 26 
Tee NE EE 16 235 5 
pai see 263 100° 81 
DETAR £228 566 130 175 

Oster a 364 92 112 

ee eS 166 120 ER 

12e eee 318 pti cs 

DG ts Sayin ate 260 238 80 

Paeet ae S 119 107 37 

[See 161 77 50 
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: Total No. 
Actual Student 


Enrollment in 
Enrollment Teachers 


Training School 


Insti- if Minimal Stand- in Training Enrolled 
tution ards Were Met High School 1927-28 
BeBe 65 198 20 
eescens Be 1,086 185 335 
[Roya eer ae 130 105 40 
CDSE Aes 2,275 380 700 
Acta aeeee 540 350 180 
SS eee 26 154 8 
Zee <7) 133 166 41 
xine Bie 243 120 TS 
ed haan Sens 405 150 125 
POE Seles 195 154 60 
Aol ees 81 40 38 
7a 201 48 62 
Bae ee 101 47 31 
29) 5a 85 200 26 
ee 8 201 2S 8&4 
Se ee os) 68 20 
aa 2S 244 569 77 
Total 20,546 6,237 


The minimal standards from which the 
training enrollments are derived: 

15 pupils the minimum number of pu- 
pils for a private class. 

5 recitation units taught per week by 
each student teacher, one hour each for 
18 weeks, a total of 90 clock hours. 

¥Y% of instruction in training school 
given by student teachers. 

All the colleges in the group for which 
standard sized training schools are com- 
puted report only one type of training 
school used for student teaching for 
which the actual enrollments are given. 
The figures indicate a decided lack of 
facilities from the standpoint of pupils 
needed for student teaching when the 
standards for such training are based 
upon those set up by some of the rec- 
ognized national agencies. 

Institutions No. 19 and No. 24 in this 
group, which show an unusually large 
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group of student teachers in proportion 
to the size of the training school, provide 
a plan of student participation that facil- 
itates the problem of high school enroll- 
ment and may be as successful as any 
other method if tested scientifically. The 
plan as described briefly through one of 
the college’s bulletins is: 

“A senior, specializing in some subject 
with the expectation of teaching it, is as- 
signed to some one of the classes in that 
subject in the University High School. 
He is required to meet regularly each 
day with the class and to be responsible 
for class work just as the high school 
pupils are. His first responsibility is, 
therefore, to become a high school pupil 
and to learn to see conditions from the 
standpoint of the high school pupil. . . 
When the University Senior, by the 
quality of his class work, by his atti- 
tude and interest, has won a place which 
entitles him to recognition, he is ready 
for new responsibility. This new respon- 
sibility assumes many forms and varies 
in degrees from the most simple to the 
most complex. . . . A few of the possi- 
bilities in this field may be mentioned: 
conducting and explaining an experiment _ 
for the group, giving special attention to 
one or more slower pupils, helping pupils 
who registered after the start of school, 
correcting papers or themes, either in or 
out of class, formulating test and exami- 
nation questions, and serving as general 
assistant to the regular staff teacher. . . 
Towards the close of the semester, the 
progress of the senior should be such 
that the staff teacher should feel justified 
in turning over the class to him for an 
entire period. In some cases, this priy- 
ilege will doubtless be granted a number 
of times.” 

Since this type of participation is used 
to a very limited extent in this group of 
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colleges and the usual plan of observa- 
tion and student teaching is followed, the 
need of increased “pupil enrollment” in 
the training school is readily seen. 

Armentrout® says, “There is perhaps 
only one practical solution to the prob- 
lem of handling the ever increasing num- 
ber of student teachers in the training 
schools, and that is some plan of cooper- 
ative agreement with the local public 
schools whereby they may be made avail- 
able for training purposes. In general 
the facilities for observation and student 
teaching in training schools which have 
no cooperative arrangement with the pub- 
lic schools are in striking contrast to the 
facilities in training schools which have 
some form of cooperative arrangement.” 
The differences that exist are shown to be 
in favor of those colleges controlling one 
or more local public schools. Since the 
larger number of the colleges reporting 
have cooperating public schools for train- 
ing purposes, the probability is strong 
that this type of college offers the more 
satisfactory facilities for student teaching 
due to the nearer approach to meeting 
minimal standards adopted for student 
teaching. 

The data below reveal the actual en- 
rollments and the enrollments based on 
the minimal standards 


xiao (BSE™) 2) 


‘of training schools connected exclusively 
with public school systems. A compar- 
ative study of these enrollments with the 
enrollments of training schools owned 
exclusively by the colleges and on the 
campus will show that the former have 
more adequate facilities in number of 
pupils for student teaching. 


9Op. cit., p. 151. 
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*Enrollment in Number of 

Insti- Manual Seadoo Actual Tencters 
tution Had Been Met’ Enrollment 1927-28 

(ea Ria 91 1,170 28 

6a eh ae se 487 2,903 150 

Ga ee aes 319 700 98 

Co pectesperast Sah 137 130 42 

Sees we A 98 150 30 

oyu ili ere AL x 202 450 62 

pete ee 62 119 19 

fe eRe ea as 123 1,100 38 

97k Se 162 2,600 50 
LO eee 210 246 65 ‘ 
i] ees 26 700 8 
122 0 ae 40 543°) Jom 
| oye eee 159 200 49 
LAs Se 1,300 1,200 400 
Bhai es ae 137 1,100 42 
163.22 ae 243 1,100 74) 
L723. ae 74 75 23 
L Gun Sean 195 380 60 
19. 22 aoe 85 946 26 
Both Mae 665 600 205 
2 lh ae ee 1,354 282 417 
2 eee eee eran 150 100 46 
Zou sei ee es 123 aes 38 
Ft MEAs oe 28 260 75 80 
A Nags Agito 204 310 63 
ZO eg see en ee 243 2,000 75 
D/ Petes ee 162 350 50 
2G so ES 117 1,700 36 
29 ae epi 20 2,700 6 
EI Nyaa ac 634 705 195 
31 eee eas 137 400 42 
Prt Na are 98 467 30 
j6ae soar 50 125 15 


*Standards used for campus training school. — 


CHAPTER II 


Organization of the Student Teaching — 
Group 


SELECTION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


Reports from 112 institutions afford 
the following data in Table IX indi- 
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cating the classes from which student 
teachers are selected: 
Freshman 


Be ee wee none 
SO MMOMOTE st se ay Leer none 
Anon eee re ewe ede OE 27, 
SSR GSE = Se ae ee I ee ra 99 
Combination Fifth-year Course _ 2 
iret Chae yee ce are boar eee 3 


Various combinations of classes from 
- which student teachers are selected exist. 
Most of the cases reported for the Junior 
year include selection for observation in 
the training school. The number of in- 
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Table X summarizes the data which 
indicates the persons who approve the 
selection of the student teacher. It is 
noted that the head of the department of 
education most frequently approves the 
selection. Next ranks the head of the 
college department representing the sub- 
ject taught. The principal of the train- 
ing school ranks third in frequency of 
those who select. An examination of 
the comments made by those answering 
this question reveals that these different 
agencies work jointly in the selection of 


Table IX. The Classes from Which Practice Teachers Are Selected 


Number of colleges selecting from: 
Freshman class 
Sophomore class .. 
Junior class 
Senior class 


OYE Pas aries 


Graduate class 


stitutions which select student teachers 
from both Junior and Senior years are: 
State Teachers Colleges___-__-- 10 
State Universities 
Non-State Institutions 
The fifth year selection is made ‘in 
most cases where students have decided 
late in their course to teach and hence 
are obliged to remain in college an ad- 
ditional year to meet the requirements 
for certification. However, the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati makes selection only 
from the fifth year and from graduates. 
A good portion of the fifth year is used 
by those in training for teaching in stu- 
dent teaching in the public schools. It 
is thus evident that the prevalent ten- 
dency of the colleges of the North Cen- 
tral Association to select student teach- 
ers from groups of students who have 
had three or more years of college 
‘training. 


iithivear classy: ass 2a eas 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 

0 0 0 0 
0 0 At) 0 
a 17 7 27 
Sea ee 28 25 46 99 
seemed 4 5 2 11 
fy See 7 4 3 14 


the student teachers. The nine non-state 
institutions reporting the selection by the . 
superintendent make selection from the 
student teaching group of those he ap- 
proves for practice teaching in the pub- 
lic schools used for training purposes. 
There is a strong tendency for the de- 
partment of education to be the con- 
trolling factor in the selection of stu- 
dent teachers. 


Factors CONSIDERED IN THE SELECTION 
OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

Eight specific factors for the selection 
of student teachers are grouped in Table 
XI. The frequencies of these factors 
as reported by the colleges are ranked in 
order according to the number of times 
mentioned : 

a. Familiarity with subject matter 83 

b. Moral status 

c, Scholastic rank ~.--.-_-1___42 
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Table X. The Persons Who Approve the Selection 
of the Student Teacher 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Number of colleges approving selection by 
1. Head of department of education...........2.--2--- 11 15 36 62 
2. Principal of the training school.........0-..-..--- 4 11 6 21 
3. Regular teacher in the training school.............. 1 1 3 5 
4. Regular instructor in the education depart- 
ATLCI TE aie eek MS Se Rd es ee 6 1 3 10 
. Superintendent of public schools................--.---- 0 0) 9 9 
6. Head of college department representing 7 
SD pecte tare We oer e ene A ee ere ae on ee 3 9 13 25 
7. A supervising teacher of practice teaching...... 6 3 6 15 
Odinectorioah teacher training=.0. eee ee 2 4 1 7 


Table XI. Factors Considered in the Selection of the Student Teacher 
State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
I. Number of colleges using: . 
1 (a bests: topassist-.in ‘Selection "8.5 eee 0 4 7 11 
Deana nGtZeGnteSts) sido cco. aks ee ee 3 Z 12 17 
3. Familiarity with subject taught... 20 24 39 (83 
4. Practical teaching test 2 3 7 12 
ER De cial VeStaTitS fos -1 tee te ae eee ee if 12 24 43 
Rat ale StAtliS cco oie ee Se ee 8 15 30 53 
7. Scholastic rank: 13 11 18 42 
(a) In general college work... 13 11 26 50 
(DN In subject’ to be taught. £22502 10 11 28 49 
(c) In prerequisite courses in education...... 8 10 17 35 
Smpacye special’ tests: 2c ah ee oe ne a 3 0 4 
eeOthemtactors considered 1.1). 2. eee as eee 7 10 16 33 
II. Number of colleges which require the student 
teacher to discontinue after no fitness for teach- 
ing has been revealed in practice teaching.............. 20 24 36 80 
College work in general ~_---- 50 the importance of academic preparation 
In subject to be taught -------- 49 of teachers. There is a tendency in many 
In prerequisite courses in training institutions and in state depart- 
POTICATION eee aes ee ee 35 ments of education to reduce the re- 
d, Physical Status _------------- 43 quirement in professional courses and to 
: increase the requi i i 
eeeotandatdized, tests 0 ee 17 ie ¥ Fe : pee et ay academe 
i Hs 1 subjects. There is a general feeling that 
f. Practical sone msg pest ees ‘“ professional courses have been pursued 
g. Tests to assist in selection ----11 out of proportion to academic studies. 
ioe Ciak tests pall es Pe Bee 4 Student teachers, in a large proportion 


It is interesting to note the emphasis 
which is being placed upon familiarity 
with subject matter in the light of the 
emphasis which is being placed upon 


of the colleges represented in this study, 
must give evidence before starting prac- 
tice teaching that they have had thorough 
training in at least two fields of academic 


ee ae —— 


,. tie 2 


- 
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subject matter. While we would not 
minimize the value of professional 
courses, yet we note that many of the 
best thinkers in the field of education are 
pointing out the need of teachers being 
well trained in the academic subject mat- 
ter of their particular field. 

It is observable that there is a fairly 
strong tendency to fix requirements in 
scholastic standards for entrance into 
student teaching. About 90 per cent 
of the colleges require some standard in 
at least one of the three items listed. 
Under the head of general college work 
the following comments are made: 
“Passing,’ “Average or better,” “In 
three-fourths of all previous work a 
grade of C,” “Upper 50 per cent,” 
“Average of 80 per cent,” “Minimum 
average grade of C,” “50 per cent of 
grades earned, C or above,” “Upper 
quartile,’ “Upper fourth of class,” 
“Above average,” “In three-fourths of 
previous work a grade of C,” “50 per 
cent of grades earned C or above,” “Up- 
per quartile,’ “Upper fifth of class,“ 
“Passing,” “Passing or D,” “C in pre- 
teaching observation.” Where scholastic 
ranking is considered as a factor in se- 
lection there is no uniform and generally 
accepted standard used in the colleges. 

About 40 per cent of the colleges re- 
porting take the physical status into con- 
sideration when selecting the student 
teacher. No specific regulations are re- 
ported. It is a practice in many of the 
colleges to require a certain amount of 
physical education, but this is no more 
applicable to the teaching profession 
than to any other profession. This fac- 
tor is generally recognized as an impor- 
tant part in the selection of a teaching 
staff, and perhaps, should be given more 
serious consideration by training depart- 
ments. 
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A greater number have a requirement 
concerning moral status than concerning 
physical status. As in the case of phys- 
cial status it may be questioned whether 
enough attention is given to moral 
status in the selection of student teach- 
ers. 


The total number of colleges report- 
ing the use of some kind of tests is 32. 
The following tests are specifically men- 
tioned: Columbia Research Tests, a 
series of diagnostic tests prescribed by 
the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion; Ohio College Association Coopera- 
tive Tests; Ohio State University Psy- 
chological Tests. Two institutions report 
the use of achievement tests. In a com- 
parison with earlier studies of student 
teaching, this investigation reveals a 
more general increase in the use of tests 
for the selection of student teachers. 


Under the classification of “other fac- 
tors,” those which are more generally 
mentioned are: “Desire of student,” 
“Fiead of department of education, prin- 
cipal of training school and head of col- 
legiate department representing subject 
to be taught steer unlikely candidates 
away,” “Character, general fitness, co- 
operation, willingness to work,” “Pre- 
requisite courses in education success- 
fully completed,” “Careful censorship 
from day to day after starting,” “Ac- 
cepted on trial,” “Professional attitude, 
social leadership,” “Appearance, use of 
language, nationality, et al.” 


In comparison with earlier studies of 
student teaching, this study seems to 
reveal a stronger tendency to select upon 
the basis of fitness and promise of suc- 
cess. In consideration of the importance 
of obtaining teachers who have aptitude 
and training for successful teaching the 
practice of the colleges in exercising care 
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Credits (in Semester Hours) in Education Required 


Before Allowed to Do Practice Teaching 


Minimum required— 

Frequencies 
Average 
Range 

Average obtained— 
Average 
Range 


in the selection should be continued with 
even greater consideration. 

It is significant to note that 80 col- 
leges require the student teacher to dis- 
continue after no fitness for teaching has 
been revealed in practice teaching. The 
following replies are given to the ques- 
tion, “After what length of time?” 

“No definite time.” 

“Two weeks,” reported twice. 

“Three to six weeks,” reported five 
times. 

“Eight to fourteen weeks.” 

“One semester,” reported once. 

“Varies,” reported four times. 

“Six to twelve weeks,” reported twice. 

“Ten weeks,” 

According to Table XII, the minimum 
average number of credits required in 
education before allowed to do practice 
teaching as reported for 90 institutions 
is 11.8 semester hours. The average 
obtained for the same number of institu- 
tions is 16.7 semester hours. Mead? re- 
ports for his study in 1917 for 54 insti- 
tutions a median average obtained of 12 
semester hours. The standard of 16.7 
semester hours attained in the colleges 
of the North Central Association per- 


1Mead, A. R., “Method of Selection and Su- 
pervision of Practice Teachers,’ The Eigh- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I, 1919, p. 302. 


State Non- 

State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 

eeites 22 28 28 40 90 

12.1 12.2 11.8 
Sh lB 4-25 2-20 2-25 
ee TENE 25.5 13.8 16.7 
8-25 2-25 2-25 
“ecbcuceck | =f ae Eo are Se 5.22 


mits that the generally recognized pro- 
fessional courses such as_ educational 
psychology, general methods, principles 
of teaching, and observation and student 
teaching can be included in the 16.7 
hours and a possible opening left. for 
some other type of course. Further- 
more, this standard of 16.7 hours in 128 
semester hours required for a degree 
make possible a distribution of the rest 
of the student’s college work so that 
groupings of 20-30 credits may be ob- 
tained in each of two or more academic 
subjects to be taught, in addition to a 
fairly wide range of choice for general 
educational courses in other fields of 
knowledge. The average minimum re- 
quirement of 11.8 hours is, perhaps, too 
low for acceptance and the maximum as 
noted in the ranges, 25 hours, is too 
high. 

There is one fundamental difference 
between the preparation of teachers and 
that of most of the other professional 
workers; teacher training schools must 
provide liberal education and at the same 
time professional training. A difficult 
problem presents itself in determining 
the proper balance between the two 
types of training and just the most ef- 
fective place to introduce the profession- 


al courses in relation to observation and 


practice teaching. 


——— 
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Snedden? holds that student teaching 
should come at the outset of the stu- 
dent’s work. This plan, he affirms, 
would constitute a concrete basis for 
technical study later. 

A similar view is held by Charters,® 
who states, “We have signally failed to 
recognize elements of preparation that are 
appropriate to the apprenticeship stage of 
teaching, and have attempted to pre- 
pare master workmen all at once out of 
those who have had little or no exper- 
Fence One the HOD. 0 Liberalizing 
courses, such as history of education, 
principles of education, educational so- 
ciology, etc., are indispensable to the 
superior teacher and master workman; 
however, their value is certainly much 
lessened when they are made basic for 
the practical work and given to imma- 
ture, inexperienced undergraduates. 
They should be recognized as the cul- 
mination of the professional training of 
the teacher rather than the beginning of 
such training.” 

On the other hand, an entirely differ- 
ent viewpoint from that of Snedden and 
Charters is taken by educators who have 
been students of the problem involved. 
Dewey* says, “The argument that theor- 
etical instruction is merely abstract and 
in the air unless students are set at 
once to test and illustrate by practice 
teaching of their own, overlooks the con- 
tinuity of classroom mental activity with 
that of other normal experiences. It 
ignores the tremendous importance for 
educational purposes of this continuity. 


2Snedden, David, The Problem of Vocational 
aren Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910, 
p. : 

3Charters, W. W., Curriculum Construction, 
p. 281. 

4Dewey, John, “The Relation of Theory and 
Practice in Education,” The Third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, Part I, p. 17. 
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Those who employ this argument seem 
to isolate the psychology of learning that 
goes on in the schoolroom from the 
psychology of learning found  else- 
where.” 

The middle position taken by Bagley” 
is the one that seems to be prevalent 
more generally in training institutions. 
In connection with the theory courses 
Bagley would give the student teacher 
at the outset a survey of the field of 
education, dealing mainly with prin- 
ciples and the various opinions regarding 
questionable theories. “My aim would 
be to lead the student gradually to ac- 
cumulate his facts and questions, dispose 
of them specifically and provisionally as 
he goes on, and come finally toward the 
close of his preservice education to a 
fundamental and thoroughgoing study 
of educational principles.” 

To determine the most effective meth- 
od for the training of the student teach- 
er, needed research should be made on 
this particular problem as in many other 
problems of teacher training. 

The data presented in Table XIII 
show practically all the prerequisite 
courses which are required by the col- 
leges reporting. A few other courses, 
varied in name and in content to some 
extent, are listed in special notations: 
genetics, high school teaching, oral ex- 
pression, library technique, class room 
management (reported four times), ado- 
lescent psychology, educational sociolo- 
gy, general methods in high school. 

The following tendencies present 
themselves in these data: 

(1) To require in almost every col- 
lege educational psychology. This is a 
tendency which has had marked devel- 


5Bagley, W. C., “Preparing Teachers for the 
Urban Service,” Educational Adminsitration 
and Supervision, Vol. 8, 1922, p. 400. 
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Professional Courses Prerequisite to Practice Teaching 


and Credit in Semester Hours Required in Each 


Type of Course 


General se sy chology ice sc Sc te 
Hodgcationals Psychology: 2: ses... Meee 


Principles of Teaching in High School. 
Special Methods 


ity FOneNSUBICCE ee Aare Se SE et 


In all subjects 


Adm. of Secondary Education.......2.2.3 2.22 
Observation of Teaching in High School......... 


History of Education 


ierineiples or déidutation.-- <6. ce. torres 


Tests and Measurements 


opment in recent years and one that 
meets the requirements suggested in 
earlier studies. 

(2) Quite generally to require gen- 
eral psychology. 

(3) To give a prominent position to 
principles of teaching in high school as 
a prerequisite. 

(4) To require, in about one-half of 
the colleges reporting, special methods in 
one subject. Many colleges report that 
this course is offered as a parallel course 
with practice teaching. There may be 
differences of opinion as to which is the 
better practice to follow. 

(5) There is a rather weak tendency 
to require the other subjects listed, each 
of which holds about the same position . 
principles of education, history of edu- 
cation, observation of teaching in high 
school, tests and measurements, admin- 
istration of secondary education. 

(6) The median requirement in 
credit hours given is highest for those 
subjects which are found most frequent- 
ly as prerequisites. 

Since the comments made by Mead* 
in an earlier study are yet recognized as 
sound and very suggestive to those who 


®Mead, A. R., op. cit., pp. 304-07. 


Freq. 
Reporting 
Minimum Maximum Median Cottages 
RS Ske 2 6 3.2 94 
ules 2 6 3.4 108 
1% ~ 3 88 
1 6 2.5 40 
1 6 23 58 
1 6 EPS) 24 
Z 4 Sul 24 
ane 1 4 22 26 
Z 5 2.6 27 
coe Z 6 2% 38 
2 4 2.5 26 


may be interested in this particular 
phase of student teacher problems, those 
are selected which bear upon the data as 
found in Table XIII. “Surely educa- 
tional psychology ought to be a pre- 
requisite. . . . This field, so rapidly de- 
veloping, surely ought to be utilized to 
its fullest possibilities‘ in training pros- 
pective teachers. A serious question may 
be raised about history of education as 
a EPCELed isite- names It seems wise to 
urge more institutions to make principles 
of teaching a prerequisite to entrance on 
practice teaching.” 

Since the tendency is to make all the 
generally required courses three semes- 
ter hours in quantity, the total amount 
of prerequisite hours would not be more 
than 12-14 if all of them were included. 
If to this observation and student teach- 
ing were added, the total weuld not sur- 
pass a reasonable requirement in pro- 
fessional courses. 

In a study made by Bowden’ a large 
group of critic teachers were asked to 
suggest the weakest parts of the teacher 


.training curriculum as now set up for 


the preparation of critic teachers. These 


7Bowden, A. O., “The Training of Critic 
Teachers in the United States,” Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. 15, 1927, p. 118. 
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are the defects as reported by the critic 
teachers : 
(1) Lack of courses dealing with 
critic and practice teaching. 
(2) Too much theory 
enough practical application. 
(3) eelack ot 
methods. 


and not 


training in general 


(4) Lack of knowledge of organi- 
zation and construction of the curricu- 
lum. 

The same group of critic teachers 
were requested to suggest the courses 
which they thought were most needed. 
These are the courses named in order of 
their rank of importance: special meth- 
ods, critic work, physical education, tests 
and measurements, more subject matter 
courses, curriculum, philosophy of edu- 
cation, psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy, and general methods. 


In the light of more recent trends in 
education and in consideration of the 
fact that many of the student teachers 
will eventually become critic teachers, 
the question may be raised whether the 
frequencies of the prerequisite courses 
should relatively stand as they do in 
Table XIII. 

Teacher Training Bulletin No. 7, 
1928, of the state department of educa- 
tion of West Virginia,’ reveals the re- 
cent trends in professional and academic 
requirements for teacher training. A 
brief summary of the West Virginia re- 
quirements is herewith presented as a 
type of the more modern developments in 
teacher training curricula as they relate 
to professional subjects and specific aca- 
demic subjects in the field for which the 
student teacher is preparing. 


8Clark, Robert, “Training and Certification 
of Teachers in West Virginia,” Teacher Train- 
ing Bulletin, No. 7, 1928, pp. 50-66. 
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REQUIREMENTS: 

(1) All courses in education are 
given in the junior and senior years. 

(2) Student teaching must be given 
in the senior year except in special cases 
when the student has had teaching ex- 
perience. 

(3) The maximum amount of work 
in Education for which any student may 
get credit on any undergraduate cur- 
riculum is 24 semester hours; minimum 
amount 20 hours. 

(4) Required professional courses in 
all curricula (some modification in sub- 
jects designated in agriculture, physical 
education, practical arts, music, and fine 
arts) : 


Educational Psychology ~---- 5 hours 
High School Organization ---3 hours 
Principles of Teaching in Secondary 
ASICLAUCIO)|) ake ap ee ee 3 hours 
Materials and Method in First Teach- 
TTL O" OLD Te Ch, Saee ees aa eee 2 hours 
Directed Teaching in First Teaching 
SUD {CCE a eee ee 3 hours 
eboOta le =o teen 16 hours 

Elective on minimum requirement 
2 epee ema SYS RET Co 4 hours 


Directed Teaching in Secondary 
Teaching Subject, 2 hours, and Mater- 
ials and Methods in Second Teaching 


Subject, 2 hours, prescribed in some 
curricula. 
(5) Academic Requirements : 


(Teaching Combinations include two 


fields for each curriculum) 


Curricula Minimum Requirement Second Teach- 

in First Teaching ing Subject 

Field and Electives 
(hours) (hours) 
english seas 34 50 
Mathematics ____~ 16 56 
Social Science ____ 34 44 
Physical Science __ 32 34 


Biology and General 


Science 34( Physics 8) 36 
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Table XIV. Credits Allowed for Practice Teaching 


Number of colleges allowing credit for practice 


teaching: 
One and one-half hours 
pn Wwowhours eo ee oY 
Two and one-half hours.. 
‘htesrhoursmsee ee oe 
Four hours 
Five hours 
Five and one-third hours .. 


OER SIONS eee eer ues. Stra: Ce Rus 7 ol ee ee 


Seven hours 
Seven and one-half hours 
Eight hours 
Menshours) eke... 
Average for all institutions 


AND POra allman SCIONS) 25 2:2.02.2. asses 


Foreign Language ~ 20(2 units for 52 
entrance in 


addition ) 
Commercial. 2.2 36 39 
Home Economics — 40 as 
Aeucwltare 4. 50(based on 144 

hours for 

graduation) 
Physical Education 30 32 
Industrial Arts ... 40 32 
IMiieiGape see ee 40 54 
Hine wArtses2 34 46 


(6) General Academic Requirements 
for all Four-year Curricula: 

English and Public Speaking 12 hours 

Social#science.) oni aaa 12 hours 

SCISMOS, sf eee coe dey RCRA s 6 hours 

Health and Physical Education 8 hours 


This rather extended outline of re- 
quirements is presented on account of 
its significance and bearing upon relative 
amounts of requirements in professional 
subjects and academic subjects. Such 
requirements have their influence on the 
degree of effectiveness of student teach- 


ing. 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
os ae 1 i 
Z ee 6 8 
ee 1 os 1 
8 2 17 27 
z 2 4 
pease 5 4 9 18 
Renae, ies 5 2 4 il 
2 Bat fe 
ees 1 3 4 8 
eases ak 1 1 
4 4 
1 1 2 4 
3 7 10 
cee 3.27 
2.07 


Metuops oF ACCREDITING STUDENT 
TEACHING 


A study of Table XIV shows a varied 
practice in the arrangement for giving 
credit for student teaching. From a 
total of 99 colleges reporting, it is noted 
that : 

27 institutions allow 3 hours credit. 

18 institutions allow 4 hours credit. 

11 institutions allow 5 hours credit. 

The majority of the colleges, therefore, 
allow between 3 and 5 hours credit for 
student teaching. The average credit 
allowed for all colleges is 3.27 with an 
A. D. of 2.07. The rton-state colleges 
and state universities show a greater ten- 
dency than state teachers colleges to con- 
centrate around the central measure of 
3.27 hours. 

70 per cent of non-state colleges allow 
from 3 to 5 hours credit. 

71 per cent of state universities allow 
from 3 to 5 hours credit. 

36 per cent of state teachers colleges 
allow from 3 to 5 hours credit. 

One would expect a tendency to grant 
credit more liberally in a college dis- 


EO 
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Table XV. Number of Class Periods of Practice Teaching Required of Each 
Student Teacher for One Semester Hour of Credit for All Institutions 


Freq. 
In 45-minute periods .. 10 
Minimum required ...... 
Maximum required: sess) cso eet 
Average obtained ....... aa 
In 50-minute periods.. 16 


Minimum required .... 
Maximum required .... 
Average obtained 


State ees Non-State 
Universities Freq. Colleges Freq. Schools 

£ 10 20 Bee 
10 8 12 
54 ats 90 90 
15 —_ 24 ues 18 
i 8 = 18 ee 
15 12 12 
40 90 36 
18 24 20 


tinctly functioning as a teacher training 
institution. The situation as noted here 
is due for the tendency of state teachers 
colleges to allow fewer credits for a like 
amount of student teaching in the other 
types of institutions. 

The range of credits allowed in each 
type of institution is as follows: 

Non-state colleges, 1144 to 8 hours. 

State teachers colleges, 214 to 10 
hours. 

State universities, 2 to 10 hours. 

While only 36 per cent of the state 
teachers colleges give credit to an amount 
near the average of all, yet it is noted 
that 43 per cent of the former colleges 
allow as much as 10 hours credit. 

The facts presented in Table XV re- 
veal the number of class periods required 
of each student teacher for one semester 
hour of credit for all institutions. It is 
noted that the data include a fair repre- 
sentation of our group of institutions. 

From 84 institutions, it is observed 
that the median number of class periods 
of practice teaching required of each 
student for one semester hour of credit 
is 15 to 24. It is noted that state teachers 
colleges, in comparison with the other 
two types of institutions, require the 
greatest number of practice teaching class 
periods for one semester hour’s credit. 

Requirements on 45-minute period 
basis: 


Maximum number of class periods for 
the three types: 54-90-90. 

Minimum number of class periods for 
the three types: 10-8-12. 

Average number of class periods for 
the three types: 15-24-18. 

Requirements on 50-minute basis: 

Maximum number of class periods for 
the three types: 40-90-36. 

Minimum number of class periods for 
three types: 15-12-12. 

Average number of class periods for 
three types: 18-24-20. 

By making a comparison of these re- 
quirements with those of the standards 
as fixed by the American Association of * 
State Teachers Colleges, it is observed 
that the minimum requirements are too 
low,, the maximum too high, and the 
average for the state universities and 
non-state colleges about correct. 

The following special notations are re- 
ported for periods other than 45 minutes 
and 50 minutes. Of the non-state insti- 
tutions, six note: 60 minute periods with 
requirements of 36, 27, 20, 18, 15 and 
14 class periods of teaching; and three 
note: 55 minute periods of 20 and 18 
class periods of teaching. From the state 
universities two report 60 minute periods 
of 75 class periods of teaching; one re- 
ports a 55 minute period of 18 class 
periods of teaching. From the state 
teachers colleges four report 60 mintte 
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* 4 Freq. Quartile1 
In 45 minute periods: 


Minimum required’ ............ 46 40 

Maximum obtained .. 44 45.6 

Average obtained —............ 44 36.6 
In 50 minute periods: 

Minimum required _.......... 27 36.2 

Maximum obtained ... 25 40.1 

Average obtained .............. 27 36.5 
In 55 minute periods: 

Minimum required —_......... 1 Sar ees 

Maximum obtained ... Te he Ape 

Average obtained .............. 1 een ee 
In 60 minute periods: 

Minimum required _.......... Ai od tell 

Maximum obtained ............ 2 ae 2-35 

Average obtained WWW... Ze Iie bee 
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Quantity of Practice Teaching Done by Each Practice Teacher 


Quartile 3 Min. Med. Max. Mode 
90.8 7.5 60.2 360 90 
90. 10. 70. 500 90 
90.9 10. 54. 360 90 
90.4 12: 40.1 180 36 
90.7 16 45.2 270 36 
90.4 15 40.9 220 40 

ied 50. 90. 135 90 
ecb 45, 90. 180 90 
= 45, 90.8 155 88. 
pee 18. 45.2 90 27 
es 18. 90.1 180 90 
ae 18. 50. 150 90 


One institution uses class periods of 70 minutes and requires 60 practice teaching periods ; 
one institution uses class periods of 90 minutes and requires 20 practice teaching periods as a 


minimum, the maximum 25 periods. 


periods of 90, 45, 24 and 22 class periods 
of teaching. 

Table XVI gives further data relative 
to the amount of practice teaching done 
in the colleges of the North Central As- 
sociation. The median quantity of stu- 
dent teaching in all the institutions: 


Length 


of Period Median 


Minimum require- 


ment 45 minutes 60.2 class periods 


Maximum obtained..45 70. 
Average obtained....45 54. 
Minimum require- 

AMICEME gute toe eae ee 50 40.1 
Maximum obtained..50 45.2 
Average obtained....50 40.9 


Minimum require- 


PTAGTIG |) | sae Seoze cece cosernc 55 minutes 90. class periods 
Maximum obtained..55 90. 
Average obtained....55 90.8 

The variations from the median 


amount are very great. It is generally 
thought by many students of teacher 
training that no fixed maximal or min- 


imal amount should be required of all. 
However, when we note maxima reach- 
ing above 150 and minima as low as 10 
class periods, there may be a question 
raised concerning the advisability of a 
better adjustment. Student teaching, if 
maintained in a training institution, 
should be offered only under conditions 
of effective supervision. In the cases of 
amounts in excess of 150 periods there 
may be a lack of proper supervision. 

The standard requirement has been 
fixed by the American Association of 
State Teachers Colleges as 90 class 
periods. When measured by this stan- 
dard, the majority of colleges fall below 
Tee 

The data in Tables XVII and XVIII 
indicate that there is, as yet, no strong 
tendency to provide student teaching in 
different subjects, either contempor- 
aneously or consecutively. It is noted 
that 41 institutions report a median of 
75 per cent of student teaching in the 
first and 23 per cent in the second sub- 
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Table XVII. 


Portion domevin first) subjects... <-...----<-02.. 


Portion done in second subject .. 
Portion done in third subject .... 
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Distribution of Practice Teaching Among Subjects, in Percents 


Freq Min. Med. Max. 

Me ete 25 He) 100 
5 23.4 50 

10 11 33 


Table XVIII. 


Number of Colleges Which Require Practice Teaching in 


More Than One Subject and Arrangements for Same 


1. Is practice teaching done in more than one sub- 


ject? 


2. Is practice teaching done consecutively in different 


subjects ? 


3. Is practice teaching done comtemporaneously in 


different subjects? 


ject. It is significant, however, that out 
of a total of 95 institutions reporting, 43, 
or about 50 per cent provide student 
teaching in a second subject, although 
comparatively in a small amount. The 
portion done in a third subject is almost 
negligible. By comparison with earlier 
studies, the North Central Association of 
Colleges show some increase in the num- 
ber of institutions which are introducing 
the practice of providing teaching in a 
second subject. Since investigations have 
shown that a comparatively large num- 
ber of high school teachers are teaching 
more than one subject there may be good 
reasons for teaching in at least two sub- 
jects. However, no definite answer can 
be given to this question until experi- 
mental evidence has been produced. 
The data in Table XIX, representing 
73 institutions, show that the median per- 
centage of time used by student teachers 
in the class room of the training school 
is 50.8. This indicates that about one- 
half of the instruction of pupils in the 
training schools is given by student teach- 
ers. The general tendency, therefore, of 
he majority of the colleges is to divide 
he work equally between the two types 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
ay eehrs 8 20 17 DASH! (255 45 52 
SRE 67 TTD 2 eee ZS. 
eee i Gage Sere 8 ey 


of teachers. This general tendency con- 
forms satisfactorily with the standards 
fixed by the American Association of 
State Teachers Colleges in 1926: Two- 
fifths of the teaching in the training 
school should be done by regular teach- 
ers of the training school or by other 
members of the faculty. The Carnegie 
Foundation® report of 1920 states: “Not 
more than three-fourths of the instruc- 
tion in the training school should be 
given by practice teachers; one-half 
would be better.” 

The effects of student teaching on the 
pupils taught is a problem which arises 
in many training schools and around 


which much discussion centers, par- 
ticularly in those communities that 
question its efficiency. Armentrout*° 


arrives at the following conclusion after 
reviewing the limited experiments to 
determine the effects of student teach- 
ing: “So many factors enter into this 
problem that it must be admitted, any 
final conclusion is difficult to secure and 
is perhaps debatable. More comparative 
studies involving larger numbers of 


®Carnegie Bulletin, No. 14, p. 194. 
10Armentrout, W. D., op. cit., p. 185. 
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Table XIX. Distribution of a Year's Instruction of a Given 
Class in the Training School (in Per Cent) 


Percentages of total time for instruction used by: 


Practices teacher ma: nee 
Regular teacher 


training school pupils will have to be 


made before we can arrive at even a 
tentative judgment. The evidence at the 
present time seems to show that the 
effects of student teaching, where prop- 
erly supervised, are, at least, not in- 
jurious to pupils. The results of Dear- 
born’ and the other studies do not 
agree; whereas, the findings of Gray,?? 
Welborn,*® and Heilman* are in com- 
plete accord, namely, the claims of 
superiority made by either type of 
school lack confirmation.” 

Ludeman,** in a more recent experi- 
ment involving a limited number of 
training pupils and public school pupils 
and where the training pupils were under 
the instruction of student teachers three- 
fifths of the time, concludes: ‘These 
data would warrant the conclusion that 
pupils do not lose by being taught by 
practice teachers provided the proper 
control of the cadet work is main- 
tained.” 


OBSERVATION. 

Practically all teacher training institu- 
tions place some degree of emphasis 
upon observation as a method of improv- 
ing student teaching. Table XX shows 


11Carnegie Bulletin, No. 14, p. 143. 

12U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1917, 
No. 29, p. 40. 

13Welborn, E. L., “Achievement Tests as 
Applied to Training School Pupils,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Vol. 9, 
1922, p. 388. 

14Heilman, J. D., “The Child’s Loss Due to 
Student Teaching,” School and Society, Vol. 
21, 1924, pp. 291-297. 

15Ludeman, W. W., Do Pupils Lose Under 
Practice Teachers,’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Vol. 14, 1928, p. 104. 


Min. Med. Max. Mode A.D. 
1 50.8 100 50 15.8 
0 50.2 90 50 17.5 


the ranking given to the college in order 


of importance of six specific aims of © 
observation set up as standards of pur- 
poses in this particular activity. Since 
no agreement is shown which would 
place the aims in a well defined scale 
according to their relative importance, 
only those aims ‘which show a marked 
preponderance of ratings in the upper 
part of the scale may be noted as 
common to all the colleges. Only three 
of the six aims stand out rather promi- 
nently in the upper half of the scale: 

(1) To. obtain concrete illustrations 
of effective teaching. 

(2) To experience and adopt high 
standards and ideas on teaching. 

(3) To become familiar with the es- 
sential elements of a class exercise. 

Considerable importance is given to 
“the ability to analyze a teaching exer- 
cise into its essential elements”, since 
it is ranked “1” and “2” by 42 institu- 
tions. “To become familiar with class 
room conditions” is an aim which does 
not distinctly become differentiated by 
being ranked preponderantly in the 
upper end of the scale; it maintains a 
general level along the scale. “To learn 
the methods used by different teachers” 
is an aim to which little significance is — 
attached by more than half of the col- 
leges reporting. However, 6 institutions 
rank this aim of first importance. 

It is unlikely that ratings of this type 
have much merit, however, the general 
agreement on the first three aims noted 
above does give some indication of uni- 
form tendencies. : 
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Table XX. Number of Colleges Reporting Aims of 


Observation by Rank of Importance 


RANK 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
To become familiar with class room conditions.............--.--.- 12 10 17 14 12 16 
To learn the methods used by different teachers................-... 6 12 6 9 23 15 
To obtain concrete illustrations of effective teaching.......... 30 14 12 8 8 9 
To become familiar with the essential elements of a class 
EXETCISOM Ber oe eee we Ae te eee tL ae eae SF 10 16 pCi 4/ 6 2 
To experience and adopt high standards and ideas of 
REACHIt Gin eine Seek ee ere tt aera aN Bee Ne eee 16 16 17 9 9 15 


To acquire ability to analyze a teaching exercise into its 


essential ae] cmments eos 1 rast as eee be 


1959925 12h etsy 6 


Table XXI, 


1. Observations previous to practice teaching. 
2. Observations parallel to practice teaching...... 
3. Both types of observations.................---.--.-- 

| 4 Observations required on extra-curricular activities... 
ae On athletic activities (.c-<.ssesceet ete srs 


b. On assembly periods 


cy On other’ activities: 2.2 =a 


Observation: How Distributed; on Extra Curricular Activities 


State Teachers State Total 
21 21 36 78 
10 15 29 54 
be siN EAE 7 11 17 35 
8 12 16 36 
ph. 2 Rana es 2 7 7 16 
pee 6 11 14 31 
Reese os 8 4 7 19 


There is no uniform plan followed by 
the colleges in their arrangements for 
observation. Table XXI shows the 
tendencies in the distribution of obser- 
vations required. 


78 colleges report observations pre- 
vious to practice teaching. 


54 colleges report observations parallel 
to practice teaching. 


35 colleges report both types of ob- 
servation. 


The general tendency is to require 
observations previous to practice teach- 
ing. Practically all the colleges recog- 
nize the importance of observation as a 
preparation for student teaching. “To 
have a student begin his student teach- 
ing before he has had an opportunity 
to observe and study expert teaching 
is unjust to the student as well as the 
pupils. This is like placing the sur- 
eon’s knife in the hands of the medical 
student who has never witnessed an 


operation. The principle of observation 
and participation in the activity being 
learned is most applicable to the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers.”*° 
Students should be taught how to 
observe or the work will lack definite- 
ness. Preparation for observation should 
be made by means of conferences or 
outlines for guidance. An examination 
of the large number of mimeographed 
and printed forms received from the 
colleges in connection with the question- 
naires indicates the general tendency of 
the training departments to provide care- 
ful guidance in the observation work. A 
few of the more suggestive forms are 
attached to the appendix of this study. 
Williams** found from a nation-wide 
study of observation in teacher training 
institutions the following results for the 


i6Armentrout, W. D., op. cit. p. 76. 

17Williams, E. I. F., “Administration of Ob- 
servation in the Teacher Training Institutions 
of the United’ States,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Vol. 8, 1922, p. 331. 
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Table XXII. 


How many class periods do you require for 
observation in the department in which 
practicelsteachine 1s done 2a... fecc ee 

How many of these observations are re- 
quired in the same department in other 
schools? 

How many observations do you require in 
departments other than the one in which 
they do-+their practice teaching ?............. 

How many observations are required in the 
class student is to teach prior to his tak- 
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Amount of Observation Work Required 


Minimum Maximum Median None colleges 
6 135 18 0 84 
4 30 10 25 41 
4 36 9 23 53 
3 40 13 24 83 


ATIC MCKIAE SC iat eek ccc staceee eA on re 


amount of observation required in clock 
hours: 
Average Median Range 


State Universities. 26.4 19 5-75 
Non-state Colleges 21.6 18 12-50 
@ollecessaa= == 294 26 3-180 
State Teachers 
Collecesusae aa 82.6 60 12-215 
In terms of semester hours the 


“amount ranged from none to fifteen. 
The average amount for Junior High 
School training in agricultural colleges 
was 1.7 semester hours; for colleges, 
2.5; for state teachers colleges, 4.8. 
Some institutions required fifty to sixty 
times as much as others. 

The data in Table XXIII for the col- 
leges of the North Central Association 
reveal a similar variation in practices. 
Williams’ study showed that state teach- 
ers colleges stressed observation much 
more than other types of colleges. This 
table does not report data for each type 
of college, however, an examination of 
the replies by types does indicate that 
state teachers colleges continue to place 
more emphasis upon observation than do 
the other groups. 

From a total of 84 colleges reporting, 
it is noted that a median of 18 class 
periods is required for observation in 


the department in which practice teach- 
ing is done and that 13 of the 18 are re- 
quired prior to taking charge of the 
class. The total amount of observation 
required as reported by 53 colleges 
shows a median of 27 class periods for 
both types of observation. 

Those colleges which give no definite 
figures for the amount of observation re- 
quired make these types of notations: 
“No special number,” “Observation is 
held at discretion of class teacher,” 
“Varies,” “No requirement, students do 
about 100 in the city schools,” ‘Only a 
few periods of observation at the begin- 
ning,” “Considerable variation,” “No set 
number,” “All this is a matter of indi- 
vidual needs; have outgrown the notion 
of trying to treat all prospective teachers 


alike,” “Judgment of supervising teach- 
er,’ “Depends on students’ apparent 
needs.” 


The general tendency, therefore, of 
all the colleges is to maintain some sys- 
tem of gradual initiation into the respon- 
sibilities of teaching through either pre- 
teaching observation or participation. 
However, this study reveals a wide var- 
iation in the amount of observation re- 
quired. While it is generally agreed by 
students of teacher training that obser- 
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Table XXIII 
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Observation Conferences: 


Their Character and Time of Holding 


Total 

Frequency 
No. reporting conferences held after observation...........cscccssssssscesccesseeesceessceseeee 107 lil 
iy peste Individtall...=. eee 75 75 
Group ..... 91 91 
BX FY ate ests Sen ee Tae eae BO EN 57 57 
No. reporting conferences held before observation... 96 104 
sly pessme bircdiyt ill eee Se oe et Ae A oa ERE 47 47 
CGO Ap) eer eS ETS De ke ee 3 208 83 83 
BO tha eee tee en ee eee red Saee Ta he ee 36 36 


vation requirements should be flexible 
to meet individual needs of prospective 
teachers in training, yet the present 
status of the problem does warrant the 
need for some scientific method of set- 
ting up standards to meet some degree 
of uniformity commensurate to the im- 
portance of the activity. 

The rate of growth and improvement 
of student teachers depends, in a large 
measure, upon the skill of the training 
teacher or supervisor and the amount of 
time at her disposal to give careful 
guidance through individual and group 
conferences to student teachers. Table 
XXIII indicates the following general 
tendencies for the character and time of 
holding observation conferences : 

107 report conferences held after ob- 


servation. 75 report individual con- 
ferences after observation. 91 report 
group conferences after observation. 57 
report both types of conferences after 
observation. 

96 report conferences held before ob- 
servation. 47 report individual confer- 
ences before observation. 83 report 
group conferences before observation. 
36 report both types of conferences be- 
fore observation. 

The general tendency is to use some 
form. of conference; to have conferences 
both before and after the period of ob- 
servation. About one-half of the col- 
leges report both types of conferences 
held after observation; about one-third 
of the colleges report both types of con- 
ferences before observation. 


CHAPTER III 


Direction and Supervision of Student Teaching 


The data in Table XXIV show these 
tendencies : 

(1) Thirty-two colleges indicate that 

_the selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter taught by the student teacher 
is a responsibility entirely controlled by 
the student teacher. 

(2) In most of the other cases re- 
ported the responsibility of selecting and 
organizing the subject matter taught by 
the student teacher is exercised jointly 


by the student teacher and the regular 
critic teacher. Other persons who as- 
sist the student teacher are: regular 
member of the staff of college of edu- 
cation, head of major department, su- 
pervisor of practice teaching, and prin- 
cipal of high school. These persons, 
rather than the regular class room teach- 
er, exercise this function with the stu- 
dent teacher when they are directly su- 
pervising the practice teaching. 
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Table XXIV. Organization of Subject Matter Taught by Student Teachers 


1. No. colleges reporting selection and organization © 
of subject matter taught by student teacher made: 


as) By studetit) teacher ya. eee. 
b. By some other person 


2. Selection and organization accomplished by: 


a. Following text books 
b. Use of Syllabi 
c. Other methods 


3. Aims of course and daily work of student teacher 


determined by: 
; a. 


b. Student teacher 


Supervisors of student teachers............-.. 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 

13 16 25 54 
17 17 30 64 
baa BA 22 22 37 81 
17 21 25 63 
12 9 13 34 
Eee 20 24 36 80 
deoeecte ree 4 5 8 17 
8 20 22 50 
4 8 5 = a/ 


There may be lack of agreement on 
the advisability of giving entire respon- 
sibility to the student teacher in the se- 
lection of subject matter, particularly in 
the early stages of practice teaching. A 
type of cooperation between the student 
teacher and the supervisor may be the 
better plan since it gives the practice 
teacher some training in this and at the 
same time prevents error. Selection of 
subject matter should have the attention 
of some one thoroughly competent to 
evaluate materials of instruction. 


(3) In the selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter: 


(a) 26 colleges make use of text 
. books only. 


(b) 
only. 


12 colleges make use of syllabi 


(c) 70 colleges make use of a com- 
bination of text book and syllabi. 

Other methods noted are: “Use con- 
tract in some subjects and organize by 
units,” “Projects,” “A highly elaborate 
course of study and other sources,” 
“State course of study.” The general 
tendency is to combine text books and 
syllabi in the selection and organization 


of subject matter. It is encouraging to 
note the “breaking away” from text 
book domination. : 

(4) Aims of course and daily work 
of the student teacher: 

(a) 38 colleges report the super- 
visor as having entire control. 

(b) 14 colleges report the student 
teacher as having entire control. 

(c) 59 colleges report both exer- 
cising this responsibility. 

The prevailing tendency, therefore, is 
to have the aims of the course and the 
daily work of the student teacher de- 
termined by both. This plan seems the 
more desirable. 


Whether lesson plans should be re- 
quired daily or weekly, by terms, by 
large topics, or in any combination of 
these units is not so important a mat- 
ter, provided that some routine of effec- 
tive preparation is recognized and prac- 
ticed. Lesson planning may well be 
graded, requiring at the outset daily 
plans covering small units, and progres- 
sing through definite stages to the plan 
that covers a relatively large unit of sub- 


ject matter, the teaching of which will 


ee a 
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Table XXV. Directing and Supervising Lesson Plans 


1. Requirements: 


a. Is practice in plan writing a prerequisite.......... 


b. Are lesson plans required throughout the prac- 


tice teaching period ? ow... eeeeeeceeeeeee 
c. Is a plan required for each lesson taught’?........ 18 
d. Is the plan corrected before used ?........ 


2. Types of lesson plans required: 
a. Detailed 
b. Plans of the course.......... 
c. Plans for units of work.. 
d. Other types 
3. Lesson plans are made by: 
a Student teacher 


c. Both 


occupy several recitation periods.1 It is 
generally agreed that an effective prac- 
tice is to provide a definite period each 
day when the training teacher or super- 
visor may meet the student teacher for a 
conference on the lesson to be taught 
and when the teacher may go over with 
the supervisor each step in the plan. 
While such procedure may take more 
time than is used in simply reading the 
plan and returning with written cor- 
rection, yet it is very effective in main- 
taining the interest of the student teach- 
er. The time taken may be reduced as 
the student’s skill increases. 

Table XXV presents the general prac- 
tice of the colleges in directing and 
supervising lesson plans. Of those re- 
porting: 

77 per cent require practice in plan 
writing as a prerequisite. 

84 per cent require lesson plans 
throughout the teaching period. 

64 per cent require plans for each 
lesson taught. 

33 per sent require detailed lesson 
plans. 


1Carnegie Bulletin, No. 14, p. 215. 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
22 5 21 9 38 10 81 24 
totes 23 3 24 6 41 7 8&8 16 
5 19 72 30 te LSI O7meSO. 
esscascglooest 22 1 27 1 | 362-1259 85.al4 
Re csotowudteds 18 23 34 75 
eee 6 8 16 30 
21 22 29 Hes 
oeibdevacuess 1 ve 4 7 
eusckivcaseee 25 23 39 87 
aera 1 1 eine 2 
ee ett 6 9 6 21 
16 per cent require plans of the 


course. 

28 per cent require plans for units of 
work. 

Other types of plans specifically men- 
tioned are: “Weekly outline of work 
planned,” “Graduating to outlines,” “A 
very brief summary type for part of 
unit to be covered on a given day,” “De- 
tailed at first. Later general outlines,” 
“Begin with detailed plans which be- 
come more general as student teacher 
progresses,’ “Daily (sometimes), this 
at the direction of the critic teacher,” 
“Each supervisor may require such les- 
son plans as she deems necessary and 
best,” “Outline of main points.” 

Practically all colleges require the plan 
to be corrected before they are used. 

Although no uniform practice prevails 
in requirement of lesson plans and types 
of plans, yet it is noted that all colleges 
place much emphasis upon this activity. 
It is significant to note the general ten- 
dency towards “unit” planning. 

As the student teacher becomes skill- 
ed in detailed lesson planning and ac- 
quires independent ability, there is a ten- 
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dency to permit planning by “course,” 
“outline” and “unit” types. 

The prevailing practice is to require 
lesson plans to be made by the student 
teacher. Twenty-one colleges report that 
the plans are made both by the student 
teacher and supervisor working jointly. 

The Carnegie Foundation? report of 
1920 recommends the careful planning 
of each lesson, criticized by the super- 
visor before it is taught. Whether les- 
son plans should be required daily, 
weekly, by terms, by large topics, or in 
any combination of these units is not so 
important a matter provided that some 
routine of effective preparation is rec- 
ognized and practiced. The greatest care 
upon the part of the supervisor, how- 
ever, is essential to prevent the daily 
planning from becoming merely perfunc- 
tory. 

A big task of the training school is 
to teach the student to regard lesson 
planning as essential to good teaching. 
Our colleges can make a real contribu- 
tion to the improvement of teaching in 
the public schools if teachers in train- 
ing can be so impressed with the neces- 
sity and the helpfulness of writing care- 
ful lesson plans that they will, after 
graduating, continue to make some sort 
of plan for every lesson. The simpler 
the form of plan used in the training 
school, the greater the possibility of 
habituating students to such plan-writing 
as will be continued after graduation. 
The student should gradually learn to 
carry the plans in memory excepting the 
few details which need to be used for 
reference.* 

The data in Table X XVI indicate that 
the supervising teacher is present when 
the student teacher teaches in 84.8 per 


2Op. cit. p. 215. 
3Armentrout, W. D., op. cit., p. 110. 
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cent of the periods of instruction. There- 
fore, the general tendency is for the stu- 
dent teacher to be supervised rather 
closely while actually teaching in the 
class room. This is a practice which is 
generally followed by those training 
schools which emphasize careful super- 
vision. However, it may be advisable 
occasionally for the supervisor to absent 
herself from the class room so that the 
student teacher may have opportunities 
to acquire a feeling of confidence and 
independence. It is observed that the 
non-state colleges rank the lowest in 
amount of time the supervisor spends 
in the class room while the student is 
teaching. This situation may be due to 
lack of supervisors in cases where the 
student teachers do all the teaching and 
are supervised by members on the staff 
of the college of education. 

Stated provisions for conferences are 
essential elements in any program of 
supervision. For improving student 
teaching, the individual conference with 
the supervisor presents the most effective 
opportunity. Next to this may be rank- 
ed the general conference of the prin- 
cipal or director in which all of the 
student teachers and supervisors are 
brought together for the purposes of de- 
veloping a good morale and for the pur- 
pose of making general policies better 
understood. Wade and Fritz‘ in their 
study report that approximately 100 per 
cent of the normal schools and teachers 
colleges provide conferences with stu- 
dent teachers for planning the work to 
be taught. They note varied practices 
as to the frequency and length of indi- 
vidual and group conferences. The more 
fundamental matter to be considered is 

4Wade, N. A., and Fritz, R. M., “Some Prac- 
tices in the Administration and Supervision of 


Student Teaching,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, Vol. 12, 1926, p. 125. 
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Table XXVI. How Often the Supervising Teacher Is Present 
When the Student Teacher Teaches 
State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Maximum time reported (in per cent of total teach- 

Savige (Steep) dae Bee pea ele de en nn ee a 100 100 100 100 
Minimum time reported in per Cemnteu.....2.2eceeeececeee 10 33 10 10 
Median time as calculated in per cent... eee 90.09 90.1 75.6 84.8 

Table XXVII. Conferences on Practice Teaching 
Types, Frequency, Time of Holding, and Those in Charge 
‘ State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Types.of conferences used: 
Caiman Generales nee AN pw Make ek 24 26 42 92 
BD) Sere Teh WP ee aS ee 2 ES eS eee ee 29 29 49 107 
(Se ABYa ih, ae ee ES oe Ta en, Nae B'S oe 23 26 40 89 
How often conferences are held: 
Pee Daly aah A Ne ee 13 13 20 46 
CO AW GS she Ae Ee er ee ee. 20 26 fond 2) 78 
(c) Daily and weekly A 11 12 30 
((cal)) OLN Moe ata ny koh aca ane ore ae oe NR a oe 1 1 3 5 
Time conferences are held: 
a) espe torer classe period. eee eee ee 20 23 Sy/ 80 
(b) waster. class: period !...2 2.4 Seer eee no PE LT 28 47 102 
CO)M Bothy ee ew sro ee eae ee ek 20 23 37 80 
Persons conducting conferences: 
(ig olpervising steacher, 22.5). 3e ee oe eee 26 29. 43 98 
(b) Head of department of education......................-. 1 0 8 9 
(c) Head of department in which teaching is done zt 8 7 19 
(d)) Principal’ of thigh! school =o eea is 6 8 7 21 
(e) Supervising teacher and head of department 
Of ceducationimmmes (22) 058") Ake ai ae oe) ee 3 8 17 28 


what happens in the conferences. 

The data in Table XX VII show that: 

92 colleges make provision for general 
conferences. 

107 colleges make provision for indi- 
vidual conferences. 

89 colleges hold both types of confer- 
ences. 

When measured by the types and 
number of conferences, the colleges of 
the North Central Association practice 
a high standard. 

46 colleges report daily conferences. 

78 colleges report weekly conferences. 


30 colleges report daily and weekly 
conferences. 

5 colleges report monthly conferences. 

The weekly conference with the stu- 
dent teacher prevails over the other 
types. Since the individual conference 
offers a very effective opportunity for 
improving student teaching, there should 
be a greater frequency of daily confer- 
ences of this type. It is noted that those 
reporting monthly conferences indicate 
that these are held as general meetings 
in addition to the daily and weekly meet- 
ings of the supervising teacher and stu- 
dent teacher. 
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80 colleges provide conferences before 
the class period. 

102 colleges provide conferences after 
the class period. 

80 colleges provide conferences of 
both types. 

If enough time is given to each of 
these conferences and essential items are 
discussed, the number of conferences re- 
ported meet a high standard and should 
yield effective results. 

Persons conducting conferences: 


98 colleges report the supervising 
teacher. 
28 colleges report the supervising 


teacher and head of department. 


21 colleges report the principal of the 
high school. 

19 colleges report the head of the de- 
partment in which the teaching is done. 

9 colleges report the head of the de- 
partment of education. 

The general tendency is for the super- 
vising teacher to conduct the confer- 
ences. The other persons mentioned are 
those who, in most cases, take charge of 
the group conferences. It is generally 
agreed by the students of teacher train- 
ing that the teaching load of supervisors 
of student teaching should be so ad- 
justed that they might have ample time 
to give to supervising duties. 

The Carnegie Foundation Report* 
comments favorably upon the plan of 
conference found at Marysville State 
Teachers College, Missouri. “Each day 
the supervisors have two individual con- 
ferences with the student teachers, one 
before the lesson for the criticism of 
plans, and one after the lesson for a 
discussion of the actual work done. The 
director of the training department 
meets all of the student teachers four 


5Op. cit., p. 218. 
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times each week. Regular assignments 
for reading are made, and recitations 
and examinations are demanded. Class 
management, the technique of teaching, 
discipline, the administration of the 
small school, the state course of study, 
and similar topics were parts of the 
program of this general conference dur- 
ing the term when the school was vis- 
In addition to these four 
weekly conferences, the principal of the 
school meets all of the student teachers 
and supervisors once each week in a 
teachers’ meeting at which the general 
policies of the school are discussed.” 
If the daily program of the student per- 
mits, and the supervisors’ work is so 
arranged to give sufficient time for con- 
ference, the Marysville plan may be 
made most fruitful. Training institu- 
tions may well afford to give careful 
consideration to plans for more effective 
supervision of student teaching. 

The data in Table XXVIII reveal 
three factors for discussion that predom- 
inate uniformly the three types of col- 
leges in the conference periods with stu- 
dent teachers: 

(1) The strong and weak points in 
the week’s teaching. 

(2) Round table discussion of teach- 
ing problems: methods of presentation, 
discipline, and lesson plans. 

(3) Student’s teaching plans criti- 
cized and suggestions made. 

It is noted that considerable attention 
is given to demonstration lessons in the 
conference period. This practice obtains 
chiefly in the training schools which of- 
fer a limited amount of student teach- 
ing. This activity is rarely found in the 
colleges which offer student teaching in 
amounts approximating the standards 
heretofore noted. It is suggested that 
time could be economized in presenting 
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Table XXVIII. 


Nature of Conferences on Student Teaching 


Number of Colleges Reporting Items Given Consideration 


Frequencies : 


tates Universities o.se asi ee 


State Teachers Colleges 


INGN= State mOCHOOIS teehee eta ee 


erecseres 54 State Non- 


(a) Obtain teaching plans in Aivencemeatidents use ane Sines oes. Totals 

plans criticized and suggestion made.................. 25 26 38 89 
(b) Round table discussion of teaching problems— 

methods of presentation, discipline, lesson 

plansty eee ee ees we we ee ee 1 Bl 25 26 43 94 
(ce Demonstration’ lessons\| 222.).05. ces cn ee 9 17 13 39 
(d) Critical views’ of observations... ...--..---scccc--s0--0--- 21 21 35 77 
(e) Strong and weak points in week’s teaching dis- 

CUSSCC ete Boe trie ew me Sek 24 28 44 96 
(4) Reports on special problems studied in detail by 

student teacher smcsmak eran eens Se ew 15 20 23 58 
(g) Individual pupils of student and regular teach- 

CRS MCISCHISSER” yet os A NARA een MEL, We 17 21 37 75 
(h) Routine matter for following week _ 13 20 25 58 
(Goer there matters) psy oem Sn paeeenien AE 4 3 7 14 


routine matters for the following week 
by distributing to the student teachers 
in advance printed or mimeographed in- 

' structions for many items. An exami- 
nation of the character of the items re- 
ported for conference discussion reveals 
the more fundamental problems involved 
in developing the skills of teaching. 

The nature of the conference discus- 
sions as reported by the colleges in the 
above table are similar to the summary 
of some of the factors mentioned by 
training teachers in Armentrout’s® study. 

1. The training teacher discusses the 
pupil’s reaction to the student teacher’s 
personality and teaching. 

2. A discussion of lesson plans which 
have been handed in, corrected and re- 
turned. 

3. Discussion of specific aims for 
subjects the student is teaching; daily 
aims for specific lessons when necessary. 

4. Criticism and suggestion of stu- 
dent teacher’s selection, organization and 
presentation of subject matter. 


6Op. cit., p. 105. 


5. Discussion of the children from 
the point of view of school management, 
individual differences, special needs and 
how to meet them. 

6. Constant emphasis on the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of subject matter 
before attempting to impart same, 

7. Constant emphasis on the neces- 
sity of self criticism. 

8. The training teacher and student 
teacher decide on certain points which 
need to be improved and then a check 
upon these is made in a later conference. 

The items mentioned under “other 
matters’ were in most cases repetitions 
of the same ideas as listed in the table. 
Two colleges, however, noted: “Outside 
activities, social life,’ “Teaching ethics, 
ether 

The data in Table XXIX_ indicate 
there is a decided tendency to use a score 
sheet of their own; 72 per cent use their 
own score sheet. Parker’s outline is 
used in 17 colleges. Others mentioned 
are: Blackhurst, Landsittel’s Observa- 
tion Record Book in the Study of Teach- 
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Table XXIX. Standards for Judging the Teacher Observed 
No. of Colleges Reporting 
State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Type of Score Sheet Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
tteMeMurry-sustandards wot msm eee ene! 0 3 1 + 
2.0 ‘arkeris “Outline, =. 6 4 7 17 
3. Score sheet of your own .. 19 22 40 81 
4. Any others 3 1 6 10 
Table XXX. Methods of Rating Student Teachers 
and Persons Who Actually Rate Them 
Frequencies : 
éatemUlMiversities: cme ot roe eee ae 30 
State Teachers Colleges 30 State Non- 
Non-State Schools oe tee 55) ‘Gmesciiies Gee Schools» torale 
1. Persons rating the student teacher : 
(ane Supervising, ‘teacher <<. #2.) ae 27 26 43 96 
(b) Regular class-room teacher -.....:--.1seecsecee-se+e- 20 13 30 63 
care > Re Re ese 13 9 24 46 
2. Method of rating used: : 
(a) Rating scales for each lesson -....-..22-0020----0- 4 3 8 15 
(b) Rating scales for final judgment..................- 19 19 i eed 62 
CelMelNomscalete.: 025. 2.0.5.2,. 5 AN BRE eet 9 4 15 28 
(d) Kinds of rating scales used: 
HMRC NG WH eis n:0017 S04 igi ta rate Oe 9 10 11 30 
(e) Achievement scale in specific individual abil- 
Fl CR eee ee Se OS ee See 1 5 Z 8 


SCALES USED: Ohio State University, Ohio University, Johnson's, Shutte’s, Burton’s, 


Rugeg’s, Mead’s, Boyce’s, Beechel’s, Pryor’s. 


cane at 


ing, Maxwell’s Observation of Teaching, 
Myers and Beechel and Cook’s High 
School Observation and Practice. 

The Data in Table XXX show that 
the student teacher is rated by: 

Supervising teacher in 96 colleges. 

Regular class-room teacher in 63 col- 
leges. 

Both in 46 colleges. 

It should be noted that the regular 
class-room teacher is the same person 
as the supervising teacher except in some 
cases where the student teacher is su- 
pervised directly by a member of the 
college of education staff. In these in- 
stances, the member of the college staff 
is the supervising teacher. The general 
tendency, therefore, is for the student 


teacher to be rated by the supervising 
teacher. 

The methods of rating are: 

62 colleges use rating scales for final 
judgment. c 

15 colleges use rating scales for each 
lesson. 

28 colleges use no rating scales. 


30 colleges use their own rating scales. 

The general tendency is to-use rating 
scales to determine the ability of student 
teachers. In comparison with earlier 
studies of student teaching, this study 
shows a rapid increase in number of 
colleges which use rating scales. Many 
of the colleges complied with the re- 
quest to send samples of score cards or 
rating schemes which they use. A study 
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Score Card “‘A” 


Major Ist or 2nd Quarter College Class Score Grade 
Wchievement Test Score....ccceecccceeccccneente Mental )Score: eae eee ee Eng f) estaec ees 
Training Teacher Date 
I. Personal equipment 6. Forcefulness 
1. Appearance 7. Resourcefulness 
2. Voice 8. Use of English 
3. Courtesy 9. Knowledge 
4. Dependability 10. Profession habits 
5. Openmindedness a. Co-operation 
b. Ability in self-criticism 
II. Teaching Technique 
1. Attention to physical features. 
2. Care of material. 
3. Preparation and organization of subject matter. 
4. Skills in: 
a. Arousing and holding interest. 
b. Stimulating pupil activity. 
c. Questioning. 
d. Use of illustrative material. 
e. Recognizing and providing for individual differences. 
f. Preparing and using drill material. 
g. Review. 
h. Testing and grading. 
5. Ability to control. 
6. Pupil achievement. 
a. Knowledge and skills. 
b. Desirable habits and attitudes. 
-tindicates strongest points; —indicates weakest points. 
A grade of “C” is average. 
NUMERICAL VALUES ASSIGNED TO GRADES 
A-+ approximates 98 B approximates 85 C— approximates 72 


A approximates 95 
A— approximates 92 
B+ approximates 88 c 


of these rating scales reveals the qual- 


ities of teaching merit which are consid- 
ered in measuring the progress of stu- 
dent teachers. Practically all the rating 
cards may be classified into two distinct 


types: 
Type One, the more recent develop- 


ment, has the following distinct charac-. 


teristics : 
1. Makes use of pupil achievement. 


B— approximates 82 
C+ approximates 78 D 
approximates 75 


D+ approximates 68 
approximates 65 
D— approximates 62 
F Less than 61 


2. A decreasing number of qualities 
or traits to be measured. 

3. Makes provisions for numerical 
ratings. 

4. Specifies ability in self-criticism. 

5. Some tendency to give specific 
meanings to traits or abilities. 

Type Two, representing the older ten- 
dencies, has the following characteris- 
tics: 
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Score Card *‘B” 
STUDENT-TEACHER RATING CARD 

Nearine  Stee aes Nee eit DE ee Glass: © Flo tir. eter nrc oases 
Subjects 222s me eae Ee RN Cl gg 8c Saree 2) eee 
I. Scholarship poor, fair, good, excellent 

II. Technique poor, fair, good, excellent 
III. Personality . ...poor, fair, good, excellent 
IV. Character poor, fair, good, excellent 
AWSAUALACE Gee Asch Betis Sei ANY ad gS el A cong poor, fair, good, excellent 
VI. Professional Interest . fair, good, excellent 
WV dito Social "Qualities: 1285 20. sie eed en ae fair, good, excellent 
VIII. Ability to get along with superiors and co-workers.............+--- poor, fair, good, excellent 
TX. Interest in the community fair, good, excellent 
Xo Discipline yous fair, good, excellent 


XI. Industry ..... & 

XII. Personal Rpeeece s 

XIII Temperament 
XIV. Potentialities of Growth. 
XV. Initiative 
XVI. General Rank of Candidate................. 
Date 


1. A large number of specific qual- 
ities or traits. 

2. Omission of qualities 2, 3, 4, and 
5 in Type One. 

3. More subjective than Type One. 


“The rating of student teachers will 
always be more reliable if based upon 
several independent judgments, rather 
than upon the judgment of one training 
teacher. Refined judgments by classi- 
fying persons in five groups, or assign- 
ing points on a scale, are not absolutely 
required, especially in the work of a 
training school. After all, the practical 
need is: In what traits is the teacher 
conspicuously deficient? Which ones 
should be consciously developed—which 
ones suppressed? A_ superintendent 
wants to know definite facts about a 
teacher: ‘Is he loyal?’ ‘Does he work 
well with others?’ ‘Can he discipline?’ 
‘Is he tactful?’ ‘Does he have a grasp 
of his subject matter?” ”? _ 


, excellent 
, excellent 


PONTE Cs een ne HES & Cheerful, pessimistic, bouyant, subdued, faultfinding, 


inspirating, depressing 


Be epee IN Co al poor, fair, good, excellent 


aie poor, fair, good, excellent 


Pe eee Oe ete oe poor, fair, good, excellent 


Critic Teacher. 


Although rating scales have serious 


limitations as measuring instruments for 
determining teaching ability, yet much 


improvement has been made in recent 


years in technique of their construction. 
A scientific job analysis of student teach- 
ing similar to those which have been 
made in industry would identify specific 
individual abilities in successful teach- 
ing. With these abilities discovered in 
the activities, a more reliable measuring 
instrument could be constructed. Two 
copies of rating cards are exhibited here 
to represent the types described above. 
Score Card A represents Type One; 
Score Card B represents Type Two. The ~ 
rating card used by Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


versity and prepared by Dr. A. R. Mead — 


presents many features of an attractive 
character. Although it is rather long 


and detailed, yet it illustrates the ob- 


jective type in a high degree. 


7Armentrout, W. D., op. cit., pp. 181-182. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Summary 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
PRACTICE TEACHING. 

The total number of institutions af- 
filiated with the North Central Associa- 
tion as reported June, 1927, was 217. Of 
this number 159 colleges report provis- 
ion of facilities for student teaching on 
the secondary level. Data for this study 
were obtained from 119 institutions, or 
about 70 per cent of the total 159 offer- 
ing student teaching for secondary 
teachers. 

1. Types of training schools used 
by the colleges: (105 reporting) 

29 per cent of. the colleges use only 
the one type owned by them. 

58 per cent of the colleges use only 
type 2, public high school. 

54 per cent of the colleges use both 
types, public and college owned. 

The general tendency is for the stu- 
dent teaching to be done in public high 
schools cooperating with the colleges. 

2. State teachers colleges and state 
universities own and control a much 
larger number of campus training 
schools than non-state colleges do. 

3. In type of organization of the 
high school, the four-year type (9-12) 
predominates over any other one classi- 
fication, and constitutes 32 per cent of 
the total organized training schools. The 
more recent types of high school or- 
ganization are rapidly finding a place in 
the training institutions, the evidence of 
which is shown by the fact that 68 per 
cent of the training schools are Junior 
High, Senior High, and Junior-Senior 
‘High. 

4. Where public high schools are 
used for training purposes, about 50 per 
cent of the colleges assist in financing 


the salaries of the regular teachers. 
There are many varied practices in the 
plans of financing. About 36 per cent 
of the colleges reporting exercise some 
control in the selection of the regular 
teachers of the public high school used 
for training purposes. 

5. Out of 81 replying, 57 colleges ex- 
press a preference for training schools 
owned and controlled exclusively by the 
college. A public high school is pre- 
ferred by 24 colleges. The smaller col- 
leges with a limited number of student 
teachers find a campus training school 
too expensive to support. 

6. A more or less definite combina- 
tion of supervising agencies direct the 
student teaching in a public high school. 
Direct and personal supervision is exer- 
cised in most cases by the regular high 
school teacher who acts as critic teacher 
with different members of the college of 
education staff assisting. Only a tew 
colleges, those of the non-state type 
chiefly, use members of the academic 
department of the college to supervise 
student teaching. In the training high 
school owned and controlled exclusively 
by the college, the heads of the depart- 
ment of education exercise general su- 
pervision most frequently. Other per- 
sons in the order of their relative fre- 
quencies are: director of training school, 
principal of high school, dean of the 
college of education, professor of sec- 
ondary education, supervisors of depart- 
ments, supervisor of critic teachers, and 
superintendent of the training school. 

7. Supervision of instruction in gen- 
eral of the training school is exercised 
by the following persons in the order 
of frequencies reported: principal of 
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high school, head of department of edu- 
cation, dean of the college of education, 
and director of the training school. Ad- 
ministrative control of the training 
school owned by the university is exer- 
cised by the principal or some member 
of the regular staff of the college of 
education. A greater number of fre- 
quencies is reported for a staff member. 

8. Staff of the training school own- 
ed and controlled by the university: 

(a) The training school teachers are 
members of the college of education 
staff in 74 per cent of a total of 47 such 
schools, 

(b) In 69 per cent of thesé types of 
training schools, the training school staff 
members are teaching professional 
courses in the college of education. The 
courses taught by the training school 
teachers are confined chiefly to methods 
courses. 

(c) For both types of training 
schools: (89 colleges reporting) 

37 per cent of the colleges require a 
master’s degree as the minimum academ- 
ic qualification. 

63 per cent of the colleges require a 
bachelor’s degree as the minimum aca- 
demic qualification. 

Since 28 colleges make no report on 
this item,-it is assumed that some per- 
mit a lower standard. 

An examination of special notations 
indicates that there is a general ten- 
dency of all colleges to move im ihe di- 
rection of the higher standard. 

(d) The average number of semes- 
ter hours of education for all colleges 
reporting is 19.9. It is generally agreed 
that this amount conforms to a fair 
standard. 

(e) The average number of hours 
required in the academic subject taught 
by the training teachers for all colleges 
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reporting is 23.4. The maximum, 50, is 
too high; the minimum, 10, is too low. 
A standard requirement of 30-40 semes- 
ter hours meets the more recent meas- 
ure in the revised curricula for teacher 
training institutions. 

9. The number of student teachers 


assigned for supervision to each member 


of the college of education staff of the 
university high school ranges from: 


0 to 25 to be supervised by college — 


of education staff. 

0 to 35 assigned to each member of 
the staff. 

Nineteen colleges have an assignment 
of 2 to 12 student teachers for ecah 
staff member. In training schools where 
the student teachers are supervised di- 
rectly by members of the high school 
staff, no data are available from which 
to determine the number assigned to 
each. Since many of the colleges have 
the training school staff to act as critic 
teachers, an examination of the number 


of training teachers on the staff and the — 
number of student teachers enrolled in- — 
dicates reasonable facilities for super- — 


vision. 

From the data on 32 colleges operating 
only campus training schools, 19 colleges 
show a deficiency in number of pupils 
in the training school based upon min- 
imal standards. Data obtained from a 
supplementary questionnaire reveal that 
colleges using public high schools have 
a standard ratio of pupils to student 
teachers. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDENT 
TEACHING GROUP. 


1. The prevalent tendency is to select 
student teachers from groups of students 
who have had three or more years of 
college training. Selection from the 
fourth year predominates. 


Gere t 
) aa 
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2. There is a strong tendency for 
the department of education to be the 
controlling factor in the selection of stu- 
dent teachers. 

3. Familiarity with the subject to 
be taught, moral status, scholastic rank 
and physical status, in the order named, 
are the predominating factors considered 
in the selection of student teachers. 

4, An average requirement of ap- 
proximately 12 hours of education is 
asked of students before they are as- 
signed to practice teaching. An average 
of a little over 16 hours is the amount 
usually earned by students before be- 
ginning practice teaching. The range, 
however, is from 2 hours to 47 hours. 

5. The most frequent prerequisite 
courses in professional subjects are: 
Educational psychology, general psy- 
chology, principles of teaching in high 
schools, special methods and principles 
of education. The minimum credit re- 
quired in each subject ranges from 1 to 
2 hours; the maximum credit ranges 
from 4 to 6 hours in each subject. 

6. A range of credit for practice 
teaching from 2 hours to 10 hours is 
found to exist. Three, four or five hours 
in the order named is the credit allowance 
in the largest number of colleges. Ten 
institutions, however, allow ten hours 
credit while another ten allow two and 
a half hours or less. The average amount 
for all colleges is 3.27 hours. 

7. The number of class periods of 
practice teaching required for 1 semester 
hour of credit varies as follows: 

In 45 minute periods: 

Average obtained in state universities, 
15 periods. 

Average obtained in state teachers col- 
leges, 24 periods. 

Average obtained in non-state colleges, 
18 periods. 
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In 50 minute periods: 

Average obtained in state universities, 
18 periods. 

Average obtained in state teachers col- 


leges, 24 periods. 


Average obtained in non-state col- 
leges, 20 periods. 

A few colleges require a maximum 
ranging from 36 periods to 90 periods. 

8. The amount of practice teaching 
required of each student teacher varies 
from 1800 minutes (20 90-minute peri- 
ods) to 4200 minutes (60 70-minute 
periods). The median for the average 
in 45-minute classes in 54 periods (2430 
minutes); in 50-minute classes, 40.9 
periods (2208 minutes); in 55-minute 
classes, 90.8 periods (4994 minutes). 
The standard requirement fixed by Car- 
negie Foundation is 90 periods of 45 
minutes (4050 minutes). 

9. Three student teachers out of 
four do practice teaching in only one sub- 
ject. The other oneusually has experience 
in two subjects, rarely in three. Over 
half the colleges reporting plan for prac- 
tice teaching in but one subject. Re- 
latively few student teachers get experi- 
ence teaching groups sectioned accord- 
ing to ability. 

10. In some training schools, the stu- 
dent teacher teaches 100 per cent of the 
time devoted to instruction in a given 
class. In others she teaches but 10 per 
cent of the time. The median for 73 
colleges reporting is 50.8 per cent of the 
time. 

11. In observation, the aims re- 
garded as most important by the largest 
number of colleges as determined by the 
rank given them are in order named: 

1. To obtain concrete illustrations of 
effective teaching. 

2. To experience and adopt high stan- 
dards and ideals of teaching. 
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3. To acquire ability to analyze a 
teaching exercise into its essential ele- 
ments. 

12. The larger number of colleges 
provide for observation work previous 
to practice teaching. About one-half of 
the colleges have student teachers ob- 
serve both before practice teaching and 
parallel to practice teaching. A _ little 
more than one-third of the colleges re- 
quire some types of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to be observed. 

13. The amount of observation re- 
quired in the department in which prac- 
tice teaching is done ranges from 6 peri- 
ods to 135 periods. The median is 18 
periods. In departments other than the 
one in which the practice teachingis done 
the amount of observation asked ranges 
from 4 periods to 36 periods with a 
median of 9 periods. Practically all the 
colleges require some observation before 
the student actually takes charge of a 
class. 

14. All the institutions require con- 
ferences, both individual and group, to 
be held before and after observations. 


DIRECTION AND SUPERVISION 
OF STUDENT TEACHING 

1. The selection and organization of 
subject matter taught by the student 
teacher is made: 

(a) In 73 per cent of the colleges by 
the critic teacher or by some member of 
the college of education who is directly 
supervising the student teaching. 

(b) In 27 per cent of the colleges the 
student teacher has entire control in the 
selection and organization of the sub- 
ject matter she teaches. 

2. The traditional practice of follow- 
ing text books in the selection and organi- 
zation of subject matter exists in the lar- 
ger number of training institutions. Six- 
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ty-three colleges report the use of syllabi 
and printed courses of study. A ten- 
dency is developing toward the use of 
syllabi. 

3. The supervisor ofstudentteaching 
or some other member of the education 
staff who is directly supervising the stu- 
dent teacher determines in most cases 
the aims of the course and daily work of 


' 


practice teaching. The student teacher | 


receives experience in this activity in 
about one-half of the colleges. 

4. About 77 per cent of the colleges 
require practice in plan writing as a pre- 
requisite. This is usually offered in con- 
nection with the work of some profes- 
sional subject. A strong tendency pre- 
vails to retain the requirement of lesson 
plans throughout the practice teaching 
period, but as skill is acquired in detailed 
plans, to permit briefer outlines. These 
plans are corrected before used. 

5. The old formal lesson plan is be- 
ing replaced by the newer types, plan of 
course and plan for units of work. Sev- 
enty-two institutions report the use of 
plans for units of work. 

6. Student teachers, in practcally 100 
per cent of the colleges, are held respon- 
sible for their own lesson plans. 

7. The median amount of time that 
the supervising teacher is present when 
the student teacher teaches is 84.8 per 
cent. A minimum of 10 per cent is re- 
ported by 10 institutions. Close super- 
vision is the prevailing practice. 

8. Both individual and general con- 
ferences are used in 77 per cent of the 
training departments. Individual con- 
ferences are held in 92 per cent of the 
colleges. 

78 institutions provide weekly con- 
ferences. 

46 institutions provide daily confer- 
ences. 


oe Wreck 
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30 institutions and 
weekly conferences. 

102 colleges report conferences held 
after class periods. 

80 colleges report conferences held be- 
fore class periods. 

80 colleges report conferences held 
both before and after class periods. 

As a rule the individual conferences 
of the student teacher are held with the 
supervising teacher. The directing 
member of the college of education statf 
conducts the general group conferences 
when the policies of the training school 
are presented. 

9. In reporting the nature of the con- 
ferences, the greatest emphasis is placed 
upon criticisms of student teaching, 
criticisms of lesson plans, critical views 
of observations made, and special reports 
of student teachers. Demonstration les- 
sons are presented in some instances. 

10. All the training institutions re- 
cognize the need of having student teach- 
ers use standard for judging the teaching 
observed. The prevailing practice is to 
use score sheets of their own. 

11. Student teachers are given syste- 
matic rating in all colleges. The person 
who has direct supervision of the stu- 
dent teacher makes the ratings. In some 
few cases, judgments of all who have 
observed the student teacher are used. 
A majority of the colleges make use of 
rating ‘scales to determine the rank of 
student teachers. There is a growing 
tendency to use their own scales. Only 
in a few colleges are rating scales used 
for each lesson. 


provide daily 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR 
RESEARCH 
The many varied practices in the field 
of teacher training as revealed by this 
study suggest the need of further re- 
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search and investigation to establish ex- 
perimental evidence for the most eco- 
nomical and successful procedure in stu- 
dent teaching. To show the status of stu- 
dent teaching, a sufficient number of stu- 
dies have been made during the past 
fifteen years to emphasize the more ur- 
gent need for breaking up the generalized 
findings into the more specific and well 
defined problems. 

A summary of this study suggests a 
large number of specific investigations 
which should be made for the purpose 
of determining methods of teacher train- 
ing based upon scientific experimenta- 
tion. The list which follows includes 
both some of those reported by the re- 
search committee’ of the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education 
and some by the writer. 

1. A diagnosis and evaluation of the 
laboratory work of teacher preparation. 

2. An evaluation of distributed ver- 
sus concentrated practice teaching. 

3. Scientific determination of the 
value of different plans of student teach- 
ing, e. g., Wisconsin plan, Cincinnati 
plan, Ohio Wesleyan plan, University of 
Chicago plan, etc. 

4. Character, content and amount of 
prerequisite courses for student teaching. 

5. Investigation to determine the re- 
lative efficiency of teachers now in ser- 
vice who have had student teaching as 
compared with those teachers similarly 
situated now in service who have not had 
student teaching. 

6. The conference in supervised stu- 
dent teaching. 

7. The student teacher’s 
work. 


load of 


1“List of Possible Studies and Researches in 
Various Types of Laboratory Work in Prep- 
aration of Teachers, Supervisors and School 
Administrators,’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, June, 1925, pp. 76-78. 
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8. Determination of qualifications of 
supervising teachers. 

9. An analysis of the activities in pre- 
teaching period of student teacher. 

10. An analysis of the teaching acti- 
vities of the most successful supervising 

teachers. 

- 11. An evaluation of various types of 
lesson plans. 

12. Evaluation of results in observa- 
tion of teaching. 

13. Comparative studies of two dis- 
tinct types of teacher preparation. 

14. Student teaching in the campus 
training school versus that in the public 
training school. 

15. Selection of the student teacher. 

16. Determination of the most ef- 
fective place in the course to start stu- 
dent teaching. 

17. Determination of the number of 
subjects which should be taught by the 
student teacher. 

18. Classroom organization best 
adapted for student teaching. 

19. Determination of preparation 
needed by supervising teacher. 

20. Development of plans for demon- 
stration teaching. 

21. Agencies, methods, and results of 
securing changed public opinion in re- 
ference to supervised student-teaching. 
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22. A job activity and difficulty an- 
alysis of all phases of the teaching pro- 
cess to determine the desired outcomes 
in terms of the professional students’ 
further needs. 

23. A classification and organization 
of these activities for learning purposes. 

24. Determination of objective means 
of securing a composite measure of all 
the outcomes of instruction in estimating 
the efficiency of teachers. 


25. Observation as a factor in stu- 
dent teacher improvement. 


26. Standard for establishing. co- 
operative arrangements with _ public 
schools whereby they may be made avail- 
able for training purposes. 

27. An analysis of the supervisory 
functions of a teacher training depart- 
ment. 


28. Pupil achievement as a measure 
of student teaching efficiency and 
growth. 

29. A determination of the most ef- 
fective apportionment of time for theory 
and for practice in the training of teach- 
ers. 

30. Types of organization for the 
college of education and the training 
school in the administration and super- 
vision of practice teaching. 


APPENDIX 
Summary of Tables in Appendix 


1. About 90 per cent of the colleges 
give credit for practice teaching toward 
requirements for degrees. Two kinds of 
degrees in Education are conferred, 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science in Education. 

2. The minimum average credits for 
practice teaching in first subject taught 
by student teachers is 3.3 semester hours. 


The maximum average is 5.3 semester 
hours. State Teachers Colleges are ~ 
granting more credits for student teach- 
ing than other types of institutions. 

The data reveal a median of 23.4 per 
cent of teaching done in a second sub- 
ject. Only eight colleges report teaching 
done in a third subject. 

Relatively few student teachers get 
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experience teaching groups sectioned ac- 
cording to ability since there are but 
few training classes sectioned on basis 
of ability. 

3. Frequency of reports required of 
practice teachers: 

48 colleges require daily reports. 

44 colleges require weekly reports. 

16 colleges require both daily and 
weekly reports. 

15 colleges require monthly reports. 

There is a uniform requirement for 
some type of report from practice teach- 
ers, varying in frequency. The most fre- 
quent plan is to have these reports made 
to the critic teachers. 


4. From a report made by 84 col- 
leges, it is noted that the median per cent 
of student teachers failing to receive a 
passing grade is 3.1. The maximum 
per cent ranges from 10 to 15. 


5. Fifty-six per cent of the colleges 
give grades or ratings to student teachers 
throughout the course. 

6. The position of special methods 
courses in relation to practice teaching 
found: 

In 62 colleges paralleling practice 
teaching. 

In 31 colleges preceding practice teach- 
ing. 

The persons most frequently re- 
ported teaching these courses are in the 
order named: college of education in- 
structor, arts college instructor, critic 
teacher, and principal of training school. 

7. In observing teaching, the activi- 
ties regarded as most important by the 
largest number of colleges as determined 
by the amount of emphasis placed upon 
them by the institution are, in the order 
named : 


a. Studying the teacher-personality, 
methods, and discipline. 


b. Studying assignment of lessons. 

c. Studying of pupils in class. 

Other colleges rank these activities as 
low as ninth or tenth. Eight other acti- 
vities are mentioned by 23 colleges as the 
most important activity in observing 
instruction. Library management, seat- 
ing pupils, and heating and ventilation 
are typical of other activities regarded 
as most important by some institutions. 

8. Most schools agree that the most 
important activity of the student teacher, 
as judged by the amount of time devoted 
to it, is class teaching. A second impor- 
tant activity is lesson plan preparation, 
another, individual and group confer- 
ences with supervisors. Supervising of 
study gets a scattering vote. Prepara- 
tion of subject matter receives consider- 
able attention. 


9. The activities emphasized in ap- 
prentice work before actual teaching be- 
gins are ranked in the order of impor- 
tance, as follows: 

a. Keeping records. 

b. Making reports. 

c. Planning course. 

d. Regulating hygienic conditions. 

Relatively little attention is given to 
extra-curricular activities. 

10. In routine work of practice teach- 
ing the activities which are listed as oc- 
curring most frequently are: giving in- 
dividual help, grading work and keeping 
record of grades, studying teachers’ sys- 
tem grading and reading papers. 

11. The colleges are almost a unit 
in their opinion that teacher training 
rather than experimental work is the 
chief function of the training school. 

12. The median salary of the high 
school principal of the university training 
school is $3101; the median of the mini- 
mum salary of the training school teacher 
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is $1878; the median of the maximum 
salary of the training teacher is $2583. 


13. The most pressing problems of 
the training schools are many and varied. 
The following problems are reported 
most frequently: 

a. Lack of well trained supervisors. 

b. To arrange for more actual teach- 
ing by practice teachers without injury 
to pupils. 

c. Better organization of prerequisite 
educatiorial courses. 

d. Development of student ability 
to organize on pupil level subject mat- 
ter used. 

e. To get a suitable building for 
university training school. 

f. How to measure results; lack of 
scientific data is almost complete. 

g. A larger training school; more 
training school pupils. 

h. Integration of practice activities 
with theory. 

i. Need objective data to show worth 
of practice teaching. 

j. Adequate facilities. 

k. Securing uniformity of practice 
among critic teachers. 

1. Better control of the training 
school supervisor in the public school. 


Table XXXI. 


Practice teaching credited toward requirements for 


a degree 
1. The B. A. degree 


2. Degree in education 


Number of Colleges Giving Credit for Practice 
Teaching Towards Requirements for Degrees 


State Non-. 

State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Yes No Yes No 
fo ae 25} 27 35 8 8 10 
eee 16 14° 2 32 14 . 62aa5 
Med eres 17 1 21 1 12 7. 30a 
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m. To secure a larger per cent of 
“red blooded” men to enter the teaching 
profession. 

n. The building of a continuous cur- 
riculum for the student of ‘practice 


teaching. 


o. Adequate training of extra-mural 
critics. 


p. A satisfactory adjustment of the 
teaching load of the supervising teacher 
to give ample time to supervision of 
practice teaching. 


q. Adjustment of student teachers’ 
schedules so that sufficient time can be 
given to practice teaching work. 


r. To determine just what are the ac- 
tivities of the student teacher which con- 
tribute most to her training. 


s. How to carry on experimental 
work. 

t. A standardized contractual rela- 
tion with public school where teaching is 
done. 

An analysis of these needs indicate 
that the colleges are keenly sensing some 
of the fundamental issues involved in 
their training departments. This field of 
education presents rich opportunities for 
constructive research and experimental — 
investigation. 


i 
f 


——— 


jt 
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Table XXXII. Credits for Practice Teaching (in Semester Hours) 
in Subjects Taught by Student Teachers 
Frequencies : 
mratem Universities wt. immis neh fe ie 
State Teachers Colleges... State Non- 


33 ituti (iy Stat Teach State 
Non State IAS HIELO G eee eee ee ey ON, 4 aitersiti¢e @ Calleges. 0 Sehoolsime otal 
First Subject: 


(CE Minimum Upce eae a eae beh! Average 3.3 3.5 3.2 3.3 
: Range 2-5 1.2-10 1-5 1-10 

(bee Maxinimib ns een Beco ha Geet Average 5.2 5.9 3.9 5.3 
Range 3-8 2.5-15 36 2.5-15 


Table XXXIII. The Extent of Student Teaching in More Than One 
Section Where Classes in the Training School Are 
Sectioned According to Ability 
No. reporting: 
State Universities 


State Teachers Colleges 


eos ee 
vi State ‘eachers tate 
Mon-Statey Schools: yn sie wet ete caine (ty cl anicersities | Colleges’ ¢Scboolent a totale 
Number of colleges where practice teacher teaches 

ny more) than one section. 82-2 ee 3 13 8 24 


Table XXXIV. Frequency of Reports Required of Practice Teachers; 
Persons to Whom Made 


State Non- 

State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Number of colleges reporting...-..---cccs-cccccsssessseeesveeeeeeeeese 21 22 “36 79 
(a) Daily reports required 14 13 21 48 
(b) Weekly reports required 2.2.2... eee 10 13 21 44 
(c) Daily and weekly (both) .n......cosccecccscceeccscceeeee 4 5 7 16 
(d) Monthly reports required.............. ets 4 6 5 15 
(e) Person to whom report is made: 2... F15 F17 F27 F59 
Critictiteachenme fs) eee Bo Ves 11 11 10 32 
Director of Teacher Training... 02... 3 3 6 12 
Principal of Training School.............cese----- 1 2 1 4 

Head of Department in which teaching is 

Concer eer eee eee setae ee Peat Mia) ee Bi es 4 4 
Head of Department of Education... 6 6 


Table XXXV. Per Cent of Student Teachers Who Fail to Receive 
A Passing Grade in Student Teaching 


State Non- 

State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
Number of colleges reporting, 84 ; 


Per cent of student teachers failing to receive a pass- 
ing grade: 
Minimum 0 1 0 0 
Maximum .... 10 10 15 15 
ICS a FEN OR BEE Renee So win ee pe 3.5 3.3 2.8 3.1 
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Table XXXVI. Plans for Giving Student Teachers Grades or Ratings | 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
SL Otale FP regieneies sr. 0 tee ee 104 
Number of colleges reporting giving grades or rat- 
ings at intervals throughout the COUrse.......-....scse-- 12 20 ou 59 
Number of colleges not giving grades or ratings at 
intervals throughout the Course 20... 14 8 23 45 


Table XXXVII. Special Methods Courses: 
Distribution and By Whom Taught 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
I. No. colleges reporting : 
Special methods courses: 
Paralleling practice teaching ies 16 19 27. 62 
Preceding practice teaching 4 5 22 31 
II. No. colleges reporting methods courses taught 
by: 
SUIEULCACOSS Ss. 2 ee eed 12 12 6 30 
Colleges of education instructor _... 17 15 41 73 
Arts college instructor 2.0... Le eae 10 25 47 
Principal of training school...... aS. 2 5 2 10 
MOVPE RM DELSGHS ota.) ee he Se = 2 5 7 14 


Table XXXVIII. Activities of the Student Teacher in Observation in Order 
of Emphasis Placed Upon Them By Colleges Reporting 


Rank 
Dg 2 8 Ba AS GF TNS U8 ROMANIA 2 is aoe 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES RE- 


PORTING: 

Seatinpwsor children..2f 2.0 ee SiO ER 2208 BAe ee Re 2 
Economical routine ......... 1-3 440 OZ. aS" AO 2a) Boe ee eee 
Ventilating and heating... Si Diet So (LOO AL aah, 42 See eee 
Sanitation and hygiene......... 1 al) Bie. a 3B Or Uo Ae el ee 
Decorations of school room... ---- SP At ie Sere ype AMN ey eles) | aR 
Acting as assistant to school physician .... ee con eee oe | 2) 163) (Some 
Studying of teachers — personality, 

methods of instruction, discipline........ SL NOV Fee Sa 2 ae AT ee eee ce 
Studying rolls of attendance and punc- 

Es er eere. tse Seite ee 2g a ds 2 3) 25 OL A603 ee eee 
Study of pupils in class. 2167126 9:1 009 6 Meek os 1 ime aes 
Assignment of lessons..... OPS LOM Seo aioe. IL josse! (este eee fees a 
Murestions» asked ) .) tits a ean eee AIT TSAO 19) 1h iG eee ada ee oe 1 
Supervised study and individual in- 

SETUCCION Peete ac rcs iss at eee en en 6. OLS MeO. 53" 4 2S 2 i 
Study of library management.................. 1 Pies 2 2 S20 6 ees roe ee 


Study of standard tests and measure- 
ments and examinations .............cc:c0. <2 12 bee 92 9s 3 ol Ara ea eee 


| 


eo 
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Table XXXIX. Rank of Activities of the Student Teacher in Practice 
Teaching Course Based on Time Devoted to Each Activity Per Week 


Ranking 
Y 72933124) psi Melee oh eo epslo ment ieee 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES REPORTING: 
USS AGEL as a Sy AR ean an a eee S12 RAG 7S Oca 2) oo eee Leen 
Picecmelecachitipn, &. ea to ey 44°18). FAD SA SN eee 
Mieaching: individual pupils: 00! Un ecole UI i AGG rae aL WAT te ae Soh oy Al 
Assisting in laboratory EPS Medi deeyt, eb Se NO LOL Oues 
Bremervasing Study sees. y es ee abe, OMT APRS Oi) 3h Ti 2a 5 he 4 eee 
Preparation of lesson plams\.......c0ccns-e Seay Ter, 85 1h 2 
Grading papers ...c:2.1+..! oe 25 Tee OP SS el  Sen 7) | OME ONE See Same D 
Preparation of subject matter............ Gm OrerAt NGL 35h 2a 2 poe ee 
Endividtual conference with supervisor ..........' 1°93 15 11° 8 6 6 '6 25 1s 
Group conference with supervisor... --- D616) 687 815 ae omnes, 
Assigned professional reading.......-.ecccceecceeec-. one V3) 4 A TUM ON 2S te PAs 
Table XL. Activities Which Are Emphasized in Order of 
Importance in Preliminary Apprentice Work 
Before Actual Teaching Begins 
RANK Total 
Tt at AS came he 5) 6 ae ee ects 
ECE MINE AE CCOL AG itt. atc tt See ot Re ee ee eae OS 7a Lael gy 1S ike Set nee 62 
Mt itige O hEPOLtS), «cee NS A ee eee Cha Gia Sia tSnl 7 LO) Stele 51 
Regulating hygienic conditions -............::sec-scecesceceeeeeeee-e SHS, AUG ee RSet, CS wal 58 
Seating of class 7. 2s CS 53 
Paper correcting Zr i3y tO Le 32 
Planning course 4° Sd VERZE 64 
Assisting in assemblies Leet wile <= -e HOeiSts 28 
Assisting in dramatics S74 1 6 14 26 
Table XLI. _ Items of Routine Work Required Most in Order 
of Occurrence in Practice Teaching 
7p 8 O10 
Give sindividtal shelp peste myo aetna cee Sep eee) weenie 
Presidiney over stidy: halle not oe ee 4 5G Stee 
Grading work and keeping record of grades.. SMe e4 1 42 
Physical condition of room 7 6 2yee 
Studying teachers system of grading and reading 
DAPerss\ oss .n oe te Ae eee! F 4. 4° 13' 13) . 9°." 8 SB" 53 tee eee 
Absencerand) tardiness) 2... Suda Oy 105: 7 Gr 99 SOO eee Amn 
Preparing sample exam. questions.......-.c0.-0------- a SF = 14 Se ASO eam 
Wollectinoy papers) ce eee Sed 5 6: 107 SS eee 
Collecting and examining notebooks... APR 2) 6h. 7S FG DS Omens 
Assisting with demonstrations ...........:.cs:.c::sscece-seese---+0 2) On 4, 5c 6p 49 ie Aes 
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Table XLII. Chief Functions of the Training School 


State Non- 
State Teachers State 
Universities Colleges Schools Totals 
NUMBER COLLEGES REPORTING: 
a. Teacher training functions (methods courses, 
observation and practice teaching) ........-.--...-.------ 18 27 38 83 
b. Experimental function (development of courses 
organization of materials, research) ..............-- 4 0 5 9 
Sip ita ny 2A othe CA hh ope ee eee oh Ay ee ees 1 0 0 1 


Table XLIII. Salaries Paid Per Year for Staff of Training School Owned 
and Controlled Exclusively by the College or University 


Principal of High School Teachers of Training School 
Minimum Maximum 
Salary Freq. Salaries Freq. Salaries Freq. 
$5,000 4 $2,600 1 $4,250 1 
4,800 1 2,500 2 4,000 3 
4,500 2 2,400 1 3,200. 1 
4,140 1 2,300 1 3,100 1 
4,000 3 2,270 1 3,000 iS 
3,850 1 2,200 1 2,900 1 
3,700 1 2,160 1 2,800 3 
3,600 2 2,100 2 2,700 3 
3,500 2 2,000 7 2,520 1 
3,400 Ye 1,900 2 2,500 5 
3,200 43 1,800 7 2,400 6 
3,100 3 1,650 2 2,280 1 
3,000 9 1,600 7 2,200 1 
2,835 1 1,500 5 2,100 5 
2,820 1 1,400 2 2,000 4 
2,750 1 1,260 1 1,650 1 
2,725 1 ae “ het 
2,600 | AMM Silt COC A ede Ake ret UN TRO jt s 
2,500 | ees Mare te oie ee ep RG cee 
2,400 2 eee Bote a ETS lin eee 
2,200 DRA BiG Rhy Vt Zeke. 5 ee eit en ce oe ee E 
2,100 To eke eae ie ecsere Pee Meets © ds £ : 
1,800 1 & st 
46 43 43 
INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN 8. University of Michigan. 
SURVEY 9, Kansas State Agricultural College. 
1. University of Minnesota. 10. University of Colorado. 
2. Iowa State College of Agriculture and 11. Northwestern University. 
Mechanical Arts. 12. University of Missouri. 
3. University of North Dakota. 13. University of New Mexico. 
4. North Dakota Agricultural College. 14. University of Wyoming. 
5. South Dakota State College of Agri- 15. Ohio State University. 
culture and Mechanical Arts. 16. Colorado Agricultural College. 
6. University of Wisconsin. 17. University of Oklahoma. 


7. University of Kansas. 18. West Virginia University. 
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University of Illinois. 

Indiana University. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

University of Arkansas. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts. 

Purdue University. 

University of South Dakota. 

Montana State University. 

Ohio University. 

University of Arizona. 

University of Nebraska. 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 

New Mexico Normal University. 

North Eastern State Teachers College, 
Oklahoma. 

Illinois State Normal University. 

South West Missouri State Teachers 
College. 

Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. : 

Iowa State Teachers College. 

Central State Teachers College, Okla- 
homa. 

Superior State Normal School. 

Indiana State Normal. 

Eastern Iilinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Western State College of Colorado. 

Western State Normal School, Michi- 
gan. 

New Mexico State Teachers College. 

State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota. 

Nebraska State Normal College, Chad- 
ron. 

Central Michigan Normal School. 

Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Oklahoma. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

Eastern State Teachers College. 


State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. 


Detroit Teachers College. 

Western Ulinois Teachers College. 
Colorado State Teachers College. 
Kent State Normal College. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Hays. 


South East Missouri State Teachers 
College. 


57. 


58. 


60. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
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Nebraska 
Kearney. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. 

Ball State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Cleveland School of Education. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 

Lake Erie College. 

Hope College. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

Wittenberg College. 

Marietta College. 

Beloit College. 

Phillips University. 

Marygrove College. 

Kenyon College. 

Oberlin College. 

Carroll College. 

Wabash College. 

University of Cincinnati. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

Drury College. 

Miami University. 

Augustana College. 

University of Wichita. 

Western College for Women. 

Yankton College. 

Gustavus Adolphus College. 

Huron College. 

Oklahoma College for Women. 

MacAlester College. 

Bethany College. 

University of Akron. 

Ohio Wesleyan. 

St. Olaf College. 

Hiram College. 

Hanover College. 

Grinnell College. 

Franklin College. 

St. Benedict’s College. 

Notre Dame University. 

Monmouth College. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

Wooster College. 

Otterbein College. 

Dennison University. 

Park College. 

St. Xavier College. 

Antioch College. 


Mt. Union College. 
Baldwin-Wallace College. 
Illinois College. 


State Teachers College, 
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107. Hastings College. 

108. Earlham College. 

109. North Central College. 

110. University of Denver. 

111. Marquette University. 

112. De Pauw University, 

113. Luther College. 

114. Creighton University. 

115. Concordia College. 

116. St. Mary's College. 

117. University of Chicago. 
Two unidentified state teachers col- 

leges. 
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Seven Years’ Change in the Curriculum 
of the Junior College 


FREDERICK L. WHITNEY, 
Drrector, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
CoLorapo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A previous report? has given the de- 
velopment in the stated purposes of ju- 
nior college work during the last seven 
years. A comparison checking, and per- 
haps more significant, will show just how 
these new objectives are appearing in 
concrete course content. 

Representative groups of public? and 
private® junior colleges have been taken 
for this analysis. It will be seen that 
they are located in eighteen different 
states from Connecticut to Washington 
and from Minnesota to Louisiana. The 
fifteen public institutions are found in 
seven states, nearly half of them in Cal- 
ifornia where the public junior college 
has reached its highest point of efficiency 
as an integral part of the state public 
school system. The fifteen private col- 
leges are taken from fifteen separate 


1Whitney, F. L. “Seven Years’ Development 
in Junior College Purposes.” The North Cen- 
tral Quarterly, Vol. III, pp. 289-297 (Septem- 
ber, 1928). 

2Public junior colleges: (1) Brawley Union 
High School and Junior College, Brawley, 
California; (2) Central Union Junior College, 
El Centro, California; (3) Citrus Junior Col- 
lege, Azusa, California; (4) Marin Union Jun- 
ior College, Kentfield, California; (5) Palo 
Alto Junior College, Palo Alto, California; 
(6) Porterville Junior College, Porterville, 
California; (7) San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California; (8) Estherville Junior Col- 
lege, Estherville, Iowa; (9) Arkansas City 
Junior College, Arkansas City, Kansas; (10) 
Muskegon Junior College, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan; (11) Port Huron Junior College, Port 
Huron, Michigan; (12) Itasca Junior College, 
Coleraine, Minnesota; (13) Rochester Junior 
College, Rochester, Minnesota; (14) Moberley 
Junior College, Moberly, Missouri; (15) Cen- 


states. The sampling is adequate to 
show present tendencies. Furthermore, 
care has been taken to select institutions 
in which curriculum aims are on the 
whole liberal, including none of the four- 
teen out of a total 382 junior colleges 
which may be classed as vocational. How- 
ever, it will be seen in the following ta- 
bles that certain rather specifically occu- 
pational purposes, other than further 
college work, are indicated in certain sub- 
ject groups. 

As in the report on shift of purposes, 
comparison here is made with data gath- 
ered by Koos* for the year 1922. So 
far as possible, a similar technic of analy- 
sis and tabulation is used so that figures 
may be logically paralleled. Four bases 
for classification of material have been 
taken; the average number of semester 


tralia Junior College, Centralia, Washington. 

3Private junior colleges: (1) Mountain 
Home College, Mountain Home, Arkansas; (2) 
Cummock School, Los Angeles, California ; 
(3) Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo- 
rado; (4) The Junior College of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; (5) Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Illinois; (6) Wortburg College, Waverly, 
Iowa; (7) College of Paola, Paola, Kansas; 
(8) Logan College, Russellville, Kentucky; 
(9) Mansfield Female College, Mansfield, Lou- 
isiana; (10) National Park Seminary, Forest 
Glen, Maryland; (11) Gulf-Park College, 
Gulf-Park, Mississippi; (12) Saint Teresa 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; (13) Parker 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York; 
(14) Brick Junior College, Brick, North Caro- 
lina; (15) Martha Washington College, Ab- 
ington, Virginia. 

4Koos, L. V. The Junior College, Vols. I 
and II. Education Series, Number 5. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, May, 1924. 
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hours offered in each subject group, the 
frequency of colleges making no offer- 
ing in these groups, the range of semes- 
ter hours offered, and the average per 
cent of total curriculum offerings in each 
case. 


1. Number of Semester Hours Offered 


Are the junior colleges studying their 
job so that they may be able to concen- 
trate more surely on the attainment of 
the specific objectives they have decided 
on? Table I seems to show that, so far 
as both types of institutions are con- 
cerned, there is an increase from a total 
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of 215 to 253 semester hours. But this 
increase is seen to occur among the pri- 
vate junior colleges (columns 3 and 6). 
The public institutions have narrowed 
their course offerings from 255 to 214 
hours (columns 2 and 5). 

Evidently, the public junior colleges 
are concentrating on more specific ob- 
jectives while the private schools are ex- 
hibiting more and, no doubt they hope, 
more attractive offerings for prospective 
matriculates. An examination of columns 
3 and 6 seems to show that these in- 
creases are to be accounted for in such 
subjects as science, the social sciences, 


Table 1. Seven Years’ Change in the Curriculums of Public and Private 
Junior Colleges in Terms of Average Number of Semester Hours Offered 
1927-28 1924 (b) 
Fifteen Fifteen Twenty-three Thirty-five 
Public Private Public Private 
Subjects and Subject Groups Institutions Institutions Total Institutions Institutions Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 < 

RPA oriculturet.<.can en ee 0.0 1.2 0.6 5.8 eal 3.0 
Za Ancient) languages) 2.....<...24. 9.2 52 14.1 12.8 19.5 16.9 
3. Art 9.5 18.5 14.9 ul 4.9 42 
4. Bible and religion..................... 1.6 8.1 6.1 0.0 3.9 225 
Dye (Commerce cae cali aad 21.2 30.0 234 26.7 0.5 10.9 
GmmeE dicatiotia pera ar oir e 22s 10.1 17.7 14.7 53 9.7 7.9 
7. Engineering and industry........ 10.2 0.0 Dall 16.6 10.7 ila 
fot tial hakeg biG) ot Aes cc en oa 14.6 723 15.9 Ws 16.0 17.1 
9. Extension and night school...... 1.6 0.0 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
1057 Tome: economics 2. 2..2.20.0.2 7.0 15.1 13:71 9.8 16.0 12.5 
1a) Miathematicsiwemseen tcc: 17.4 13.2 15.3 19.3 13.6 15.9 
12. Modern foreign languages........ 32.0 36.9 34.4 42.1 38.6 40.0 
JRE SURGES ee oe, ot Se 5.6 Dyn 14.2 8.8 44 6.2 
fe Philosophy, Sa esee eee ee 3.9 6.2 4.8 2.4 1.9 - Zell 
15. Physical education 3.5 9.3 4.9 Pg 2.4 2.5 
Gen sy chology, ssesease gm an 5.8 6.2 5.9 oat 2.9 3.0 
ieee ublic speakingye.s 2... 5.9 16.3 10.6 3.0 2.8 29 
done, Science, 2.5255. 32.9 26.3 29.3 44.5 22.6 29.9 
19. Social studies ... 22.1 26.4 24.2 27.5 18.9 22.3 
Ameo thet KOCcHpAhOnalll suv seme (ES 3.8 0.7 19 
Motel a. atte ee i ee 214.1 289.0 253.2 255.0 192.0 214.6 


a. Two public colleges offered French and German on sufficient demand; one offered Latin; 
one advanced physics, credit arranged; two private schools offered advanced expression 
courses; four public schools required physical education for graduation, but no credit was 


given. 


b. Koos, L. V. The Junior College, Vols. 1 and II. 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, May, 1924. 
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religion, philosophy and_ psychology, 
physical education, music and art, com- 
merce, and education, with the greatest 
changes in music and art, commerce, ed- 
ucation, and physical education. Columns 
2 and 5 seem to show that reduction in 
the course offerings in the public junior 
college curriculum has occurred in such 
subjects as English, the languages, math- 
ematics, science, social sciences, music, 
agriculture, commerce, engineering, and 
home economics, with the greatest 
changes in science and ancient and mod- 
ern languages. 
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2. Curriculum Offerings Dropped 

It is important to know a little more 
definitely just what these changes in 
course offerings are. Some indication 
of this may be had from a check of sub- 
jects dropped from the programs of 
courses, those which were not omitted 
from catalog statements analyzed by 
Koos. The facts of this inquiry are given 
in Table II. The first very apparent fact 
is (columns 4 and 7) that, when both pub- 
lic and private colleges are considered, 
no subject group was or is not repre- 
sented. But there are but two zero per 


Table II. Seven Years’ Change in the Proportion (Per Cent) of Public and 
Private Junior Colleges Making No Offering in Twenty Subjects 
1927-28 1924 (b) 
Fifteen Fifteen Twenty-three Thirty-five 
F Public Private Public Private 
Subjects and Subject Groups Institutions Institutions Total(a) Institutions Institutions Total 
1 iS 4 5 6 7 

TAgricultine: 0. 93.3 96.7 73.9 94.3 86.2 
2. Ancient languages .. 13.3 36.7 34.8 2.9 15.5 
Ghy 0 JANES |S I Re 60.0 66.7 69.6 60.0 63.8 
4. Bible and religion 26.7 46.7 100.0 40.0 63.8 
Bmeacommencems a) 86.7 76.7 26.0 94.3 67.2 
Gime Cuca tion ec ie- desc ccecct. 40.0 50.0 73.9 17.1 39.7 
7, Engineering and. industry.......... 46.7 100.0 73.3 26.0 82.9 60.3 
A ALD) 20 a ea Oa 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.3 0.0 7 
9. Extension and night school...... 20.0 100.0 60.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
10. Home economics 86.7 33.3 60.0 47.8 40.0 43.1 
Ii. . Mathematics. ..2......... 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.3 2.9 3.4 
12. Modern foreign languages........ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
13. Music 40.0 53.3 46.7 69.6 62.8 65.5 
eee biiilosophiyin ete ee nee 53.3 66.7 60.0 56.5 54.3 55.2 
15. Physical education —.................. 0.0 66.7 33.3 47.8 65.7 58.6 
OP SY ChOlOg yj. sees ett 1 ae 26.7 13.3 20.0 34.8 31.4 32.8 
den, Publicispeaking 2.22 26.7 46.7 36.7 56.5 68.6 63.8 
eamescience Meu Ute se ath bine og) 67 ey ee 33.3 43 OY, 5.2 
OMe Social tstudies: ek eee) Jl eT ar eae ie ep Sa 4.3 0.0 1ee 
um «Other occtipationaljisee ce, cun) | ata al aon eae re 73.9 97.1 87.9 
Approximate median .................... 33.0 37.0 22.0 41.0 36.0 50.0 


a. Two public colleges offered French and German on sufficient demand; one offered Latin: 


one advanced physics courses, credit arranged; two private colleges offered advanced 
expression courses; four public schools: required physical education for graduation, but 
no credit was given. 

Koos, L. V. The Junior College, Vols. I and Il. Education Series Number 5, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, May, 1924. 
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cents in column 7 and 5 in column 4, and 
this means that the modern curriculum 
is more inclusive. The medians point to 
the same fact also, seeming to show that 
the curriculum now is perhaps as wide 
again as it was formerly. Of course, this 
table is but the reverse of Table I. 

The really interesting figures are the 
100 percents, representing subjects and 
subject groups which are not found at all 

in the course offerings. It will be seen 
that seven years ago there was but one 
subject, “Bible and Religion”; and that 
this was not discovered among the course 
offerings of 23 public junior colleges ex- 
amined. Column 2 gives the present con- 
trast. But two-thirds of all such schools 
now omit such courses. The shift among 
private colleges is indicated in columns 
3 and 6. “Bible and religion” was omit- 
ted formerly by nearly twice as many 
institutions as omit now. As to “Ag- 
riculture,” item 1 shows practically the 
same curriculum emphases among private 
colleges, but while none of the public 
curriculums examined include it now 
only three-fourths of them omitted it 
formerly. Another course group which 
one would think worth inquiry in a lib- 
eral arts college is item 7, “Engineering 
and industry.’ This seems to have been 
eliminated by the private junior college, 
but to be still retained by the public in- 
stitution, although twice the proportion 
of schools omit it. As to “Extension 
and night school” work (item 9), while 
they were included in the work of both 
types of colleges formerly, now all pri- 
vate institutions have given it up and 
one-fifth of the public junior colleges. 


3. Range of Subject Offerings 
Another measure of the present status 
of the junior college curriculum as com- 
pared with seven years ago is in terms 
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of least and greatest number of semester 
hours offered in each subject and sub- 
ject group. Table III gives this. It 
is seen that, while agriculture is not now 
offered by the public junior college (col- 
umn 2), formerly from none to 29 se- 
mester hours were offered (column 5) ; 
and that the total range for both types 
of schools was twice as wide as now 
(columns 4 and 7). 

The most significant figures are those 
at the bottom of the table representing 
central tendencies for all twenty subject 
groups. On the whole, one notices a 
marked reduction of range—from 574 to 
317 semester hours, and this appears to 
be the general tendency. However, pri- 
vate institutions (columns 3 and 6) seem 
to be narrowing their range of offerings 
more markedly than public junior col- 
leges (columns 2 and 5), and certain ex- 
ceptions appear among the twenty sub- 
ject items above. It is significant that all 
of these are found among the course of- 
ferings of the private junior college, and 
that they affect nine important subject 
groups. The offering in “Commerce” - 
has increased in range most of all, a 
total range of 51 hours. Next, courses 
in “Music” with a range 26 hours broad- 
er. Then “Bible and religion” with 
eighteen hours, “Ancient languages” with 
seventeen, “Public speaking” with six- 
teen, the “Social studies” with fourteen, 
and “Physical education,” “Philosophy,” 
and “Psychology” with less than ten each. 
This mixture of increased emphasis, if 
it amounts to that, is hard to explain. 
These supposedly liberal arts colleges 
seem to be leaning toward vocational ob- 
jectives first of all, but at the same time 
emphasizing the arts, ethics, and formal 
discipline. 

4. Subject Emphases 


But the most understandable measure 
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Table III. Seven Years’ Change in the Curriculums of Public and Private 
Junior Colleges in Terms of the Range in Semester Hours Offered 
1927-28 1924 (a) 
Fifteen Fifteen Twenty-three Thirty-five 
Public Private Public Private 
Subjects and Subject Groups Institutions Institutions Total Institutions Institutions basis 
1 3 4 5 eG 

US ANT ICU ETIO GPs. tates atocevcsesyeonsens 0-17 O17 0Q- 29 0- 34 0- 34 
2. Ancient languages OS ED) 0- 41 0-47 O47 
GE URN ak oath od ang aan a So 0- 32 «=0- 32 0- 24 0- 50 0O- 50 
4. Bible and religion..............0.-. 023 0-30 O 30 0- O 0= 12> 0-12 
5. Commerce 0-41 OG 47 0-114 0- 10 0-114 
6. Education 0] 31 40 31 0- 56 0-43 O 56 
7. Engineering and industry........ 0+ 37 0- 0 O 37 0- 74 0-230 0-230 
FY HEI) Oates Bie 8 ae 5— 42 10-64 5- 64 0- 33 6-40 0 40 
9, Extension and night school... 0- 14 Oe 0 02 14 0- 0 oO 0 oO 0 
10. Home economics 0-24 (Q- 24 Oo 57 0- 83 0- 83 
ANC atM @riatiCe | specc<ess<sexeosazce - 4-25 3- 34 0- 33 0- 30 0- 33 
12. Modern foreign languages...... 10— 80 6-72 6-80 18- 88 10-90 10- 90 
UE WRENS epi cere ee 0- 12 0= 58 058 0- 88 0- 32 0- 88 
14. Philosophy 0- 6 0-12 ® 12 0- 10 0- 6 0- 10 
15. Physical. Education. ................. 0- 11 0- 27 0= 27 0- 12 0- 20 0- 20 
MOS ASS ele a) (og Gee oe ee 0-14. \0= 14 0- 9 0- 10 0- 10 
17. Public speaking . 027465 lero ea alts 0- 27 0- 27 
RA Sn Oe y 8 2a rs 5= 44 0-63 0- 99 0-57 O 99 
MSS Otell MOCUACLICS figu, sic,¢5 cere cesencecsencerezs 6- 43 10-64 6 64 0- 45 3- 43 0- 45 
PMOL MGPRMOCIINatONal °s_-ccsccuscscosle aera, ) OMe at eee 0- 47 = 25 0- 47 
blo § 2o=5 5 i er ee 59-376 87-332 59-376 94-628 54-627 54-628 
LOGIC: ae a a 317 245 317 534 573 574 


a. Koos, L. V. The Junior College, Vols. I and II. Education Series Number 5. | Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, May, 1924. 


of change in curriculum emphasis is ex- 
pressed, perhaps, in terms of the average 
per cent of total offerings by subjects for 
each group of institutions studied. The 
results of this check for the beginning 
and the end of the seven-year period are 
given in Table IV. Nothing radically dif- 
ferent from changes suggested above ap- 
pears here. When both types of colleges 
are considered, it is seen that the fol- 
lowing items constitute now a markedly 
larger proportion (more than 1 per cent) 
of total offerings than formerly; com- 
merce, art, public speaking, music, edu- 
cation, and Bible and religion, while de- 
creases are found among these; modern 
foreign language, English, engineering, 


mathematics, ancient language, and agri- 
culture. 

When one examines the figures of the 
table carefully for evidence of decrease 
of course emphasis, the greatest changes 
are found among the private junior col- 
leges. For.example, “Modern foreign 
language” now constitutes nearly 6 per 
cent less of total offerings among private 
schools and less than 2 per. cent less 
among public colleges. There is not 
much change in “English,” but “Engi- 
neering” has been dropped from private 
curriculums and “Agriculture” from 
those of the public colleges. There is a 
marked reduction also 
courses in private junior colleges, and 


in mathematics — 


alt 
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Table IV. Seven Years’ Change in the Average Percentage of Total 
Curriculum Offerings of Public and Private Junior Colleges 


1927-28 (1924 (a) 
Fifteen Vifteen Twenty-three Thirty-five 
Public Private Public Private 
Subjects and Subject Groups Institutions Institutions Total Institutions Institutions Total 
1 2 3 4 a 6 7 

DEPMUARTCUITULG: | <cccscaceassysesersoseraarencens 0.4 0.2 2.3 0.6 14 
2. Ancient languages «cic 4.3 53 5.6 5.9 10.2 7.9 
$3. Art 4.4 6.4 5.9 12 2.6 2.0 
4. Bible and religion... 0.7 2.8 24 0.0 2.0 qEY 
Rome COMIMTEN CRM... Sheets bcc navetecte 9.9 10.4 904 10.4 0.3 bya 
6. Education 4.8 6.2 5.8 2.1 Si vA 
7. Engineering and industry........ 48 0.0 2.0 6.5 5.6 6.1 
PS MMBENTEINLT S Pigs oc tans Sacer coasis Seas cooalote esteeos 6.8 6.0 6.3 6.9 8.8 7.9 
9. Extension and night school..... 0.7 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
10. Home economics .........:ccecese 3.4 aie 5.4 3.8 8.3 5.8 
11. Mathematics 8.1 4.6 6.0 ae) wall 74 
12. Modern foreign languages........ 14.9 128 13.6 16.5 20.1 18.6 
MISHRA TICS N yachataccrthusestvncawastvscvactdoeacen 2.6 8.7 5.6 3.5 2.3 2.9 
TAP OSOphy: cesses, 1.8 ail 1.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 
15. Physical education . 1.6 Se 1.9 1.0 1.3 2 
16. Psychology .......... 2,7 21 23 12 1.5 14 
UP UDG GSDOAKIMIZ \cscccs.secsseesvanssntee 28 5.6 4.2 ie 1S 1.4 
HMMS CLON CE Gy chbe Seat eka acdsee 15.4 91 11.6 17.5 11.8 13.9 
19. 10.3 9.1 9.6 10.8 9.8 10.4 
UMM TNG <OCOUNATIONGLS tecaacucnecnsll MRMOMNIME | lcd) cece HS 0.4 0.9 
Ca IE ENO renee ee cnet oe ea 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a. Koos, L. V. The Junior College, Vols. I and II. 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, May, 1924. 


in “Science” and “Ancient language” 
courses in private institutions. 

Evidence of increase of interest in 
certain subject groups seems to be more 
easy to find among private junior col- 
lege curriculums, the most outstanding 
case being “Commerce” (item 5) which 
formerly constituted less than 1 per cent 
of all offerings and now is over 10 per 
cent. Large increases are seen also in 
“Music,” “Public Speaking,” and “Art” 
in private curriculums, and it will be 
noted that the increase in “Art” offer- 
ings is about the same in both types of 
institutions. ‘Public Speaking” has an 
increase of over 4 per cent in private 
schools, and less than 2 per cent in pub- 
lic. “Education” has nearly three times 
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the increase in course emphasis in public 
junior colleges than one finds in private, 
and this shift is highly significant. 


5. Vocational Offerings in 
Arts Colleges 

In the light of shifts in curriculum 
emphasis noted above in the case of cer- 
tain subjects which seem from their titles 
to have vocational objectives, it is worth 
while to check the present status of four 
of them: Agriculture, education, engi- 
neering, and commerce. It has been seen 
that “Agriculture” suffered a decrease of 
interest in both types of colleges and that 
“Engineering” has been dropped from 
the private curriculums. On the other 
hand, offerings in teacher-training have 
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increased noticeably in public junior col- 
leges, and “Commerce” to a greater de- 
gree of difference among private institu- 
tions. Table V summarizes the place these 
four subject groups now occupy among 
junior college curriculums. It is seen that 
for all of them, their emphasis is not 
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nished annually from 38 of the two-year 
institutions. Mangum finds that at least 
1 per cent of all Texas teachers have 
had all of their training in junior col- 
leges, and that 20 per cent of them have 
had all or a part of their preparation 
there. The figures for certification (1927) 


Table V. Curriculum Emphases in Four Vocational Course Groups in Fifteen 


Public and Fifteen Private Liberal Arts Junior Colleges, 1927-28 


Average number of 


Subjects semester hours 

Public Private Total 

1 2 3 4 

ies Agriculture. 220.02 ihe 0.6 

eee dtication) se riattt os 10.1 17.7 14.7 
3. Engineering and 

seIGUStinys pee ee 10.2 0.0 5.1 

Ame COMUNELCE! cjetshonctun.csen0 212 30.0 23.7 

Approximate median. 10.0 100: 


radically different in public and in pri- 
vate junior colleges. On the whole, the 
vocational outlook of courses offered is 
about the same in all types of liberal arts 
junior colleges, but one finds great differ- 
ences among the four subjects them- 
selves. 

A recent study at Colorado State Teach- 
ers College® has made a careful check of 
the teacher-training function of the ju- 
nior college. No two-year state teacher- 
training institutions were included in the 
investigation. An analysis was made of 
the course offerings of 101 junior col- 
leges located in 24 states. A total of 72 
were found with teacher-training courses, 
and 57 questionnaires returned from ju- 
nior colleges in seventeen states reported 
41 with teacher-training departments. 

Mangum finds that in the state of Tex- 
as, the junior college is performing a dis- 
tinct function in the preparation of pub- 
lic school teachers ; about 1,000 being fur- 


5Mangum, W. A. Teacher Training in the 
Junior College. Master of Arts Thesis, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, 1928. 


Average per cent of 
total offering 
Public Private Total 


Number of colleges 
with no courses 


Public Private Total 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
15 14 29 04 02 | 
9 Git aS 48 62 58 
7 1S iy 22 48 0.0 2.0 
10 tories 99 104 94 9m 
ne aoe eS sitters Ses a 
10 13 5.0 3.02 aa 


show that 22 private junior colleges en-_ 
rolling 2,747 students furnished 765 cer-— 
tificated teachers, and thirteen state and 
public junior colleges enrolling 2,453 stu-_ 
dents furnished 348. He found also that 
201 high school teachers had received the - 
first training in junior colleges and con-— 
tinued their preparation later in four-year _ 
institutions, and 412 out of 6,345 who had 
either graduated from junior college or 
had not more than two years of college” 
training. 

In a situation where the public schools” 
are using teachers with but two years of — 
training beyond the high school, it 
evident that in the present undesirable - 
conditions maintaining in many states the — 
junior college will do its share of so-call- 
ed teacher training. But, in a state where 
standards for certification have been 
raised to more professional levels, the 
major part of the teacher-training pro- 
gram must be carried on in more thor 


cated in this contrast may be found im 
the states of Texas and California. 


